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CHAPTER  I 

THE  EARLY  BRITONS— THEIR  STRANGE  HOUSES 
AND  WAYS  OF  LIVING 

*  Merrie  England  ! '  What  a  pleasant  sound  it 
has.  Dear  *  Merrie  England ! '  So  the  country- 
was  called  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
so  it  is 'often  spoken  of  now  by  those  who  were 
born  in  it,  and  who  love  its  green  fields  and  hills 
and  valleys,  and  its  busy,  crowded  towns. 

Before  it  was  called  England  its  name  was 
Britain,  and  the  people  who  lived  in  it  were 
Britons.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  it  happened 
that  the  name  of  the  country  was  gradually 
changed  from  Britain  to  England. 

In  those  old  times  it  was  a  very  different  place 
from  what  it  is  now.  So  many  changes  have  taken 
place  since  the  far-off  days  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing that  it  must  be  rather  difficult  for  you  to 
imagine  what  it  was  like  then,  and  I  shall  try  to 
help  you  to  understand  it. 

To  begin  with,  there  were  no  towns  such  as  those 
which  exist  now,  like  London,  or  Liverpool,  or 
Manchester,  or  Edinburgh ;  and  no  villages  with 
comfortable  cottages  and  pretty  gardens  full  of 
sweet,  country  flowers. 

II 
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There  were  certainly  places  that  were  called 
towns,  but  they  were  only  a  great  many  huts 
gathered  together,  generally  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
so  that  people  could  easily  get  at  the  water  with- 
out having  to  go  far  to  fetch  it. 

There  was  another  reason,  and  a  very  important 
one,  for  having  these  queer  towns  by  the  river 
side. 

The  only  roads  then  were  rough  pathways 
through  the  woods ;  almost  all  the  country  being 
covered  with  trees  and  forests  and  wild  moorlands. 
You  must  remember  that  there  were  no  carriages, 
nor  carts,  nor  omnibuses  passing  along,  and  of 
course  there  were  no  railway  trains. 

Fortunately,  however,  these  early  Britons  were 
very  clever  at  basket-work,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  they  could  make  curious  and 
useful  little  boats  of  basket-work,  with  skins 
stretched  all  over  them  to  make  them  water-tight. 
In  these  they  could  travel  by  water  from  one  town 
to  another,  not  only  to  see  friends  who  lived  at  a 
distance,  but  to  take  meat  and  fish,  skins  of 
animals,  pots  and  pans,  and  all  sorts  of  goods  to 
exchange  with  their  neighbours. 

So  you  see  how  necessary  it  was  for  them  to  be 
near  a  river,  so  that  they  could  carry  such  things 
backwards  and  forwards  in  their  funny  little  boats. 

People  did  not  buy  and  sell  then  as  we  do  now. 
There  were  no  shops  to  go  to,  and  there  was  no 
money  to  be  spent;  but  they  used  to  exchange 
things  with  each  other.     For  instance,  the  man 
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who  had  caught  more  fish  than  he  wanted  would 
offer  to  give  it  to  another  for  some  furs  to  wrap 
round  his  little  children  in  cold  weather;  or  a 
woman  who  had  baked  a  great  batch  of  loaves 
used  to  exchange  some  of  them  with  a  neighbour 
—perhaps  for  a  useful  basket ;  perhaps  for  a  big 
crockery  pan  in  which  she  would  keep  the  black- 
berries, or  roots,  or  honey,  which  her  boys  brought 
her  home  from  the  woods. 

And  then  the  houses.  Why,  in  England  now, 
the  very  poorest  boy  or  girl  lives  in  a  better  house 
than  kings  and  queens  and  princesses  had  in 
ancient  Britain. 

Fancy  a  queen,  or  a  beautiful  princess  with  no 
bed  to  lie  on.  Only  some  rushes  scattered  upon 
the  floor,  with  skins  of  animals  spread  on  the  top 
by  way  of  bed-clothes ! 

For  clothing  they  wore  furs  and  skins  too ;  but 
I  dare  say  they  had  plenty  of  these,  because  they 
were  always  busy  hunting  and  shooting  animals 
with  bows  and  arrows  (they  had  no  guns  to  shoot 
with  in  those  days)  to  get  food  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Even  the  women  used  to  go  out 
hunting  and  fishing  sometimes,  and  could  use  the 
bows  and  arrows  very  skilfully :  they  were  obliged 
to  learn  how  to  protect  themselves  and  their  little 
children  from  the  wild  beasts  which  prowled  about 
in  the  forests. 

Just  suppose  your  father  or  mother  had  to  go 
out  fishing  or  hunting  now,  and  that  you  knew 
that  there  would  be  nothing  to  eat  until  they  had 
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caught  and  killed  something !  I  fancy  that  you 
would  sometimes  be  very  hungry;  and  perhaps 
the  little  British  children  were  often  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  their  dinners. 

There  were  certainly  a  great  many  more  animals 
and  birds  living  in  the  thick  forests  then  than 
there  are  now,  and  there  were  not  nearly  so  many 
people  to  be  fed.  Some  creatures  you  may  still 
see  in  the  woods  and  the  fields,  but  at  that  time 
there  were  many  others  which  we  do  not  find  now. 

As  the  men  and  women  and  children  became 
more  in  number  they  needed  more  space  to  live 
in ;  so  trees  had  to  be  cut  down,  and  bushes  and 
shrubs  to  be  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  more 
huts  to  be  built ;  it  was  not  so  easy  then  for  the 
wild  animals  to  hide  themselves  in  the  forests,  so 
they  began  to  grow  more  and  more  scarce. 

After  a  while  the  Britons  thought  of  the  wise 
plan  of  rearing  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  and 
taming  some  of  the  wild  cattle,  so  that  they  would 
be  near  at  hand  when  they  were  wanted.  Then, 
too,  they  were  able  to  enjoy  the  milk  from  their 
goats  and  cows,  which  must  have  been  very  nice, 
especially  for  the  little  children  ;  and  as  these 
Britons  were  not  at  all  stupid  people,  they  dis- 
covered the  way  to  make  useful  clothes  and 
blankets  from  the  wool  of  their  flocks. 

At  last  they  found  out  how  to  grow  corn,  and 
though  they  had  no  mills  like  ours  to  grind  it  into 
flour  for  cakes  or  bread,  they  managed  very 
cleverly  in  this  way.    They  put  a  quantity  of  ripe 
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corn  into  a  little  sort  of  sieve  called  a  Terns,  which 
they  held  in  both  hands  and  shook  so  violently 
that  the  husks  or  *  chaff/  as  it  is  called,  became 
separated  from  the  grains  of  wheat  which  were 
now  ready  to  be  ground.  These  were  placed 
on  one  large  flat  stone  and  covered  over  with 
another,  and  the  two  heavy  stones  were  twisted 
round  and  round  till  the  wheat  between  was  all 
crushed  and  bruised. 

I  do  not  think  their  flour  could  have  looked  so 
soft  and  white  and  fine  as  ours,  but  perhaps  it  was 
all  the  better  for  that,  and  it  probably  tasted  just 
as  nice. 

I  fancy  many  of  the  cakes  and  loaves  must  have 
been  very  badly  burned  though,  for  they  had  no 
nice  ovens  like  ours  to  bake  them  in,  and  could 
only  put  them  on  the  top  of  the  hot  ashes  to  cook. 

Perhaps  you  think  you  would  rather  manage 
without  ovens  than  without  chairs,  or  sofas,  or 
carpets.  Rough  tables  they  probably  did  have, 
but  they  generally  sat  on  the  floor;  and  when 
bread  and  other  food  was  'thrown  about'  from 
hand  to  hand,  they  had  to  take  care  that  the  dogs 
did  not  get  hold  of  the  nicest  pieces  !  Poor  dogs, 
how  excited  they  must  have  been  when  meal-time 
came  round.  I  hope  they  got  a  good  share  of 
whatever  was  being  eaten. 

I  do  not  think  I  told  you  that  the  British  huts 
were  generally  round,  and  made  of  mud  and  clay, 
with  branches  of  trees  twisted  in  and  out.  In  the 
top  was  a  big  hole,  so  that  some  of  the  smoke 
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from  the  wood  fire  might  escape  through  the  roof. 
The  air  must  have  been  very  thick  and  disagree- 
able inside  the  hut  for  all  that.  There  were  often 
some  holes  in  the  wall  which  served  for  windows 
to  let  in  the  light;  but  as  the  people  had  never 
seen  glass,  these  holes  must  sometimes  have  let 
in  rain  and  sleet  and  snow  as  well.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  much  mind  the  smoke  and  the  cold,  as 
they  must  have  been  quite  used  to  it. 

There  are  some  people  living  now  who  build 
huts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Britons  did. 
When  I  was  in  the  very  north  of  Norway,  some 
of  the  Laplanders  who  live  still  farther  north  had 
come  down  to  settle  for  the  summer.  They  had 
built  a  number  of  funny  little  mud  huts,  in  one  of 
which  I  once  took  shelter  in  a  storm.  A  queer 
little  Lap  baby  was  in  a  basket  hanging  from  the 
roof,  and  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  smoke  and  the 
thick  air  in  the  least ;  but  I  found  it  so  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  so  difficult  to  breathe,  that  I  was 
soon  obliged  to  go  outside  in  the  rain  again. 
There  was  a  great  hole  in  the  roof  of  this  hut, 
and  though  it  might  have  let  out  some  smoke,  it 
let  in  plenty  of  rain,  so  that  the  mud-floor  was  quite 
wet  just  under  the  hole. 

How  troublesome  the  fierce  and  dangerous 
beasts  must  have  been  in  those  days !  The  poor 
Britons  probably  had  many  a  terrible  fight  with 
bears  and  hyenas,  wild  boars  and  wild  cats— such 
great,  fierce,  savage  cats. 

And  worst  of  all  there  were  the  wolves.    Great 
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packs  of  wolves  roaming  about  at  night ;  so  that 
people  often  were  afraid  to  go  out  alone,  and  used 
to  join  together  in  parties,  arming  themselves  with 
knives  and  sharp  flint  hatchets  to  protect  them- 
selves from  these  beasts. 

I  shall  tell  you  later  about  a  very  wise  king  of 
England  who  thought  of  a  plan  for  clearing  the 
country  of  these  savage  creatures.  He  gave 
notice  that  he  would  offer  a  reward  for  every 
wolf's  head  that  was  brought  to  him.  Some  of 
the  people  wondered  very  much  why  he  wanted 
the  wolves'  heads,  but  as  they  were  always  paid 
when  they  brought  one  to  the  king,  they  set  to 
work  in  earnest  to  hunt  and  kill  all  the  wolves 
they  could  find,  and  carry  their  heads  to  the  king. 

And  so  the  wolves  grew  scarcer  and  scarcer, 
until  at  last  there  was  not  one  left  in  the  land. 

I  think  *Merrie  England'  must  have  been 
merrier  still  when  the  little  children  could  run 
about  and  play  in  the  fields,  and  pick  flowers  in 
the  woods,  without  the  risk  of  meeting  with  such 
dangerous  animals. 

The  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is  not  true 
of  course,  because  we  know  that  a  wolf  cannot 
talk,  and  Red  Riding  Hood's  wolf  had  plenty  to 
say  to  the  little  girl ;  but  it  is  an  old,  old  English 
tale,  and  mothers  used  to  tell  it  a  thousand  years 
ago  to  their  little  ones,  to  make  them  afraid  of 
wandering  too  far  from  home  into  the  thick  forests, 
in  case  any  cruel,  hungry  wolves  should  pounce 
upon  them  and  gobble  them  up. 


CHAPTER  II 

CURIOUS  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  DRUIDS-HOW  THEY 
TAUGHT  THE  PEOPLE  AND  GATHERED  THE 
MISTLETOE  IN  THE  WOODS  — HOW  THE 
ROMANS  CAME  OVER  THE  SEA  AND  SEIZED 
UPON  BRITAIN 

In  the  early  days  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
there  were  no  chapels  and  churches  such  as  are 
seen  in  England  now.  Some  men  who  were  called 
Druids  used  to  teach  the  people,  who  gathered 
together  in  crowds  to  listen  to  their  preaching. 

In  some  places  in  the  country  are  to  be  found 
a  number  of  enormous  stones,  some  of  which  are 
placed  in  a  circle,  or  ring;  they  are  much  too 
big  to  have  come  there  by  chance.  Nobody  can 
be  quite  sure  when,  or  why,  they  were  placed 
there,  and  nobody  knows  who  it  was  that  first 
used  them;  but  many  think  they  were  used  by 
the  Druids;  and  that  the  Britons  gathered  there 
in  large  numbers,  to  hear  what  the  Druids  had  to 
say  to  them. 

One  very  large  circle  of  stones  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  in  Wiltshire,  is  called  Stonehenge.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  remains  of  some  temple,  or  big 
church,  but  it  is  all  in  ruins  now. 
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You  can  clamber  over  the  great  stones,  and 
have  a  good  game  of  hide-and-seek  among  them. 
Buttercups  and  daisies  and  crimson  poppies  and 
meadowsweet  grow  around;  and  the  shepherd- 
boys  bring  their  sheep  to  eat  the  grass  that 
springs  up  everywhere  near. 

When  Christmas  comes  again,  I  dare  say  you 
may  be  helping  to  hang  up  holly  and  mistletoe, 
so  that  the  rooms  may  look  bright  and  gay;  if 
you  do,  you  must  think  of  the  Druids,  for  they 
dearly  loved  the  mistletoe.  Many  of  the  people 
believed  that  it  was  a  magic  plant,  and  that  if 
they  carried  about  a  tiny  piece,  they  would  never 
be  ill  or  unhappy. 

Of  course  this  was  a  very  foolish  idea ;  but  it  is 
true  that  the  mistletoe  is  really  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  plant,  and  it  is  strange  to  think  that 
it  was  often  hung  up  in  the  Britons'  huts  so  many 
years  ago.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe  do  not 
grow  in  the  earth  like  other  plants,  but  upon  the 
branches  of  trees ;  and  we  often  see  it  now  cling- 
ing round  old  oaks,  or  apple-trees.  Strangely 
enough  too,  the  part  of  England  where  it  flourishes 
best  and  is  most  plentiful  is  the  country  round 
about  Salisbury  Plain. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting sight  when  all  the  people  went  into  the 
woods  with  the  Druids  to  gather  the  mistletoe. 
The  Druids  went  first  with  bright,  shining  sickles 
for  cutting  down  their  favourite  plant  from  the 
oaks ;  and  after  them  came,  in  a  sort  of  procession. 
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a  crowd  of  men  and  women  and  girls  and  boys, 
winding  their  way  through  the  pleasant  woods, 
and  singing  loud  songs  in  praise  of  the  beautiful 
mistletoe. 

Many  of  the  Britons  could  sing  very  well ;  and 
some  of  the  men-singers,  who  were  called  *  Bards,* 
used  to  make  up  long  songs  about  things  that 
had  happened ;  about  wonderful  battles,  and  brave 
men,  and  beautiful  women— about  all  sorts  of 
events  that  they  had  either  invented  or  remem- 
bered. These  songs  were  sung  by  their  children 
and  their  grandchildren  many  years  after  the  men 
who  had  made  them  up  were  dead. 

People  could  not  read  or  write  in  those  days, 
you  must  remember,  so  the  old  songs  were  care- 
fully taught  to  the  little  children,  and  were  very 
useful  to  tell  of  things  that  had  happened  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  as  there 
were  no  books  in  which  they  could  be  written 
down. 

The  Britons  loved  their  native  land  very  dearly. 
They  were  quite  satisfied  with  its  fertile  soil,  and 
its  pleasant  rivers  in  which  so  many  shining  fish 
darted  about  in  the  sunshine ;  and  they  were  very 
busy  and  very  happy  in  their  funny  little  mud  huts, 
dotted  about  all  over  the  country. 

They  would  have  been  a  great  deal  happier  still 
if  the  people  who  lived  in  other  lands  would  have 
left  them  alone  in  peace  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings 
and  comforts  of  their  island  home.  But  they  were 
unfortunately  constantly  troubled  by  quarrelsome 
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people  who  lived  in  the  countries  near,  and  who, 
not  content  with  their  own  land,  used  to  come 
over  to  Britain  and  try  to  help  themselves  to 
anything  which  they  thought  would  be  useful  to 
them. 

These  tiresome  people  must  have  been  more 
troublesome  to  the  Britons  than  the  wild  animals 
they  had  nearly  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of;  for 
they  came  constantly,  in  ships  over  the  sea,  seized 
the  corn  that  the  industrious  Britons  had  stored 
up  for  use  in  the  winter ;  stole  large  numbers  of 
sheep  and  goats ;  and  now  and  then  they  actually 
ran  off  with  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  These 
they  carried  away  to  their  big  ships,  and  sold  as 
slaves  into  far-away  countries,  where  they  lived 
miserable  lives,  and  never  returned  to  their  fathers 
and  mothers  and  their  dear  native  land. 

I  wonder  whether  you  have  heard  grown-up 
people  speak  of  *  the  time  of  the  Romans '  ?  They 
mean  a  time,  many  years  ago,  when  there  was 
a  great  and  powerful  country  called  Rome,  and 
the  people  who  lived  there  were  known  as  the 
*  Romans.'  There  is  no  such  nation  now,  though 
there  is  still  a  town  in  Italy  called  Rome  where 
these  Romans  used  to  live.  The  language  they 
spoke  is  called  Latin. 

The  Romans  thought  a  great  deal  about  fight- 
ing, and  they  were  so  strong,  and  such  clever 
soldiers  that  they  usually  managed  to  win  most 
of  the  battles  they  fought. 

They  heard  a  great  deal  about  Britain  and  the 
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brave,  fair  people  who  lived  there.  They  were  told 
how  fertile  the  land  was,  so  that  almost  everything 
that  was  planted  would  grow  quite  easily;  and 
stories  were  told  about  the  number  of  animals  that 
could  be  hunted  in  the  forests,  and  of  the  swift- 
flowing  rivers  that  were  so  full  of  fish. 

They  were  very  interested  also  at  hearing  that 
valuable  metals  were  to  be  found  by  digging  in 
the  earth  in  Britain— iron,  tin,  lead,  and  many 
others. 

Now  all  these  things  about  Britain  interested 
the  Romans  very  much,  and  at  last  they  de- 
termined to  sail  across  the  sea  to  Britain,  and 
find  out  for  themselves  whether  all  the  wonderful 
tales  they  had  heard  were  true. 

They  came  to  the  island  in  great  ships,  and  the 
general  who  commanded  them  was  called  Julius 
Caesar. 

Besides  being  a  fine  soldier  Julius  Caesar  could 
write,  and  he  did  write  many  of  the  things  about 
the  ancient  Britons  that  I  am  telling  you  now. 

How  alarmed  the  poor  Britons  must  have  been 
when  they  saw  the  Romans  sailing  towards  their 
island !  I  can  fancy  their  excitement  as  they 
crowded  down  to  the  seashore,  the  men  sharpen- 
ing their  knives  and  hatchets,  and  seeing  that 
their  bows  and  arrows  were  in  good  order;  and 
the  women  and  little  children  standing  together 
in  terrified  groups,  trembling  and  crying,  and 
wondering  what  was  going  to  happen. 

There  were  many  big,  big  vessels  with  banners 
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flying  in  the  wind,  crowded  with  great  fierce 
soldiers  in  shining  armour,  with  bright  steel 
helmets  on  their  heads.  They  were  brandishing 
long  spears,  and  carrying  all  sorts  of  terrible 
weapons  that  the  Britons  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of. 

Brave  people  as  they  were,  the  Britons  must 
have  felt  sure  from  the  first  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  driving  them  away  however  well  they 
fought.  And  so  it  turned  out.  The  Romans  very 
soon  conquered  them,  and  after  killing  a  great 
many,  helped  themselves  to  all  the  corn  and  cattle 
they  could  find,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
poor  Britons'  homes,  and  drove  them  away  to  hide 
and  starve  among  the  hills  and  forests. 

As  time  passed,  however,  many  of  the  Britons 
who  had  been  leading  a  very  miserable  life  in  the 
woods,  ventured  back  to  their  own  homes;  and 
as  they  were  quite  willing  to  own  themselves 
beaten,  and  offered  to  stay  and  work  for  the 
Romans,  their  lives  were  spared. 

In  fact  the  Romans  knew  that  in  many  ways 
the  Britons  could  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them. 
They  could  show  them  where  the  tin-mines  were 
and  take  them  to  the  places  where  other  metals 
were  buried  underground,  and  would  be  able 
to  tell  them  many  useful  things  about  the 
country. 

Some  of  them  were  allowed  to  fetch  their  wives 
and  little  children  from  their  hiding-places  in  the 
forests  and  among  the  hills,  and  live  in  their  old 
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homes  again.  The  Romans  did  not  want  their 
queer  mud  huts— not  they!  They  could  build 
beautiful  new  houses  for  themselves  of  bricks 
and  stone,  and  the  poor  Britons  had  to  help 
them. 

At  first  they  felt  this  a  great  hardship,  but  after 
a  while  they  were  much  happier ;  they  found  they 
were  learning  all  sorts  of  useful  things  that  they 
had  never  thought  of  for  themselves.  They  were 
taught  to  make  good,  hard  roads,  for  instance, 
instead  of  the  muddy  lanes  and  paths  that  they 
were  used  to ;  and  they  learned  how  to  build  such 
great  high,  strong  walls,  that  the  troublesome 
people  who  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  (who  were  called  Picts  and  Scots)  did  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  annoy  them  and  to  steal  their 
property.  Some  of  these  walls,  or  parts  of  them, 
are  standing  now,  although  it  is  so  many  years 
since  they  were  built;  so  you  can  fancy  how 
clever  the  Romans  were,  and  how  many  things 
they  understood  besides  fighting. 

The  Romans  seemed  to  find  Britain  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  live  in.  Other  ships  sailed  from 
Rome,  bringing  to  Britain  the  wives  and  families 
of  many  of  the  soldiers  who  chose  to  make  their 
home  there.  These  carried  with  them  many  new 
plants  and  vegetables  to  put  in  their  gardens ; 
and  all  sorts  of  seed  and  grain,  quite  unknown  in 
Britain,  were  sown  in  the  fields.  The  land  was 
properly  drained,  and  in  short,  the  Romans  knew 
so  many  useful  things  that  the  poor  islanders  at 
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last  began  to  think  that  what  had  seemed  to 
them  at  first  sight  such  a  terrible  misfortune, 
was  really  turning  out  for  their  good  in  the 
end. 

So  things  went  on  for  many  years  until  the 
Britons  had  almost  forgotten  the  angry  feelings 
they  had  had  when  the  Romans  first  came,  and 
when  the  terrible  battle  was  fought. 

But  after  many  years  the  Romans  grew  tired  of 
living  in  Britain,  and  made  up  their  minds  that 
Rome  was,  after  all,  the  country  they  liked  best. 
Besides  this,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  come 
back  to  Rome,  because  they  were  needed  to 
defend  their  own  land  from  its  enemies ;  and  by 
degrees,  they  began  to  leave  Britain,  and  their 
houses  and  farms  there,  and  go  back  to  Rome 
again. 

The  Britons  were  quite  sorry  when  they  saw  the 
last  of  the  Romans  sailing  away  from  their  island. 
They  were  afraid  too,  that  other  enemies  might 
come  and  attack  them  as  soon  as  they  were  left 
to  themselves  and  had  no  powerful  Roman  soldiers 
to  help  them.  More  than  once  they  begged  the 
Romans  to  return,  but  they  would  not  come.  This 
is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Britons  to  the 
Roman  consul  or  chief  magistrate. 

It  began  'The  groans  of  the  Britons.  The 
savages  drive  us  to  the  sea.  The  sea  throws  us 
back  on  the  savages;  so  we  must  either  be 
drowned,  or  killed  by  the  sword.' 

When  they  spoke  of  the  '  savages '  they  meant 
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the   Picts  and  Scots,  who  lived  in  the  north  of 
Britain,  which  is  now  called  Scotland. 

Even  this  miserable  letter  which  the  Britons 
wrote  was  of  no  use,  for  the  Romans  had  quite 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  not  go  back 
to  Britain. 

Besides  the  savage  Picts  and  Scots,  pirates,  or 
sea-robbers,  came  sailing  over  in  huge  ships  from 
other  countries,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  poor 
Britons  had  very  little  peace  for  many  years,  but 
were  always  busy  trying  to  defend  themselves 
from  their  disagreeable  enemies. 

Among  these  were  some  people  called  Saxons 
and  Angles.  They  settled  themselves  in  the  east 
part  of  Britain,  and  try  as  they  would,  the  Britons 
could  never  drive  them  away.  So  they  had  to 
put  up  with  them  as  neighbours. 

In  time  they  became  a  little  more  friendly  with 
them.  The  British  children  used  to  play  with 
the  little  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  after  a  while 
some  of  the  Saxon  and  Angle  young  men  married 
the  pretty,  good-tempered  British  girls ;  so  at  last 
it  became  almost  impossible  to  say  which  people 
were  to  be  called  *  Angles,'  and  which  *  Britons.' 

At  last  they  agreed  to  change  the  name  of  the 
country  to  *Angleland.'  If  you  say  this  word  very 
quickly  to  yourself,  you  will  find  it  sounds  very 
like  England. 

The  first  king  who  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
England  was  called  Egbert,  and  I  want  you  to 
remember  his  name. 
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Before  his  time  the  Britons  had  been  governed  by 
lords,  or  chiefs  who  lived  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  But  these  chiefs  used  to  quarrel  so  much 
among  themselves  that  at  last  it  was  decided  that 
the  best  way  would  be  to  choose  one  of  them, 
and  make  him  king  over  the  whole  land.  Then 
they  chose  Egbert,  who  was  a  brave  and  good 
man.     He  was  made  king  in  the  year  802. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  HAPPY  HOME  OF  LITTLE  ALFRED  AND 
HIS  BROTHERS 

King  Egbert  ruled  wisely  and  well.  I  fear  he 
must  have  had  a  very  disagreeable  time  of  it, 
however,  for  soldiers  from  the  north,  and  sea- 
robbers  from  foreign  countries  were  constantly 
landing  in  England  ;  and  the  English  were  always 
fighting  battles  with  them,  and  trying  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  country. 

After  Egbert  died,  it  was  much  the  same  when 
his  son,  Ethelwulf,  was  king.  The  Danes,  who 
were  the  most  troublesome  of  all  his  enemies, 
landed  in  Britain  in  such  numbers,  that  it  really 
seemed  at  one  time  that  they  might  conquer  the 
whole  island. 

But  just  in  time  to  save  the  country  from  this 
danger,  there  came  to  the  throne  one  of  the 
bravest  and  wisest  kings  that  England  ever  had. 

This  was  Ethelwulf  s  youngest  son,  whose  name 
was  Alfred,  and  who  is  always  called  Alfred  *  the 
Great.'  I  am  sure  that  you  must  already  have 
heard  many  things  about  him,  and  I  think  you  will 
enjoy  another  story  about  him ;  so  I  am  going  to 
begin  at  the  very  beginning,  long  before  he  was 
made  king. 

30 
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Alfred  was  a  dear,  pretty  little  boy,  living  with 
his  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
a  little  village  in  Berkshire  called  Wantage. 

Do  you  wonder  how  I  know  that  Alfred  was 
such  a  dear  little  fellow  ?    I  will  tell  you. 

The  people  of  England  were  beginning  to  im- 
prove very  much,  and  by  the  time  Alfred  came  to 
the  throne,  had  left  off  many  of  their  rough  savage 
ways,  and  had  become  more  civilised.  Many  of 
the  priests,  or  clergymen,  knew  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  one  of  them  named  Asser,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Sherborne,  was  very  fond  of  Alfred,  and 
has  written  the  history  of  his  life.  There  were  no 
such  things  as  printed  books  then,  and  Asser 
wrote  on  parchment;  but  the  language  has 
changed  so  much  since  then  that  you  could  not 
understand  one  word  of  his  writing. 

Fortunately  his  book  has  often  been  translated, 
or  put  into  words  which  we  can  understand,  so 
that  I  am  able  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  he 
said  about  Alfred. 

Asser  wrote  *  Beloved  was  he— the  very  darling 
of  all.  He  was  fairer  than  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  in  looks,  words,  and  ways,  the  lovesomest.' 

Then  he  tells  us  that  Alfred  loved  music,  and 
could  sing  quite  prettily ;  also  that  he  was  able  to 
play  very  well  on  a  sort  of  harp  that  belonged  to 
his  mother.  But  I  think  what  comes  next  was  the 
best  of  all.  Asser  goes  on  to  say  that  Alfred  was 
honourable  and  loved  truth  and  wisdom.  When 
you  hear  such  things  about  a  boy,  you  may  be 
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pretty  sure  he  will  grow  up  to  be  a  good  and  use- 
ful man,  as  Alfred  did. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  father  and 
mother,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  nobody  thought 
it  at  all  likely  that  he  would  ever  become  king, 
because  his  elder  brothers  had  to  have  their  turns 
at  being  king  first;  and  so  they  did.  But  they 
were  killed  one  after  the  other,  fighting  the  Danes ; 
so  it  happened  that,  after  all,  Alfred  did  become 
King  of  England. 

But  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  amused  themselves  together  in  the 
pleasant  fields  around  Wantage,  they  thought  and 
cared  very  little  about  what  was  going  to  happen 
when  they  grew  up. 

A  happy  time  they  seemed  to  have  in  merry 
England.  They  were  out  of  doors  a  great  deal, 
and  we  are  told  that  they  were  taught  to  ride,  and 
had  ponies  of  their  own;  and  bows  and  arrows 
which  they  could  use  very  well.  Sometimes  for  a 
treat,  they  went  out  hunting  with  their  father  the 
king,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  court ;  and  they 
knew  many  curious  and  interesting  games  and 
sports,  which  you  would  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand. 

One  thing  seems  very  strange  to  us.  They 
never  did  any  lessons,  as  all  children  have  to  do 
now.    No  reading,  no  writing,  no  sums ! 

Nobody  cared  anything  about  such  things  then, 
and  very  few  of  the  grown-up  people  even,  could 
write  their  own  names  1    As  for  reading— why,  I 
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told  you  there  were  no  books  such  as  we  see  now ; 
and  those  monks  and  priests  who  wished  to  make 
a  book,  had  to  write  with  their  own  hands  on 
parchment.  Parchment  is  the  skin  of  sheep  or 
goats,  dried  and  stretched,  and  made  ready  for 
writing  on  ;  and  though  the  books  were  sometimes 
painted,  and  some  of  the  capital  letters,  especially, 
were  very  beautifully  coloured,  or  *  illuminated '  as 
it  is  called,  we  should  have  thought  them  very 
thick  and  rather  clumsy  compared  with  the  lovely 
books  we  see  now. 

There  is  a  nice  little  story  told  about  a  parch- 
ment book  of  poetry  which  belonged  to  Queen 
Osburga,  Alfred's  mother,  which  had  in  it  many 
beautiful  coloured  pictures.  The  queen  was  one 
of  the  few  people  who  could  read,  and  the  children 
loved  to  hear  her  explain  the  pictures  to  them. 

One  day  she  said  to  them,  *  Ah !  boys,  how  nice 
it  would  be  if  you  could  read  about  these  pretty 
pictures  yourselves ! ' 

The  children  thought  they  should  never  have 
patience  to  learn  to  read. 

'Besides,  dear  mother,'  they  said,  *  there  is 
always  so  much  to  do  out  of  doors,  where  we  fish, 
and  climb  trees,  and  ride  about  on  our  pretty 
ponies.' 

*Well,'  answered  their  mother,  'I  have  thought 
of  a  good  plan.  You  can  all  try  to  learn,  and  the 
boy  who  is  first  able  to  read  shall  have  this  pretty 
book  for  his  very  own.' 

This  pleased  the  little  princes  very  much,  and 
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they  set  to  work  in  g-ood  earnest  to  learn  to  read. 
But  after  a  time  they  grew  rather  tired  of  it,  and 
first  one  and  then  another  ran  away  to  find  birds' 
eggs  in  the  woods,  or  to  practise  shooting  at  a 
target  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  At  last  none 
of  the  princes  cared  about  studying  and  trying  to 
learn  except  little  Alfred ;  but  he  was  so  anxious 
to  have  the  pretty  book,  and  besides,  wished  so 
much  to  please  his  dear  mother,  that  he  would  not 
give  up.  And  so,  in  the  end,  he  did  learn,  and  the 
prize  was  given  to  him.  How  pleased  he  must . 
have  been  when  the  Queen  put  it  into  his  hands ! 
I  am  sure  she  kissed  him  and  called  him  her  own 
dear  little  boy. 

There  are  many  stories  told  about  Alfred,  and 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  all  true,  but  I  never 
read  any  that  did  not  praise  him ;  so  I  think  we 
may  believe  that  every  one  loved  him,  and  that  he 
was  a  generous,  good-hearted  little  fellow. 

One  more  little  tale  about  him  which  I  think 
particularly  pretty,  I  know  you  will  like  to  hear. 

He  was  once  upon  a  time  very  busy  making 
some  toy  boats,  and  his  eldest  brother  Athelstan, 
who  was  quite  a  big  boy,  had  given  him  some  good 
advice  about  them,  showing  him  how  to  shape 
them  properly,  and  to  fit  them  up  with  sails. 
Quite  a  number  were  finished  and  were  floating 
about  gaily  on  a  pond,  while  Alfred  was  clapping 
his  hands  and  shouting  with  delight,  as  the  wind 
caught  the  sails  and  blew  them  along. 

It  happened  that  a  servant  was  passing  that 
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way,  and  came  to  see  what  the  boys  were  making 
such  a  noise  about.  When  he  saw  the  little  boats 
he  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  ran  to  the 
king  and  queen,  who  were  in  a  tent  with  a  great 
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number  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  told 
them  what  Alfred  had  done. 

Then  the  king  and  queen,  and  all  the  gay 
company,  came  to  the  pond  to  look  at  the  boys' 
boats. 

After  they  had  admired  them  very  much,  the 
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king  called  Alfred  to  him  and  patted  his  head 
kindly :  *  Well  done,  my  boy ! '  he  said  to  him. 
'Well  done!  I  am  proud  to  have  such  a  clever 
little  son.' 

Then  Alfred  ran  to  his  big,  kind  brother  Athel- 
stan  who  was  standing  near,  and  seizing  his 
hand,  led  him  up  to  the  king.  *  Father,'  he  said,  *  if 
Athelstan  had  not  helped  me,  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  make  the  boats.  So  if  you  praise  me, 
you  must  praise  him  too.' 

[The  origin  of  this  little  story  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that,  in  after  years,  Alfred  refused 
to  take  all  the  credit  for  his  fine  navy,  attributing 
much  of  its  success  to  the  energy  and  example  of 
his  brother  Athelstan.] 

When  Alfred  was  still  a  little  boy,  his  dear,  kind 
mother  died.  I  am  sure  he  grieved  for  her  very 
much,  and  perhaps  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
would  try  to  remember  all  the  good  things  she 
had  taught  him,  and  to  grow  up  a  wise  and  good 
man,  just  as  she  would  have  wished  him  to  be. 


CHAPTER  IV 

HOW  ALFRED  BECAME  A  GREAT  KING  AND 
DEFEATED  THE  DANES 

Alfred  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  became 
King:  of  England.  After  that  many  curious  things 
happened  to  him,  and  he  had  all  sorts  of  strange 
adventures.  Some  of  the  things  he  did  it  would 
be  quite  useless  for  me  to  tell  you,  because  you 
would  not  understand  them  until  you  are  older. 
Many  of  the  wise  laws  he  made  are  in  use  in 
England  to  this  very  day ;  although  it  is  rather 
more  than  a  thousand  years  since  he  was  king. 
But  some  day  you  will  love  to  read  all  the  interest- 
ing books  that  have  been  written  about  him.  And 
you  will  like  him  more  and  more,  because  he 
showed  himself  to  be  just  and  honourable,  and  was 
so  unselfish  that  he  thought  more  of  his  people's 
happiness  than  of  his  own. 

When  he  first  became  king,  he  did  not  have  a 
very  pleasant  time.  As  I  told  you  the  Danes  were 
always  coming  and  fighting  and  stealing,  and 
bothering  the  English.  They  gave  him  so  much 
trouble  that  he  used  sometimes  to  say,  '  How  I 
wish  I  had  never  become  a  king  ! '  But  as  he  was 
the  king,  and  was  bound  to  protect  and  take  care 
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of  his  subjects,  he  made  the  best  of  it,  and  did  his 
duty  bravely. 

And  many  and  many  a  battle  he  and  his  soldiers 
fought  with  the  Danes.  Sometimes  the  Danes 
won,  and  sometimes  Alfred  won  and  drove  them 
away.  But  back  they  came  again,  not  many 
months  afterwards,  with  fresh  fighting-men,  all 
ready  to  begin  another  battle. 

At  last  after  a  very  long  and  terrible  fight,  Alfred 
was  quite  beaten,  and  all  his  brave  soldiers  who 
had  escaped  alive  were  obliged  to  hide  in  the 
woods  and  forests,  so  that  the  Danes  should  not 
find  them.  Poor  Alfred  was  left  quite  alone,  and 
he,  too,  had  to  hide,  for  fear  the  fierce  Danes,  who 
had  won  the  battle,  should  find  and  kill  him. 

He  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  tired,  sad, 
and  hungry;  and  all  the  while  he  was  thinking 
of  his  enemies,  the  Danes,  and  wondering  what 
he  could  do  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country. 

One  day,  when  he  had  been  without  food  for 
many  hours,  he  saw  in  front  of  him  a  rough-look- 
ing shepherd,  who  was  driving  some  sheep  and 
goats  into  the  meadows. 

Alfred  kept  very  still  and  peeped  at  the  man 
through  the  bushes.  He  knew  the  Danes  had 
promised  a  big  reward  to  any  one  who  could 
catch  him,  and  he  was  afraid  that  this  man  might 
be  tempted  to  give  him  up  to  his  enemies  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  reward. 

But  when  he  could  see  the  shepherd's  face,  he 
said  to  himself,  *  I  think  that  shepherd  looks  kind 
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and  good :  I  do  not  believe  he  would  be  unkind 
to  me.  Perhaps  he  will  give  me  a  piece  of  bread 
to  eat.  And  it  may  be  that  he  will  not  know  that 
I  am  King  Alfred.' 

So  he  determined  to  go  up  to  the  shepherd 
and  beg  him  for  some  food. 

The  moment  the  man  looked  at  him  he  knew 
him  to  be  the  king.  He  kneeled  down  and  took 
off  his  hat,  and  promised  him  he  would  try  and 
protect  him,  offering  him  food  and  shelter  in  his 
hut. 

Alfred  was  very  thankful  he  had  met  this  kind 
man,  but  he  said  to  him,  *  Kind  shepherd,  I  would 
gladly  go  with  you  to  your  home  for  rest  and 
food  and  shelter,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  treat 
me  well ;  but  if  some  of  your  neighbours  should 
see  me  and  know  that  I  am  the  king,  they  might 
tell  my  enemies  where  I  am.' 

'  Do  not  be  afraid,'  said  the  shepherd,  '  for  I  will 
lend  you  some  of  my  old  clothes,  and  then  nobody 
will  know  you,  but  will  think  you  are  a  poor 
shepherd  like  me.' 

Alfred  thought  this  was  very  good  advice.  Then 
the  shepherd  spoke  about  his  wife,  who  was  at 
home  in  the  hut.     He  said— 

*  She  is  a  very  good  woman,  but  it  will  be  best 
that  she  should  not  know  who  you  are,  for  she 
is  rather  too  fond  of  chattering  to  the  neighbours, 
and  she  might  let  out  the  secret' 

So  King  Alfred  dressed  himself  up  like  a  poor 
shepherd,  and  they  walked  together  to  the  little 
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cottage,  where   the   man's   wife  was   very  busy 
baking  some  cakes  for  supper.' 

*  Wife,'  said  the  shepherd,  *  here  is  a  poor  man 
who  is  very  hungry.  Will  you  give  him  one  of 
your  nice,  hot  cakes.  He  has  promised  to  help 
me  to  look  after  my  sheep  and  goats.' 

The  man  then  went  back  to  his  work,  and  his 
wife  handed  a  large,  hot  cake  to  Alfred.  He 
thanked  her  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  by  the  fire- 
side to  eat  it,  thinking  he  had  never  tasted  any- 
thing so  delicious.  While  he  was  enjoying  it  the 
woman  stood  and  looked  at  him.  Of  course  she  did 
not  guess  in  the  least  that  her  visitor  was  the  king. 

'Poor  fellow,'  she  thought,  *he  seems  very 
hungry.  If  he  stays  here  long,  he  will  eat  me 
out  of  house  and  home.  But  I  dare  say  he  will 
make  himself  useful  in  return  for  his  food.' 

*  Neighbour,'  she  said  aloud,  after  a  while,  *  I  am 
going  into  the  yard  to  feed  the  pigs,  and  while  I  am 
away  I  will  thank  you  to  look  after  these  cakes 
which  are  cooking  on  the  hearth.  They  will  soon 
be  brown  on  one  side,  and  then  they  will  need  turn- 
ing; so  just  see  to  them,  if  you  please,  so  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  my  husband's  supper  when 
he  comes  in.' 

'Willingly,  good  wife,'  said  Alfred. 

Then  the  woman  took  up  an  old  wooden  pail 
that  was  full  of  scraps  for  the  pigs,  and  left  the 
cottage. 

As  Alfred  sat  by  the  fire  all  alone,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a  strange  thing  it  was  that 
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the  King  of  England  should  be  sitting  in  a  poor 
little  hut,  helping  to  cook  an  old  woman's  cakes. 
He  rested  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  looked  at 
the  burning  logs,  and  some  of  his  thoughts  were 
very  sad.  He  wondered  what  had  become  of  all 
his  faithful  soldiers,  who  had  had  to  hide  in  the 
woods  too,  and  he  was  afraid  he  might  never  be 
able  to  gather  them  together  again  to  drive  the 
Danes  out  of  the  country. 

Now,  while  all  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  his  mind,  he  forgot  all  about  the  cakes 
he  had  promised  to  look  after.  They  got  browner 
and  browner,  until  at  last  they  became  quite 
black,  and  when  the  old  woman  came  in  she 
was  horrified  to  find  them  all  burnt  up  to  cinders, 
and  quite  spoiled.  Oh !  how  angry  she  was ! 
She  went  behind  Alfred,  who  had  not  heard  her 
come  in,  and  she  gave  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear ! 

The  poor  king  was  too  astonished  to  speak,  but 
the  woman  screamed  out— 

'  You  lazy,  good-for-nothing  rascal !  You  were 
glad  enough  to  eat  the  good  food  I  gave  you  :  but 
you  were  too  idle,  it  seems,  to  keep  my  husband's 
supper  from  burning ! ' 

Then  Alfred  told  her  how  very  sorry  he  was, 
and  begged  her  pardon,  and  I  dare  say  she  soon 
forgave  him,  for  I  think  she  must  have  been  a 
kind  old  woman,  though  she  had  a  hasty  temper : 
for  she  had  been  quite  willing  to  give  him  one  of 
her  cakes  when  he  first  came  in. 

Long  after  this,  when   King  Alfred  had  con- 
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quered  all  his  enemies,  he  did  not  forget  the  good 
shepherd  and  his  wife.  He  sent  them  a  bag  of 
money  in  return  for  the  cakes  he  had  spoiled,  and 
a  message  of  thanks  to  them  for  their  kindness 
in  giving  him  food  and  shelter. 

As  nobody  had  known  him  in  the  shepherd's 
clothes,  Alfred  thought  he  would  try  dressing  up 
again.  He  wished  to  get  into  a  large  Danish 
camp  that  was  near,  to  see  if  he  could  find  out 
what  his  enemies  were  doing,  and  whether  they 
were  thinking  of  fighting  any  more  battles  with 
the  English. 

He  knew  very  well  this  was  a  dangerous  thing 
to  do,  because  if  they  had  caught  him  dressed-up, 
or  disguised,  as  it  is  called,  they  would  certainly 
have  killed  him.  But  he  was  quite  determined  to 
go,  somehow  or  other,  and  this  is  what  he  did. 

I  told  you  before  that  Alfred  could  sing  and 
play  on  the  harp.  Well,  he  disguised  himself  as 
a  minstrel  and  went  boldly  in  amongst  all  his 
enemies  to  find  out  what  their  plans  were. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  quite  understand  what  a 
minstrel  is,  but  that  is  quite  easily  explained. 

You  heard  that  the  English,  or  Saxons  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  could  not  read  or  write. 
It  is  true  they  loved  hunting,  and  fishing,  and  out- 
door games,  and  this  was  all  very  well  in  summer- 
time, when  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  days 
were  long  and  bright ;  but  you  know  how  often 
there  is  wet  and  foggy  weather  in  England,  and 
in  the   winter,  when    it  is  dull   and  rainy,   how 
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pleasant  it  is  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  listen  to 
songs  and  stories,  instead  of  being  out  in  the 
cold.  If  people  cannot  read,  they  must  often,  I 
should  think,  be  very  dull,  and  not  know  how  to 
employ  their  time.  And  so  it  was  with  the  English 
in  those  far-off  days. 

Any  one  who  could  sing  a  good  song,  or  play 
the  harp,  or  tell  an  amusing  story,  was  sure  to  be 
very  welcome ;  and  people  used  to  learn  to  do  these 
things,  and  travel  about  from  castle  to  castle,  or 
from  house  to  house.  Every  one  was  pleased  to 
see  them,  and  to  give  them  food  and  shelter  in 
exchange  for  their  songs  and  amusing  tales. 

Now  these  singing  men  or  women,  who  wandered 
about  from  place  to  place,  were  called  '  minstrels.' 

When  Alfred  had  dressed  himself  like  a  minstrel, 
he  went  to  the  Danish  camp,  and  asked  if  they 
would  like  to  listen  to  some  songs  and  tunes  on 
the  harp.  The  Danes  were  delighted  and  let  him 
in  at  once.  They  were  so  pleased  with  his  music 
that  they  took  him  to  Guthrum,  their  chief,  who 
stayed  in  a  big  tent  away  from  the  common 
soldiers,  and  Guthrum  was  very  pleased  with 
him  too,  and  begged  him  to  stay  among  them  for 
a  few  days.  Of  course  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  the  wandering  minstrel  was  Alfred  the  Great. 

The  king  made  good  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears 
while  he  was  in  the  Danish  camp,  and  found  out 
many  things  that  the  Danes  were  plotting  against 
him.  But  I  should  think  he  must  have  felt  rather 
uncomfortable  sometimes,  for  if  the  Danes  had 
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discovered  who  he  was,  they  would  have  killed 
him  at  once. 

However,  no  harm  happened  to  him.  When  he 
had  found  out  all  he  wanted  to  know,  he  slipped 
away  out  of  the  Danish  camp,  and  called  his  brave 
soldiers  together ;  then  they  attacked  the  Danes 
again,  and  this  time  they  conquered  them,  after  a 
long  and  fierce  battle. 

When  Guthrum  was  taken  prisoner,  he  thought, 
of  course,  that  he  and  his  soldiers  would  be  killed  ; 
but  Alfred  said  he  would  like  to  forgive  them  all, 
and  make  friends.  He  asked  Guthrum  to  become 
a  Christian  and  to  be  his  friend,  and  begged  him 
to  stay  in  England,  and  help  him  to  defend  the 
country  from  other  enemies. 

Guthrum  was  quite  touched  that  Alfred  should 
ask  him  to  be  his  friend  instead  of  killing  him, 
and  he  said  to  Alfred  : — *  O  brave  king,  you  have 
disarmed  me  twice.' 

He  meant  that  Alfred  had  first  conquered  him 
in  battle,  and  then  had  conquered  his  angry 
feelings  by  being  so  kind  to  him. 

So  Guthrum  and  Alfred  were  friends ;  Guthrum 
became  a  Christian  and  was  baptized,  changing 
his  name  to  *  Athelstan,'  which  you  will  remember 
was  the  name  of  Alfred's  elder  brother,  who  had 
been  dead  many  years. 

The  English  are  all  very  proud  of  their  navy 
now.  I  dare  say  you  quite  understand  what  the 
*navy'  means.  It  is  a  collection  of  great  strong 
ships,  and  brave  fighting-men  whose  business  it 
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is  to  defend  their  country  from  any  enemies  who 
might  try  to  land  there.  I  think  you  have  often 
heard  the  song,  *  Britannia  rules  the  waves,'  and 
I  dare  say  you  know  that  it  means  how  strong  and 
powerful  the  splendid  British  vessels  are. 

Alfred  was  the  very  first  king  to  have  a  navy. 
He  too  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  as  his  own 
subjects  did  not  know  much  about  shipbuilding, 
he  sent  abroad  for  some  foreigners,  who  under- 
stood all  about  it.  He  paid  them  well  for  coming 
to  England  and  teaching  his  people  how  to  build 
ships  properly.  All  who  live  in  England  now  should 
feel  very  grateful  to  Alfred  for  taking  such  pains 
with  his  navy.  Of  course  since  that  time  it  has 
very  much  improved,  and  is  altogether  different 
from  what  it  was  then ;  but  still  it  was  King 
Alfred  the  Great  who  started  it :  so  the  good  idea 
was  really  his. 

There  were  many  other  things  that  Alfred  did 
to  improve  his  land  and  to  make  his  people  happy 
and  comfortable ;  so  many,  indeed,  that  I  cannot 
tell  you  all.  There  was  peace  in  the  country,  too, 
for  some  years,  so  the  English  had  time,  under 
this  wise  king,  to  learn  much  that  was  useful. 
When  people  are  always  quarrelling  and  disput- 
ing, they  very  seldom  find  time  for  doing  useful 
things. 

It  was  quite  wonderful  how  Alfred  found  time 
for  everything,  the  secret  of  it  being  that  he  never 
wasted  a  minute ;  so  that  all  was  attended  to  and 
nothing  was  neglected. 
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What  do  you  think  we  should  do  if  there  were 
no  watches  or  clocks  in  the  world  ?  The  English 
in  Alfred's  time  had  never  seen  such  things.  They 
used  to  try  and  guess  how  early  or  late  it  was 
by  watching  the  shadows  of  the  trees  which  the 
sunshine  threw  across  the  grass.  Or  they  would 
look  up  at  the  sun  itself,  and  try  to  judge,  as  it 
travelled  across  the  sky,  what  time  of  day  it  was. 
But  as  you  know,  there  are  many  days  in  England 
when  the  sun  does  not  peep  out  at  all  ;  what  were 
they  to  do  then  ?  Alfred  thought  of  a  very  clever 
way  of  measuring  time.  He  did  it  by  the  help 
of  candles— coloured  candles. 

These  were  painted  in  rings  or  belts  of  different 
colours— blue,  green,  red  or  yellow— as  many 
colours  as  he  had  things  to  see  about ;  and  he 
knew  by  the  burning  away  of  these  rings,  or  belts, 
when  he  had  spent  enough  time  over  any  one 
thing.  It  was  a  capital  plan,  but  there  was  one 
fault  about  it.  When  the  wind  blew  on  the 
flames,  they  used  to  flicker;  and  the  candles 
would  burn  away  faster  than  they  did  on  a  calm, 
still  day.  Then  Alfred  had  a  number  of  lanterns 
made  with  candles  inside  them,  so  that  the  flames 
were  protected  from  draughts. 

King  Alfred  did  not  live  to  be  a  very  old  man. 
He  died  in  the  year  901,  when  he  was  just  fifty 
years  old. 

How  sorry  all  the  people  of  England  must  have 
been  to  lose  their  good  and  wise  king ! 


CHAPTER  V 

HOW  KING  CANUTE  THE  DANE  GAINED  THE 
LOVE  OF  HIS  SUBJECTS. 

King  Alfred  died  in  the  year  901,  and  his  son 
Edward  was  made  king.  I  hope  Edward  was 
fond  of  fighting,  because  he  had  plenty  of  it  to  do. 
Quarrels  with  the  Danes  soon  began  again.  They 
had  become  more  friendly  during  Alfred's  reign, 
as  I  told  you  before ;  but  now  disagreements  were 
continually  arising,  and  fighting  went  on  con- 
stantly— not  only  during  the  time  of  Edward's 
reign,  but  for  a  long  time  after  his  death ;  until 
there  came  a  great  change  in  England. 

In  the  year  1016  a  very  brave  and  sensible  king 
began  to  rule  over  the  English.  He  was  so  strong 
and  powerful  that  the  people  called  him  *  Ironside,' 
but  his  real  name  was  Edmund.  He  was  wise  as 
well  as  strong,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
English  could  not  be  happy  or  comfortable  while 
so  much  fighting  was  going  on  ;  and  although  he 
was  brave  and  fearless,  he  wished  for  peace  in  the 
land. 

At  that  time  the  king  of  the  Danes  was  in 
England  with  his  soldiers.  His  name  was  Canute. 
Edmund   Ironside  went  to  him  and  said:   *We 
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cannot  go  on  fighting  for  ever.  I  should  like  my 
people  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort,  as  nothing  is 
so  miserable  as  all  this  quarrelling.  Now  I  am 
going  to  propose  a  plan  to  you.  Shall  we  divide 
the  kingdom  of  England  into  two  parts?  You 
shall  have  one  part  and  I  will  keep  the  other, 
and  we  will  promise  to  live  at  peace  with  one 
another.' 

The  Danish  king  Canute  agreed  to  this,  and 
as  they  were  both  wise  and  sensible  men,  I  dare 
say  they  might  have  kept  their  promises,  and 
become  friends.  But  sad  to  say,  brave  King 
Edmund  Ironside  died  very  soon  after  this 
arrangement  was  made.  It  is  believed  by  some 
that  before  he  died  he  begged  his  soldiers  and 
principal  lords  to  let  the  country  remain  in  peace, 
by  agreeing  that  King  Canute  should  become  the 
king  of  all  England  after  he  himself  should  be 
dead. 

The  people  seemed  willing  to  agree  to  this, 
so  in  the  year  1017  Canute  began  to  rule  over 
England  by  himself. 

It  certainly  seems  rather  strange  that  after 
fighting  the  Danes  for  so  many  years,  and  trying 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  the  English 
should  have  agreed  to  be  governed  by  a  Danish 
king.  But  Edmund  Ironside  was  wise :  he  knew 
that  King  Canute  was  the  very  best  king  England 
could  possibly  have,  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected :  for  King  Canute  the  Dane  ruled  over 
England  well. 
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He  made  a  great  many  good  laws,  besides 
building  beautiful  churches  and  monasteries  (as 
the  houses  were  called  where  the  monks  lived) ; 
and  as  he  really  tried  to  make  the  people  happy, 
they  soon  began  to  like  him  very  much. 

Indeed,  some  of  them  used  to  praise  him  more 
than  he  wished,  and  sometimes  he  begged  them 
not  to  think  better  of  him  than  he  deserved. 
Most  children  know  the  story  about  King  Canute 
and  the  waves ;  but  I  shall  tell  it  once  more,  in 
case  some  have  forgotten  it. 

The  nobles  and  courtiers  who  were  always  with 
the  king  pretended  they  thought  that  even  the 
waves  of  the  sea  would  obey  such  a  wise  man, 
and  that  if  he  told  them  not  to  wet  his  feet,  they 
would  not  dare  to  come  near  him.  Canute 
knew  they  did  not  really  believe  this,  and 
thought  them  very  foolish  to  say  such  things. 
Just  to  show  them  that  he  knew  they  were  talking 
nonsense,  he  sat  down  on  the  beach  and  spoke  to 
the  waves,  telling  them  to  keep  away;  but  of 
course  they  came  on  just  the  same,  and  the  king's 
feet  and  clothes  were  soon  soaked  with  salt 
water. 

Then  he  turned  round  to  the  nobles  and  said  he 
hoped  he  should  never  hear  them  talking  such 
nonsense  again. 

That  is  the  old  story  of  King  Canute  and  the 
waves. 

Canute  was,  of  course.  King  of  Denmark  as 
well  as  King  of  England,  but  he  really  seemed  to 
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like  England  best :  for  he  certainly  spent  most  of 
his  time  there. 

It  is  said  that  the  Danes  were  rather  jealous  of 
the  English ;  believing  that  Canute  used  to  favour 
them,  and  be  kinder  to  them  than  he  was  to  his 
old  subjects,  the  Danes.  One  thing  was  very 
certain— he  trusted  the  English,  and  pleased  them 
very  much  by  sending  nearly  all  the  Danish  ships 
and  soldiers  back  to  Denmark ;  saying  that  if  he 
needed  any  help  in  governing  England,  he  should 
ask  Englishmen  to  advise  him  how  to  rule  their 
own  country,  instead  of  Danes.  That  seemed 
only  fair,  and  the  English  were  very  glad  to 
hear  that  he  trusted  them ;  for  it  showed,  by 
his  sending  away  the  Danish  soldiers,  that  he 
believed  the  English  would  do  him  no  harm, 
even  though  he  had  none  of  his  own  soldiers 
near  him. 

And  so  every  one  was  satisfied  with  King  Canute. 
For  sixteen  years  there  was  no  fighting  in  England 
while  he  was  king.  People  worked  in  the  fields 
and  gathered  in  their  corn,  and  lived  happily  and 
comfortably.  They  had  time  to  think  of  other 
things  besides  wars  and  battles,  and  old  England 
then  must  have  been  indeed  a  pleasant  country  to 
live  in. 

Although  the  soldiers  and  fighting  men  had  gone 
back  to  their  own  country,  a  great  many  Danes 
preferred  living  in  England,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  they  changed  many  of  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  English.    For  instance,  the  English  were 
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still,  we  are  told,  very  fond  of  sitting  on  the  floor, 
but  the  Danes  used  to  laugh  at  them,  having  been 
accustomed  to  chairs  or  benches;  and  at  meal- 
times being  really  rather  particular  about  some 
things,  though  very  rough  and  careless  about 
others. 

All  the  household  dined  at  the  same  time ;  lords 
and  ladies,  nobles  and  servants,  used  to  sit  round 
a  long  table  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  or  principal 
room  in  the  house,  and  it  was  considered  very 
important  that  they  should  sit  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  which  was  raised  up  a  little  at 
their  end ;  then  came  the  nobles  and  soldiers,  and 
lower  down  the  servants  and  slaves.  We  must 
not  forget  the  dogs  too,  who  were  no  doubt  quite 
as  ready  for  their  meals  as  the  rest,  and  who 
were  fed  by  the  slaves  quite  at  the  low  end  of 
the  table. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  grand  feast  which  was 
given  in  honour  of  some  prince,  though  I  cannot 
tell  you  his  name.  While  the  lord  of  the  castle 
was  talking  and  laughing  with  his  guests,  a  great 
deal  of  squabbling  and  shouting  was  going  on  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table.  The  prince  thought  so 
much  noise  was  not  respectful  to  him,  as  he  could 
not  hear  himself  speak ;  so  the  lord  of  the  castle 
sent  a  serving-man  down  the  room  to  ask  what  it 
was  all  about. 

The  servant  came  back  and  told  them  that  two 
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brothers  were  quarrelling  because  the  younger 
had  seated  himself  nearer  the  head  of  the  table 
than  the  elder,  and  would  not  change  places  with 
his  brother. 

*  Will  he  not  so  ?  '  exclaimed  the  prince ;  *  then 
I  bid  all  that  are  at  that  end  of  the  room  pelt  him 
with  bones  till  he  chooses  to  move  and  make  room 
for  his  elder  brother.' 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  strange  way  of 
behaving  at  dinner?  I  should  think  that  while 
the  pelting  was  going  on,  there  was  more  noise  and 
shouting  than  ever ;  but  perhaps  the  young  brother 
was  ready  to  change  places  pretty  quickly,  when 
he  heard  what  the  prince  had  ordered  them  to  do. 

This  little  story  shows  us  how  rough  and  rude 
their  manners  must  have  been,  or  the  prince  would 
never  have  thought  of  saying  such  a  thing. 

It  is  true  that  the  Danes  (and  the  English  also) 
drank  a  great  deal  more  wine  at  their  meals  than 
was  good  for  them  ;  and  of  course  that  would  make 
them  boisterous  and  noisy ;  for  we  are  told  that 
their  feasts  very  often  ended  in  squabbles  and 
brawls,  and  sometimes  in  very  serious  fights  in 
which  people  were  wounded.  They  liked  a  sort 
of  wine  called  '  mead,'  made  from  honey  and  water. 
In  some  countries  this  drink  is  still  used,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  one  takes  it  now  in  England.  It 
used  to  be  put  in  a  huge  cup  with  two  handles, 
called  a  Loving-Cup,  and  this  was  passed  round 
and  round  until  it  was  emptied,  when  the  slaves 
would  rush  forward  and  fill  it  again  and  again. 
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I  think  at  last  it  should  have  been   called  the 
*  quarrelsome  cup  '  instead  of  the  Loving--Cup. 

The  slaves  used  to  carry  round  big  joints  of 
meat  at  dinner,  and  go  down  on  their  knees  in 
front  of  the  lords  and  ladies,  who  carved  slices 
off  for  themselves.  The  ladies  had  knives,  but 
had  to  use  their  fingers  as  well,  as  there  were 
no  forks ;  but  the  men  used  their  daggers,  or 
short  swords,  to  help  themselves  to  the  meat. 

When  you  hear  me  speak  of  '  slaves,'  you  must 
not  think  I  mean  black  negroes  from  Africa.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  at  the  time  I  am  telling  you 
about,  there  were  many  white  slaves  in  England. 
After  a  battle  it  was  usual  to  make  slaves  of  the 
prisoners  taken  on  either  side ;  that  is,  if  they  were 
not  killed  by  the  conquerors ;  and  many  of  the  very 
poor  English  themselves  used  to  sell  their  children 
as  slaves  when  they  had  not  enough  food  to  give 
them.  Perhaps  they  were  better  off  in  their 
masters'  houses  than  they  would  have  been  in 
their  own  homes,  where  there  was  Mittle  to  earn 
and  many  to  keep.'  But  it  must  have  been  a 
terrible  thing  to  lose  their  freedom,  and  as  you 
know,  such  a  thing  would  not  be  allowed  now  in 
any  country. 

These  slaves  and  their  children  also  used  to 
wear  round  their  necks  an  iron  band,  which  was 
made  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  taken  off. 
It  did  not  hurt  them,  but  I  think  they  must  have 
disliked  it,  because  it  was  the  badge  of  slavery. 

The    Danes   were   certainly  fighting-men ;   one 
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gets  quite  tired  of  reading  about  their  quarrels  and 
disputes.  But  it  seems  that  there  must  have  been 
times  when  these  restless  people  could  sit  still  and 
amuse  themselves  quietly.  We  must  not  forget 
that  they  taught  the  English  how  to  play  chess,  a 
very  serious  and  quiet  game,  as  I  dare  say  you 
know;  and  that  they  understood  backgammon 
and  draughts.  The  word  'backgammon'  means 
'  a  little  battle.' 

Did  you  know  before  how  very  old  some  of  the 
games  are  that  are  played  in  England  now  ?  As  for 
chess,  it  was  known  and  played  in  the  East  many, 
many  years  before  the  Danes  taught  it  to  the 
English.  This  is  the  very  oldest  game  that  is 
known. 

When  the  wise  and  clever  King  Canute  died,  he 
was  about  forty  years  old,  and  after  him  two  of  his 
sons  were,  in  turn,  made  Kings  of  England.  But 
they  were  worthless  men  and  bad  kings,  and  I 
shall  not  trouble  to  tell  you  anything  about  them. 

When  they  died,  a  half-brother  of  Edmund 
Ironside  became  king;  and  we  must  praise  him 
for  being  good  and  meek,  and  wishing  for  peace 
in  his  kingdom ;  but  he  was  not  very  clever.  He 
was  called  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  word 
'confessor'  in  those  days  had  much  the  same 
meaning  as  the  word  'saint.'  Edward  was  not 
called  the  'Confessor'  while  he  was  alive;  but  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  the  Pope  taught  the 
people  to  call  him  so,  that  they  might  remember 
that  he  had  been  a  holy,  or  saint-like  man. 
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Edward  the  Confessor  built  a  fine  church  at 
Westminster.  Our  beautiful  Westminster  Abbey 
is  on  the  very  spot  where  Edward's  church  once 
stood.  When  you  are  taken  to  see  it  you  must 
remember  that  Edward  the  Confessor  is  buried 
underneath  it. 

For  this  reason  Westminster  Abbey  has  been 
called  'The  Confessor's  Monument.'  If  you  should 
ever  hear  any  one  use  this  expression  you  will  now 
know  what  is  meant  by  it. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HOW  DUKE  WILLIAM  OF  NORMANDY  MADE  HIM- 
SELF KING  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WAS  CALLED 
'THE  CONQUEROR' 

I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  about  what  is  always 
called  the  *  Norman  Conquest ' ;  and  in  order  that 
you  should  understand  it  well,  we  must  go  back  a 
little  time,  and  find  out  who  the  Normans  were. 

Do  you  remember  what  a  bad  time  the  poor 
English  had  after  the  Romans  had  left  the  country 
because  of  the  fighting-men  and  pirates,  or  sea- 
robbers,  who  used  to  come  from  the  north  over  the 
sea  to  trouble  them  ? 

Other  people  besides  the  EngHsh  found  these 
North-men  or  Normen  very  disagreeable  neigh- 
bours. The  country  which  we  now  call  France 
was  then  named  Gaul,  and  when  the  North-men 
were  tired  of  worrying  the  English,  they  would  go 
over  to  Gaul  for  a  change,  and  ill-treat  the  people 
who  lived  there. 

One  day  they  went  over  in  great  numbers  to 
Gaul,  with  a  clever  and  strong  soldier  at  the  head 
of  them,  called  Rollo.  Rollo  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  stay  and  live  in 
Gaul  with  all  his  soldiers,   although  there  was 
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a  French  king,  and  all  the  land  of  France 
really  belonged  to  him.  He  was  a  silly  king, 
as  I  think  you  will  soon  agree,  and  was  named 
Charles ;  his  people  used  to  call  him  '  Charles 
the  Simple.' 

Charles  was  very  much  alarmed  when  the  men 
from  Norway  (or  North-way)  landed  in  his  king- 
dom. He  did  not  try  to  drive  them  away  as  the 
old  Britons  had  tried  to  drive  away  the  Romans 
many  years  before,  and  I  think  you  will  laugh 
when  you  hear  what  he  did  instead,  when  he  heard 
the  bad  news.  He  sat  down  on  the  grass  and 
began  to  cry  like  a  baby  ! 

Then  he  sent  a  message  to  Rollo  to  say  that  he 
did  not  want  to  fight;  but  that  if  he  stayed  in 
Gaul  with  all  his  soldiers,  he  must  promise  to 
behave  well ;  and  as  he  had  heard  that  the  North- 
men worshipped  idols,  he  should  wish  Rollo  and 
his  men  to  become  Christians.  Rollo  was  quite 
willing  to  agree  to  this. 

Then  Charles  said  that  Rollo  might  keep  for 
himself  that  part  of  France  where  he  had  landed  ; 
but  that  he  must  not  consider  himself  a  king,  but 
a  duke,  only ;  anti  to  show  that  Charles  was  the 
real  king,  Rollo  must  kneel  down  when  the  French 
and  Norman  soldiers  were  gathered  together,  and 
kiss  Charles's  toe ! 

Rollo  was  so  surprised  when  he  heard  this 
ridiculous  thing,  that  for  a  few  moments  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  say ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
he  shouted  :—*  Never !   Never!   Never!'    and    all 
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the  Norman  soldiers  shouted   *  Never  !  Never  ! ' 
too,  as  loud  as  they  could. 

Well,  they  quarrelled  for  so  long  over  this  silly 
piece  of  business,  that  at  last  Rollo  said  that 
though  he  would  certainly  never  kiss  Charles's 
toe,  he  would  tell  one  of  his  principal  soldiers  to 
kiss  it  instead,  if  that  would  do  as  well. 

King  Charles  was  still  very  vexed  about  it,  but 
he  said  at  last  that  he  supposed  he  must  agree 
to  it.  Then  Rollo  chose  one  of  his  biggest  and 
fiercest  soldiers,  and  told  him  he  must  kneel  down 
and  kiss  the  French  King's  toe  ! 

The  Norman  soldier  was  very  angry  at  having 
to  do  anything  so  silly;  but  Rollo,  who  was  his 
master,  insisted  on  being  obeyed;  so  down  went 
the  big  soldier  on  his  knees  before  King  Charles, 
and  I  think  he  was  in  rather  a  bad  temper. 
Instead  of  stooping  his  head,  and  kissing  the 
toe  gently,  he  seized  the  king's  foot,  and  violently 
jerked  it  upwards,  so  that  poor,  silly  Charles  rolled 
over  on  his  back !  You  may  think  how  angry  all 
the  French  people  were  to  see  their  king  sprawl- 
ing on  the  ground,  looking  so  foolish  !  But  the 
North-men  only  shouted  with  laughter,  which,  of 
course,  made  matters  worse. 

Well,  Charles  was  too  much  afraid  of  them  to 
be  angry  for  very  long,  so  he  pretended  to  forgive 
them  after  a  time  ;  and  all  the  Normans,  with  Rollo 
at  their  head,  settled  down  in  the  land  that  the 
French  king  had  given  them. 
Rollo  called  his  new  country  Normandy,  because 
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he  was  a  Norman ;  and  his  soldiers  as  well  as  all  the 
French  people,  called  him  the  *  Duke  of  Normandy.' 
This  story  about  RoUo  is  in  the  history  of  France, 
where  there  are  more  interesting  things  about 
him  and  his  brave  soldiers  ;  and  if  you  look  in  the 
map  of  Europe,  you  will  find  Norway  nearly  at 


He  seized  the  king's  foot  and  jerked  it  upwards 

the  top,  which  was  the  country  where  they  first 
came  from. 

The  Normans  soon  learnt  to  understand  French, 
and  at  last  they  forgot  their  own  language  al- 
together, and  always  spoke  French.  As  years 
went  on,  the  French  king  was  really  rather  glad 
to  have  them  there,  because  they  kept  their 
promises,  and  behaved  very  well ;  and  sometimes 
they  helped  him  to  defend   France,  which  they 
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began  to  look  upon  as  their  own  country,  from 
its  enemies.  In  many  ways  besides,  they  made 
themselves  useful  to  the  French  people  who  lived 
near  them. 

In  the  course  of  time  Rollo  died,  and  his  son 
became  Duke  of  Normandy;  and  when  he  died 
also,  Rollo's  grandson  was  made  Duke.  After- 
wards there  were  other  dukes,  and  then  there  was 
a  Duke  William. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  why  I  tell  you  about 
these  Normans,  as  this  book  is  supposed  to  be 
about  England.  I  do  so,  because  this  last  duke- 
William  of  Normandy— had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  England,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  all  about  him,  and  how  he  came  to  be  the 
Duke  of  Normandy. 

I  think  he  must  have  been  something  like  old 
Duke  Rollo,  who  had  died  many  years  before  :  for 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  staying  at  home,  but 
took  it  into  his  head  to  come  across  the  sea  and 
see  what  sort  of  country  England  was. 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  Egbert  was 
made  king  of  all  England,  and  many  kings  had 
reigned,  one  after  another— some  good,  some  bad  ; 
some  foolish  and  some  wise.  The  wisest  and  best 
of  them  all  was,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
remember.  King  Alfred  the  Great. 

He  too  had  been  dead  a  long  time  when  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  thought  he  would  go  over  and 
invade  England. 

I  wonder  whether  you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  *  invade '  ?  When  soldiers  go  all  over  a 
country  without  the  leave  of  the  king,  or  the  people 
who  live  there,  and  fight  any  one  who  wishes  to 
turn  them  out,  they  are  said  to  Mnvade'  the 
country.  The  Romans  'invaded'  Britain  in  the 
first  place ;  and  now,  many  years  afterwards,  the 
Normans  and  their  Duke  William  were  thinking 
of  *  invading '  it  again. 

England  had  improved  so  much  since  the  days 
of  the  early  Britons,  that  it  seemed  quite  a  different 
country.  The  people  no  longer  lived  in  mud  huts, 
and  wore  animals'  skins. for  clothing.  They  had 
nice  brick  and  stone  houses ;  and  their  clothes, 
though  not  like  those  that  are  worn  now,  were 
quite  warm  and  comfortable,  and  were  made  of 
linen,  wool,  and  sometimes  even  of  silk,  which  was 
brought  over  to  them  by  traders,  who  came  from 
far  countries.  These  traders  exchanged  many 
things— both  pretty  and  useful— for  cattle,  corn, 
tin,  or  anything  else  the  Britons  had  to  spare. 

There  were  schools  too,  where  the  children  were 
taught,  and  they  did  not  listen  any  more  to  the 
Druids :  for  the  Romans  had  driven  them  all  away ; 
and  had  sent  some  good  priests  and  monks  to 
teach  the  people  better  things. 

The  English  had  learnt  to  make  ships  too,  as  I 
told  you  in  one  of  my  stories,  and  were  able  to  sail 
about  the  sea,  and  to  pay  visits  to  foreign  countries, 
and  to  learn  to  speak  different  languages. 

Duke  William  of  Normandy  heard  that  the 
English  had  a  king  named  Harold,  and  that  some 
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of  the  people  did  not  like  him,  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  somebody  else  instead.  So  he  told  his 
soldiers  that  he  meant  to  go  to  England,  and  try 
to  make  the  people  have  him  for  their  king  instead 
of  Harold  ;  and  he  promised  all  sorts  of  fine  things 
to  any  one  who  would  go  over  with  him  and  help 
him  to  fight  the  English,  and  kill  King  Harold.  At 
last  they  all  agreed  to  go. 

It  was  true  that  some  of  the  English  people 
disliked  Harold,  and  said  he  had  no  right  to  be 
King  of  England;  but  then  they  did  not  want 
William  either;  and  when  he  and  his  army  did 
come  over,  they  all  joined  together  to  fight,  to 
defend  their  country  from  being  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  Normandy. 

William  and  his  soldiers  landed  at  Hastings  in 
the  year  1066,  and  there  was  a  terrible  fight  which 
was  called  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  Thousands 
of  Normans  and  thousands  of  English  were 
killed ;  and  in  the  end,  Harold,  the  English  king, 
was  shot  by  an  arrow  in  his  eye,  and  this 
caused  his  death.  After  that  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  became  King  of  England  instead 
of  Harold. 

On  Christmas  Day  there  was  a  great  ceremony 
in  the  big  Church  at  Westminster.  William  went 
there  with  all  the  people,  and  after  promising  to 
rule  the  country  well,  and  to  see  that  the  people 
kept  the  laws,  the  crown  was  put  upon  his  head 
by  a  clergyman  who  was  called  the  Archbishop  of 
York. 
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The  English  were  not  very  pleased  to  have  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  for  their  king,  but  as  they 
could  not  help  themselves,  they  had  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  William  is  generally  called  'William 
the  Conqueror'  because  he  conquered  King  Harold 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

On  the  day  that  William  was  crowned  king,  a 
rather  unlucky  thing  happened.  There  was  a  very 
large  number  of  Norman  soldiers  outside  the 
church  when  William  was  having  his  crown  put 
on,  and  of  course  they  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  what  the  English  said  :  for  the  Normans  could 
only  speak  French.  Suddenly  there  was  a  great 
noise  of  shouting  inside  the  church,  and  the 
Norman  soldiers  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
English  inside  the  church  were  insulting  their 
Duke.  The  people  were  really  only  cheering  the 
new  king,  but  the  Normans  grew  very  excited, 
and  began  to  attack  the  crowd ;  of  course  the 
people  had  to  defend  themselves,  and  many 
Norman  and  English  people  too  were  killed 
before  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake. 


CHAPTER  VII 

TELLS  ABOUT  THE  CONQUEROR;  THE  NEW 
LAWS  HE  MADE,  AND  HIS  TROUBLESOME 
CHILDREN 

You  will  want  to  know  how  the  English  got  on 
after  Harold  was  killed,  when  they  had  been 
obliged  to  take  the  Duke  of  Normandy  for  their 
king  instead. 

The  rich  people  got  on  very  well  at  first. 
William  began  by  trying  to  make  them  think  he 
was  going  to  be  an  excellent  king ;  and  he 
promised  that  they  should  all  be  glad  to  have 
him  ruling  over  them.  But  this  did  not  last 
long.  After  a  while  all  his  Norman  soldiers 
came  round  him,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had 
promised  them  a  share  in  his  good  luck,  if  they 
would  help  him  to  conquer  England.  So  William 
took  some  of  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  English 
people,  and  gave  them  to  his  Norman  knights  and 
soldiers.  This  was  very  unfair,  and  of  course  the 
English  grumbled  and  said  it  was  too  bad.  Then 
William  grew  angry,  and  said  he  should  do  as  he 
chose ;  and  as  some  of  the  noblemen  were  still 
vexed,  he  banished  them  (that  means  he  sent 
them  out  of  England  altogether,   and  said  they 
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were  never  to  come  back)  because  they  complained 
that  their  houses  and  lands  had  been  taken  away 
from  them  and  given  to  the  Normans. 

As  for  the  poor  people,  they  were  most  unfairly 
treated.  The  Normans  made  them  work  for 
them,  and  often  helped  themselves  to  their 
property — now  and  then  they  even  killed  them, 
without  being  punished  for  it.  But  if,  in  a  quarrel, 
a  poor  English  labourer  struck  a  Norman,  he  was 
punished  very  severely :  sometimes  his  hand  or 
his  foot  was  cut  off,  or  it  might  be,  one  of  his 
ears. 

William  made  many  new  laws,  most  of  which 
were  very  hard  on  the  English,  and  in  favour  of 
the  Normans.  And  so,  many  of  the  country  people 
lived  very  miserable  lives,  and  they  naturally  dis- 
liked the  Normans,  and  were  always  feeling  sorry 
that  their  king  Harold  had  been  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings. 

Some  of  the  laws  that  William  made  were  rather 
good.  One  useful  thing  he  did  was  to  send  people 
all  over  England  to  find  out  how  many  towns  and 
villages  there  were,  and  who  lived  in  them ; 
whether  they  had  proper  people  there  to  see  that 
the  laws  were  kept,  and  if  the  inhabitants  behaved 
themselves.  When  he  had  found  out  all  about 
these  things,  he  had  them  written  down  in  an 
enormous  book  which  was  called  Doomsday 
Book. 

He  had  another  good  idea  too.  He  had  noticed 
that  a  great  many  of  the  houses  were  made  of 
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wood,  and  that  some  were  very  much  crowded 
together;  he  thought  what  a  terrible  thing  it 
would  be  if  these  houses  were  to  catch  fire  ;  for  if 
one  of  them  began  to  burn,  those  near  it  would 


Ringing  a  great  bell  ivhich  luas  called  the  Curfeiv  Bell 

soon  be  alight  too,   and  many  people  might  be 
burned  to  death. 

So  he  made  a  law  that  people  should  all  go  to 
bed  at  sunset,  instead  of  sitting  up  in  their  houses 
and  burning  lamps  and  candles.  He  ordered  that 
in  every  town  and  village  a  man  should  go  round 
at  sunset,  ringing  a  great  bell  which  was  called 
the  Curfew  Bell ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  people 
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heard  it,  they  were  to  put  out  their  fires  and  lights 
and  go  to  bed. 

This  was  always  the  rule  in  Normandy, 
William's  own  country,  where  there  were  also 
many  houses  built  of  wood ;  and  it  was  really 
a  sensible  plan.  But  the  people  did  not  like 
William,  and  were  not  inclined  to  like  anything 
he  did. 

Perhaps  sometimes  it  might  have  been  rather 
aggravating.  I  know  some  children  now,  who 
often  forget  all  about  the  time  in  the  evening, 
when  they  are  playing  games,  or  amusing  them- 
selves with  their  toys.  And  then,  suddenly,  bed- 
time comes  as  a  disagreeable  surprise ;  and  off 
they  have  to  go,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
Perhaps  in  the  old  times  the  grown-up  people  felt 
cross  too,  when  they  heard  the  Curfew  Bell  ring- 
ing; and  knew  that  whatever  was  going  on,  all 
the  fires  and  lights  had  to  be  popped  out,  and 
people  had  to  go  to  bed  whether  they  were 
sleepy  or  not. 

I  must  tell  you  that  their  beds  were  very  much 
nicer  than  the  beds  the  ancient  Britons  had.  The 
English  now  had  cloth  and  linen,  and  had  learned 
how  to  make  woollen  rugs  and  blankets  from 
their  sheep's  wool ;  so  that  they  could  make  them- 
selves snug  and  warm  at  night. 

You  would  have  thought  the  little  children's 
beds  were  very  funny.  They  slept  on  broad  shelves 
which  were  fastened  to  the  walls,  something  like 
the  berths  on  board  ship.    They  had  nice  soft 
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pillows  for  their  heads,  and  though  they  did  not 
wear  any  night-dresses  at  all,  they  used  to  roll 
pretty,  bright-coloured  blankets  round  their 
bodies  to  keep  themselves  warm.  I  have  seen 
beds  exactly  like  them  in  some  of  the  cottages 
in  Brittany,  where  the  children  sleep  now.  The 
father's  and  mother's  bed  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
room ;  and  funny  little  shelves  are  fixed  up  to  the 
walls  for  the  children,  with  high  ledges  in  front  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  out  on  to  the  floor. 

One  day  at  a  museum  (which  is  a  place  where 
many  curious  things  are  kept  very  carefully  for 
people  to  look  at)  I  saw  some  toys  that  the  little 
English  boys  and  girls  used  to  play  with  when 
William  the  Conqueror  was  king.  Not  copies  of 
the  toys,  but  the  very  same  toys  themselves,  which 
had  belonged  to  some  little  children  who  had 
lived  and  played  with  them  at  the  time  I  am 
telling  you  about.  There  were  some  funny 
wooden  dolls,  and  several  tops — not  very  unlike 
the  tops  you  often  see ;  and  there  were  some 
marbles  made  of  a  sort  of  coloured  stone,  but  not 
nearly  so  pretty  as  the  striped  glass  marbles 
you  can  buy  in  shops  now. 

King  William  the  Conqueror  had  some  children. 
Their  mother,  William's  wife,  was  named  Matilda. 
I  do  not  know  much  about  their  little  girls,  but  I 
know  they  had  four  little  boys,  and  very  disagree- 
able children  they  must  have  been.  The  eldest 
was  named  Robert ;  then  Richard,  who  died 
young ;   next  came  William ;  and  the  youngest 
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was  Henry.  William,  who  was  the  second,  had 
red  hair  and  was  often  called  William  Rufus, 
because  Rufus  is  the  Latin  for  Red.  These  three 
naug-hty  and  disobedient  children  were  always 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  they 
were  so  troublesome  that  they  made  their  mother 
and  father  quite  miserable. 

Many  stories  are  told  about  these  little  princes 
who  were  very  unkind  to  each  other,  even  when 
they  grew  to  be  men.  I  will  tell  you  one  silly 
quarrel  they  had  which  might  have  ended  in  a 
very  serious  way.  Robert,  the  eldest  boy,  thought 
it  would  be  very  nice  if  his  father  would  allow  him 
to  call  himself  *  Duke  of  Normandy,'  but  King 
William  said  '  No.'  He  told  the  boys  that  when 
he  died,  one  of  them  should  be  King  of  England, 
and  another  should  be  Duke  of  Normandy. 
Robert  was  cross  and  sulky  about  it,  and  said 
that  he  wished  to  be  Duke  of  Normandy  at 
once. 

King  William  was  very  fond  of  his  boys, 
although  they  were  very  troublesome  children- 
just  as  your  father  and  mother  love  you  even  when 
you  do  wrong  things.  So  to  please  Robert,  the 
king  gave  him  a  very  beautiful  new  sword,  just 
like  a  grown-up  soldier's,  and  Robert  used  to 
wear  it  in  a  sheath  (or  case)  at  his  side.  No 
doubt  he  thought  himself  a  very  fine  fellow.  He 
strutted  about  with  it  and  was  so  proud  of  himself 
that  his  brothers,  William  Rufus  and  Henry,  used 
to    laugh    at   him.      Perhaps   they  were  jealous 
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because  he  had  a  sword  given  to  him  and  they 
had  not. 

King-  William  and  Queen  Matilda  and  the 
children  used  very  often  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
Normandy;  and  one  day  when  they  were  there, 
Robert,  dressed  up  in  his  best  clothes  and  with  his 
new  sword  on,  was  standing  outside  the  house  in 
which  they  were  staying.  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  were  both  in  a  balcony  just  above  him,  and 
they  played  a  very  mischievous,  unkind  trick  on 
Robert.  They  fetched  two  large  jugs  of  cold  water, 
and  poured  it  all  over  their  brother's  head.  Poor 
Robert!  He  was  very  much  startled;  all  his  fine 
things  were  soaked  through  and  through  :  and  he 
could  hear  William  and  Henry  shouting  with 
laughter,  and  enjoying  the  joke. 

Oh !  how  angry  he  was !  He  flew  after  his 
brothers  in  a  great  passion,  and  without  stopping 
to  think,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  might  have  hurt 
them  very  much,  only  that  his  father.  King 
William,  heard  the  noise,  and  came  just  in  time 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  any  harm.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  next ;  most  likely  the  king 
took  away  the  sword  and  said  Robert  was  not  to 
be  trusted  with  it.  Certainly  William  and  Henry 
ought  to  have  been  punished  too,  for  it  was  very 
rude  and  aggravating  of  them  to  tease  their 
brother  so.  But  what  a  terrible  thing  it  would 
have  been  if  Robert  had  hurt  his  own  brothers, 
because  he  had  lost  his  temper! 

A  long  while  after  this,  when  the  boys  were 
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grown-up,  King  William  died  and  Robert  did 
become  Duke  of  Normandy.  He  ought  to  have 
been  King  of  England  because  he  was  the  eldest, 
but  he  happened  to  be  away  in  a  far  country  when 
his  father  died,  and  William  Rufus  persuaded  the 
people  to  make  him  King   of  England,   instead 


fCing  William  came  just  in  time  to  prevent  him  doing  any  harm 

of  Robert.  So  in  the  year  1087,  Rufus  was 
crowned.  When  Robert  came  hurrying  back  he 
was  not  at  all  pleased  to  find  his  brother  William 
had  been  made  king,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it:  so  he  had  to  put  up  with  being  Duke  of 
Normandy. 

It  is  so  much  nicer  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
the    good    things    that    people    do    rather   than 
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the  bad  ones ;  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of 
a  kind  thing  that  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
did. 

One  day,  William  Rufus  told  Robert  that  their 
brother  Henry  was  shut  up  with  a  great  many 
soldiers  in  one  of  his  big,  strong  castles,  and  that 
he  would  not  come  out.  Rufus  said  that  the 
castle  was  his,  and  he  asked  Robert  to  help  him 
to  get  inside,  and  fight  Henry  and  make  him  give 
it  up.  Robert  came  and  brought  all  his  soldiers 
to  help  William.  But  it  was  no  use  :  they  could 
not  get  in,  so  this  is  what  they  did. 

They  put  their  soldiers  all  round  the  castle  so 
that  Henry  could  not  send  any  one  out  to  fetch 
food,  or  water,  or  wine.  This  was  called  a  *  siege'; 
and  they  stayed  there  a  long  while,  waiting  to  see 
what  Henry  would  do. 

At  last  they  heard  that  Henry  and  his  soldiers 
were  suffering  very  much  because  they  had  no 
water  to  drink.  William  was  glad  when  he  heard 
this.     He  said : 

'  Now  they  will  be  obliged  to  come  out,  because 
people  cannot  live  without  drinking ;  and  when 
they  do  come  out  for  water,  we  will  rush  in,  and 
seize  the  castle.' 

But  Robert  began  to  think  how  terrible  it  must 
be  to  be  thirsty,  and  to  have  nothing  to  drink  day 
after  day ;  at  last  he  said  to  himself: 

'  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  Henry  should  suffer 
like  this :  I  shall  send  him  some  water,  and  some 
wine  too.' 
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And  so  he  did. 
I^V  William  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  that 
Henry  and  his  soldiers  had  plenty  of  water  to 
drink.     But  Robert  said: 

'  I  could  not  let  my  own  brother  die  of  thirst' 


CHAPTER  VIII 

HOW  KING  WILLIAM  RUFUS  WENT  OUT 
HUNTING,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT 

Almost  every  one  must  have  disliked  William 
Rufus.  He  did  not  care  whether  his  people  were 
happy  or  miserable,  but  selfishly  tried  to  get 
his  own  way  in  everything-.  How  different  from 
the  good  King  Alfred  whose  story  you  heard 
lately ! 

William  the  Conqueror  had  not  set  his  sons  a 
good  example,  for  he  too  had  few  friends,  because 
he  very  seldom  tried  to  be  kind  to  others.  It  must 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  have  no  friends. 

One  thing  that  the  first  William  and  his  son 
William  Rufus  did  made  the  people  dislike  them 
more  than  ever.  They  were  both  very  fond  of 
hunting,  and  used  to  ride  out  into  the  woods 
whenever  they  could,  to  hunt  the  stags  and  boars 
and  other  wild  animals  that  roamed  about  in 
England  in  those  days  :  and  their  love  of  hunting 
caused  them  to  do  something  that  was  very  cruel 
and  very  unjust. 

The  Court  (as  the  place  is  always  called  where 
the  king  lives)  was  at  Winchester ;  and  in  order 
to  make  plenty  of  space  near  it  to  ride  about  and 
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hunt,  they  sent  men  to  pull  down  a  number  of 
cottages  and  houses  and  farms,  and  to  plant  trees 
over  the  places  where  these  homes  had  been ;  so 
that  at  last  the  country  became  a  huge  forest  for 
miles  round.  Of  course  the  poor  people  who  lived 
there  were  turned  out  of  doors,  and  they  wandered 
about  in  the  fields  with  their  wives  and  little 
children,  and  suffered  very  much  from  hunger  and 
cold. 

William  the  Conqueror  had  begun  to  do  this 
wicked  thing,  and  when  he  died,  his  son  William 
Rufus  went  on  with  it.  I  dare  say  you  will  see 
this  forest  some  day,  for  it  still  covers  a  large 
part  of  England,  though  there  are  no  boars,  or 
other  fierce  beasts  living  in  it  now.  It  is  still 
called  the  ^  New  Forest,'  though  so  many  years 
have  passed  since  it  was  made. 

When  you  hear  people  speak  of  the  *New 
Forest,'  you  must  try  and  remember  this  story, 
and  make  up  your  mind  never  to  be  selfish. 

It  turned  out  afterwards  that  William  Rufus 
came  to  a  sad  end  in  the  very  forest  which  he  and 
his  father  had  selfishly  made  for  their  pleasure. 
I  must  tell  you  what  happened. 

One  morning  the  sky  looked  clear,  and  a  soft 
wind  was  blowing.  Rufus  said  to  himself: 
*This  is  just  the  very  morning  for  hunting.  I 
will  ride  out  into  the  forest  with  all  my  knights 
and  gentlemen ;  we  will  go  a  long  way  and  have 
a  good  time  there.' 

So  he  told  the  chief  huntsman  to  blow  his  horn, 
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and  call  all    his  people  together,   and  tell  them 
King  William  Rufus  was  going  out  hunting. 

Soon  there  was  a  grand  commotion.  Horses 
were  neighing  and  pawing  the  ground.  Dogs 
were  barking  and  leaping  joyfully  about.  Then 
came  the  huntsmen  in  their  bright  green  coats, 
blowing  their  horns  and  shouting :  *  King  William 
hunts  to-day.' 

Presently,  on  a  fine  white  horse,  came  Rufus, 
dressed  in  smart  clothes  with  gay  feathers  in  his 
cap :  and  by  his  side  rode  a  gentleman  named 
Walter  Tyrrel,  who  carried  the  bows  and  arrows 
for  William  to  shoot  with. 

The  king  blew  a  long  blast  from  a  great  horn 
that  was  hanging  round  his  neck ;  and  off  they 
started.  Such  a  jolly,  merry  party,  all  looking 
forward  to  a  happy  time  in  the  pleasant  woods  ! 

After  riding  about  for  some  time.  King  William 
began  to  feel  rather  tired.  The  sun  was  very 
hot,  and  when  they  came  to  some  fine  big  trees 
which  made  a  beautiful  cool  shade  on  the  grass, 
he  stopped,  and  said  he  should  get  off  his  horse 
and  have  a  good  rest,  and  perhaps  sleep  a  little 
in  this  nice  shady  place. 

'You  can  stay  here  too,'  he  said  to  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrel,  '  and  keep  me  company.  Let  the  hunting 
party  go  on,  and  when  we  are  rested  we  will  ride 
after  them.' 

Tyrrel  did  as  he  was  told.  He  dismounted  from 
his  horse  and  spread  his  cloak  on  the  grass  to 
make  a  comfortable  pillow  for  the  king,  and  Rufus 
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stretched  himself  on  it  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
sound  asleep.  Tyrrel,  himself,  was  not  tired  :  but 
he  kept  very  quiet  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  king. 

Presently,  as  he  was  sitting  still,  he  saw  a  fine 
big  stag  peeping  through  the  branches.  He 
sprang  very  softly  to  his  feet,  and  crept  through 
the  bushes,  and  watched  the  stag,  which  moved 
about  till  it  was  right  behind  King  William. 
Tyrrel  was  a  good  way  off,  but  he  let  fly  one  of 
his  biggest  arrows,  hoping  to  hit  the  stag.  But 
it  bounded  away  and  was  lost  in  the  forest ;  and 
when  Tyrrel  came  nearer  to  where  the  king  was 
lying,  he  was  horrified  to  see  the  big  arrow 
sticking  in  the  king's  body.  He  had  shot  the 
king  by  mistake,  instead  of  the  stag,  and  Rufus 
was  quite  dead. 

Tyrrel  was  very  grieved  and  frightened.  He 
did  not  love  William,  but  he  was  very  sorry  and 
shocked  that  such  a  dreadful  accident  had 
happened ;  he  was  afraid  too,  because  he  knew 
he  might  be  punished,  and  perhaps  have  his  head 
cut  off  for  having  shot  the  king ;  and  he  sat  down 
on  the  grass,  and  tried  to  think  what  was  best 
to  be  done. 

Walter  Tyrrel  was  not  a  poor  man.  He  was 
rather  a  grand  gentleman  ;  he  had  in  a  place  near 
Normandy  a  strong  castle  and  a  great  many 
servants  and  fighting- men  of  his  own.  He 
thought  if  he  could  only  get  across  the  sea  to 
Normandy,  he  should  be  quite  safe  in  his  own  big 
castle.     He  got  up  and  looked  at  the  king  to  see 
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if  there  was  anything  he  could  possibly  do  to  help 
him  ;  but  no,  there  was  no  doubt  that  Rufus  was 
dead. 

Then  Tyrrel  determined  to  jump  on  his  horse 
and  ride  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
there  he  would  pay  the  captain  of  some  ship  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  taking  him  over  the  sea 
to  Normandy.  And  so  he  did  :  he  galloped  away 
very  quickly  to  the  sea-shore,  and  William's  body 
was  left  all  alone  in  the  quiet  forest. 

It  grew  later  and  later  in  the  day.  The  shadows 
of  the  trees  fell  across  the  green  grass  as  the  sun 
went  down,  and  the  people  in  the  king's  palace 
at  Winchester  began  to  wonder  what  had  become 
of  King  William  and  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel. 

The  cooks  busied  themselves  in  getting  ready 
a  great  supper,  thinking  that  the  king  would  be 
very  hungry  after  spending  so  many  hours  in  the 
wood ;  and  everybody  waited  and  waited,  and 
grew  very  much  alarmed,  and  still  the  king  and 
Tyrrel  did  not  come. 

At  last  a  boy,  who  was  looking  towards  the 
road  where  they  were  expecting  to  see  the  king 
and  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  come  galloping  along, 
shouted  out  that  the  king's  white  horse  was 
coming  along  the  road,  but  that  no  one  was  on 
its  back,  and  the  reins  were  dragging  along  the 
ground  in  the  dust. 

Then  all  the  people  guessed  at  once  that  some 
accident  must  have  happened,  and  they  started 
out  in  all  directions  to  search  for  the  king. 
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The  sun  had  set,  and  it  was  quite  late  in  the 
evening-  when  he  was  found.  He  was  lifted  into 
a  cart  and  they  drove  him  back  to  Winchester, 
and  there,  the  next  day,  he  was  buried.  The 
people  were  no  doubt  very  shocked,  but  I  fear 
that  no  one  in  all  the  land  was  really  sorry  to  hear 
that  King  William  Rufus  was  dead. 
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^  hoy  shouted  out  that  the  king^s  ivh'ite  horse  was  coming 

I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  William's 
younger  brother,  Henry.  He  happened  to  be  in 
the  forest  on  that  day,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  news,  he  hurried  to  Winchester  and  seized 
the  crown  and  money— indeed  everything  that  he 
could  find  of  value  in  the  royal  palace.  Then  he 
went  as  fast  as  he  could  to  London  to  persuade 
the  people  to  crown  him  King  of  England,    He 
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knew  Robert,  his  eldest  brother,  was  not  in 
England,  so  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  be 
made  king  before  Robert's  return. 

It  was  in  the  year  iioo  that  Henry  had  his  wish 
and  became  King  Henry  the  First.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  he  was  a  good  man ;  but  one  thing 
I  can  say,  he  was  certainly  better  than  his  brother 
Rufus.  He  was  thought  rather  clever,  too,  at 
reading  and  writing;  and  he  translated  into 
English  a  book  that  some  of  you  may  have  heard 
of,  and  perhaps  read,  called  y^sop's  Fables.  Old 
books  tell  us,  too,  that  he  was  rather  hand- 
some. 

It  was  too  bad  of  them  to  behave  so  unfairly 
to  Robert,  who  was  Duke  of  Normandy;  but 
afterwards  he  was  treated  worse  than  ever. 
Henry  seized  him,  and  put  him  in  prison  in  a 
big  castle  where  he  actually  lived  for  twenty-eight 
long  years !  As  Henry  grew  older  and  had 
children  of  his  own,  he  said  several  times  that 
he  was  sorry  he  had  not  been  kinder  to  his 
brother  Robert ;  and  I  hope  he  meant  what  he 
said. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  SHIP 
'BLANCHE,'  AND  POOR  KING  HENRY'S  GRIEF 
AT  THE  LOSS  OF  HIS  SON 

Henry  I.  had  a  daughter  named  Maude,  whom  he 
dearly  loved  :  but  his  favourite  child  was  his  son, 
Prince  William,  whom  he  very  much  hoped  would 
be  made  king  one  day.  But  a  very  dreadful  thing 
happened  that  upset  all  Henry's  plans. 

He  and  his  wife  and  children  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  Normandy,  and  were  getting  ready  to  sail 
back  again  across  the  sea  to  England.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  ship  that  was  to  take  them 
across;  but  just  before  they  started,  they  noticed 
a  most  beautiful  ship  floating  about  in  the  harbour, 
and  wondered  who  was  the  owner  of  it. 

Prince  William,  Henry's  son,  thought  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  lovely  ship.  Her  sails  were 
pure  white  and  glistened  in  the  sunshine,  indeed 
she  was  white  all  over,  from  end  to  end,  and  was 
called  The  Blanche^  which  is  a  word  that  means 
white.     Her  captain's  name  was  Fitzstephen. 

When  the  captain  heard  how  much  Prince 
William  admired  his  vessel,  he  went  to  the  king 
and  begged  him  to  let  him  have  the  honour  of 
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taking  the  young  prince  over  to  England. 
William  was  so  anxious  to  sail  in  the  Blanche 
that  his  father  said  good-naturedly,  he  might  do 
as  he  pleased.  King  Henry  the  First  then  said 
good-bye  to  his  son,  and  started  on  his  voyage 
home,  expecting  the  prince  to  follow  him  in 
Fitzstephen's  ship. 

The  captain  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  his  royal 
visitor,  many  of  whose  young  friends  remained 
behind  to  go  with  him,  and  among  them  a  half- 
sister  of  his,  called  the  Countess  of  Perche. 

A  band  of  musicians  was  hired  to  play  bright 
music ;  and  all  sorts  of  nice  things  to  eat,  and 
delicious  wines  to  drink  were  put  on  board ;  in 
fact,  everything  possible  was  thought  of  to  please 
the  young  prince.  But  all  these  preparations  took 
a  long  time  ;  and  it  grew  very  late  in  the  evening 
before  they  were  ready  to  start. 

At  last  they  set  off.  The  people  on  shore 
cheered  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  the  band 
struck  up  some  lively  music  ;  while  all  the  young 
people  began  to  dance  merrily  on  the  deck. 
What  a  lovely  sight  the  Blanche  must  have  been, 
moving  slowly  out  of  the  harbour,  with  many 
glittering  lights  on  board,  and  her  big,  white  flag 
flying  gaily  in  the  breeze !  On  she  sailed,  leaving 
the  quiet  harbour  and  entering  the  restless  ocean. 
One  writer  tells  us  that  as  she  started,  the  moon 
came  out  suddenly  from  behind  some  clouds,  and 
made  her  white  sails  look  whiter  still. 

But  unfortunately  the  people  who  managed  the 
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ship,  and  all  the  sailors  too,  must  have  been 
thinking-  more  of  amusing-  themselves  than  of 
doing  their  duty;  for  before  they  had  gone  very 
far,  when  they  were  all  eating,  drinking,  laughing 
and  dancing,  the  beautiful  ship  Blanche  struck 
violently  on  a  rock,  and  was  so  damaged  and  injured 
that  her  captain  knew  that  she  must  soon  sink. 

Then  he  called  a  few  of  the  sailors  and  said  to 
them  :  *  I  am  afraid  many  of  us  on  this  ship  will  be 
drowned,  but  we  must,  if  we  possibly  can,  save 
the  king's  son.  You  must  put  into  the  sea  the 
little  boat  that  we  always  carry  with  us ;  when 
all  is  ready,  we  will  help  Prince  William  into  it, 
and  you  must  row  him  the  rest  of  the  way.  But 
you  must  not  let  any  one  else  see  you  do  it,  or  they 
would  all  try  to  crowd  into  the  boat  too,  and  she 
would  be  too  full  and  would  sink.' 

Then  these  sailors  did  what  their  captain  told 
them  to  do ;  the  boat  was  soon  ready  and  Prince 
William  got  in,  and  they  began  to  row  fast  away 
from  the  poor,  sinking  Blanche. 

But  just  then  Prince  William  heard  his  sister 
screaming,  and  calling  out  to  him  to  save  her. 
He  could  not  bear  to  row  away  and  leave  her  to 
drown,  so  he  ordered  the  sailors  to  return  to  the 
ship,  that  they  might  take  her  in  and  save  her 
too.  And  so  they  did,  but  when  she  got  in,  a 
great  number  of  people  crowded  in  also  ;  so  many 
that  the  boat  could  not  possibly  keep  afloat,  but 
sank  quickly  under  the  waves.  All  the  people  in 
her  were  drowned. 
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When  the  poor  captain  saw  this,  he  was  in 
despair  and  said :  *  I  cannot  possibly  live  to  tell 
the  king-  that  his  dear  son  is  drowned.'  Then 
he  jumped  into  the  water,  and  was  drowned  also. 
Only  one  person  was  saved  of  all  the  happy  party 
on  board  the  Blanche :  this  was  a  man  who 
managed  to  cling  to  a  floating  mast,  and  who 
held  on  till  a  passing  boat  picked  him  up  next 
morning.  He  had  a  terrible  tale  to  tell !  How 
every  one  on  board  the  Blanche,  even  the  king's 
son,  had  been  drowned. 

No  one  dared  to  tell  King  Henry  what  had 
happened  for  some  days,  and  after  he  had  heard 
the  dreadful  news  he  was  quite  heart-broken,  and 
never  seemed  to  be  happy  again.  I  told  you  he 
loved  his  daughter  Maude,  who  had  a  dear  little 
boy;  but  he  never  forgot  his  dear  son  William, 
who  died  in  the  terrible  wreck  of  the  White 
Ship. 

I  must  now  really  think  of  something  not  so  sad 
to  tell  you.  Perhaps  it  will  amuse  you  to  hear  a 
little  more  about  the  meals  in  the  old  times  when 
Henry  the  First  was  king.  Manners  were  begin- 
ning to  be  a  little  better  since  the  days  when 
people  pelted  each  other  with  bones  at  table ;  but 
they  must  still  have  been  strangely  rough.  We 
hear  that  there  was  only  one  plate  between  two 
people,  and  a  funny  sort  of  plate  it  was  too.  What 
do  you  say  to  a  large,  flat,  round  cake  of  bread 
split  in  half,  and  each  half  making  a  plate  ?  When 
it  was  done  with  this  bread  was  thrown  into  a 
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big  basket  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  with  all 
the  other  scraps  and  bits  which  were  left  from 
dinner. 

Instead  of  handing  the  joints  about  as  the  early 
Saxons  had  done,  a  man  at  a  side  table  used  to 
carve.  Forks  were  still  unknown  in  England, 
and  the  carver  was  obliged  to  hold  the  joint  with 
his  left  hand,  while  with  the  knife  in  his  right 
hand  he  sawed  pieces  of  meat  off,  and  put  them 
on  the  plates. 

In  a  very  interesting  old  book  there  is  a 
curious  picture  of  a  man  carving  a  leg  of  mutton 
for  a  large  party  of  people ;  and  underneath  the 
picture  is  written  that  he  was  a  *very  good 
carver,  for  he  held  the  meat  with  only  two  fingers 
and  a  thumb.' 

The  bread,  which  was  generally  made  into  flat 
cakes,  always  had  a  cross  on  it,  like  a  large  hot- 
cross-bun.  Our  bakers  now  only  put  crosses  on 
the  cakes  on  Good  Friday. 

The  English  had  cake  as  well  as  bread,  but 
there  was  no  sugar  in  it.  Still,  it  was  very  sweet, 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  guess  how  they 
managed  it.  No  such  thing  as  sugar  had  ever 
been  seen  in  England  at  that  time ;  but  almost 
all  the  country  people  kept  bees,  so  that  there 
might  be  plenty  of  honey  for  everybody.  The 
way  they  made  their  cakes  sweet  was  to  pour 
into  them  a  quantity  of  honey !  In  Germany  the 
people  are  still  very  fond  of  cakes  sweetened  with 
honey  instead  of  sugar. 
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I  shall  now  tell  you  how  people  were  taught 
to  behave  at  table ;  and  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  they  were  certainly  trying  to  improve  a  little. 
In  the  same  old  parchment  book  which  I  have  just 
spoken  of,  some  rules  were  given  for  behaviour  at 
meal-times. 

People  were  to  'wash  their  hands  before  eating,' 
and  *not  to  forget  to  clean  their  nails.'  They 
were  not  to  'burst  into  hoarse  laughs,'  nor  'roll 
their  eyes  about,'  nor  should  they  'swell  out 
their  cheeks'  by  putting  too  'large  lumps'  in 
their  mouths  at  once  !  They  were  not  to  '  scratch 
themselves,'  and  were  never  to  throw  bits  of  bread 
or  meat  at  each  other;  and  were  to  remember 
to  leave  pieces  of  food  on  their  plates  for  the 
poor. 

I  think  you  would  enjoy  a  talk  about  the  great 
strong  castles  which  were  scattered  over  so  many 
parts  of  England  when  Henry  the  First  was  king. 
I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  ruined  castle  ? 
Most  likely  you  have,  but  if  not,  you  are  sure  to 
do  so  some  day,  for  there  are  plenty  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  broken,  grey  walls 
are,  in  some  parts,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  enough 
remains  to  show  us  how  strong  and  solid  they 
must  have  been  when  they  were  built,  hundreds 
of  years  ago. 

Some  of  them  had  a  deep  ditch  or  moat  running 
all  round  them,  and  over  the  moat  a  bridge.  This 
bridge  was  called  a  'drawbridge,'  because  you 
could  draw  it  right  away  if  the  people  inside  the 
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castle  chose ;  so  that  no  one  could  get  in  from 
the  outside,  unless  the  people  inside  were  willing 
to  let  them  in. 

It  was  usual  for  a  great  many  people  to  live 
in  one  of  these  castles  besides  the  master  and 
mistress,  and  the  children,  and  the  servants. 
First  there  were  the  archers,  or  men-at-arms, 
ready  to  defend  the  castle  if  it  were  attacked ; 
you  can  often  see  in  a  ruined  castle  the  slits  of 
windows  through  which  they  shot  the  arrows 
without  much  danger  of  being  aimed  at  them- 
selves. There  were  watchmen  who  kept  a  look- 
out from  the  highest  walls,  and  gave  the  alarm  in 
case  any  enemies  were  to  be  seen  in  the  distance. 
Besides  all  these,  there  lived  in  the  castle  pages, 
grooms,  brewers,  bakers,  cooks,  and  butlers ;  and 
underneath  all,  there  were  the  dungeons,  where 
prisoners  were  sometimes  kept:  terrible,  under- 
ground places,  with  very  little  light  or  fresh  air. 
So  you  see  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  persons 
as  well  as  the  lord  or  Baron  who  owned  the  whole 
place,  and  perhaps  owned  the  village  too,  in  which 
the  castle  stood.  Many  villages,  indeed,  began  in 
this  way.  The  baron  or  lord  would  need  to  have 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters  and  stone-masons 
close  by,  to  call  in  when  they  were  wanted ;  so 
he  built  cottages  quite  near  to  the  castle  so  that 
these  people  should  live  in  them  when  they  did 
not  live  in  the  castle,  and  be  handy  when  they 
were  sent  for.  Then  others  came  and  built  little 
houses   near,   and  in  time   the   place   where  all 
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these  cottages  were  grouped  together  grew  to 
be  a  village. 

It  was  generally  the  custom  for  the  lord  of  the 
castle  to  live  at  the  top,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  servants  who  waited  upon  them ;  and 
sometimes  the  ladies  and  children  spent  months 
without  going  out  of  their  home.  But  you  must 
not  think  they  were  shut  up  and  never  had  a  walk, 
or  a  run,  or  a  game  at  ball  in  the  fresh  air.  There 
were  many  broad  stone  corridors,  or  passages,  and 
big  paved  courts  below,  where  people  could  take 
exercise,  or  play  games :  and  they  did  of  course 
sometimes  go  out. 

Perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear  how  they  amused 
themselves  when  they  rode  out  into  the  country. 
Sometimes  they  went  hunting.  I  think  you  under- 
stand what  that  is,  but  there  was  another  sport 
called  'hawking,*  that  they  enjoyed  very  much, 
and  which  I  will  try  to  explain  to  you.  There 
are  some  birds  called  'birds  of  prey,'  because  they 
kill  and  eat  smaller  birds  and  very  little  animals. 
An  eagle  is  a  '  bird  of  prey,'  and  so  is  a  kite,  and 
so  is  a  hav/k,  or  a  falcon,  which  is  a  sort  of  hawk. 
Well,  in  those  days,  people  used  to  keep  hawks 
or  falcons  and  tame  them ;  and  then  they  would 
go  out  hawking  sometimes.  They  rode  out  of 
their  castles  on  horseback  in  gay  parties,  and  all 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  would  have  a  hawk 
perched  on  their  wrists,  fastened  with  a  tiny  chain 
on  its  claw,  and  having  a  little  hood  all  over  its 
head,  so  that  it  could  see  nothing.     The  hawk 
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was  quite  used  to  this,  and  did  not  mind  it  at  all. 
Then,  as  they  galloped  along,  they  would  see  a 
little  bird,  perhaps  a  chaffinch,  or  a  lark,  flying 
across  the  blue  sky;  and  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men quickly  unfastened  the  little  chains  from  the 
hawks'  claws  and  slipped  the  hood  from  their  eyes. 
In  an  instant  the  hawks  would  catch  sight  of  the 
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small  bird,  and  away  they  would  fly  after  it.  One  of 
the  hawks  was  sure  to  pounce  on  the  poor  little 
thing  and  kill  it,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  hawk 
belonged  was  pleased,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
won.    They  played  matches  in  this  way,  you  see. 

It  would  not  amuse  me  at  all  to  see  the  dear 
little  birds  swooped  down  upon  and  killed.  It 
seems  rather  a  cruel  sport,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
it  is  not  the  fashion  now;  but  at  that  time,  and 
for  long  afterwards  in  England,  people  were  very 
fond  of  it.      I  do  not  think  children  were  often 
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taught  in  those  days,  that  it  is  wrong  and  wicked 
to  give  unnecessary  pain  to  any  living  creature. 

Some  of  these  strong  castles  were  owned  by 
robber-barons,  who  used  to  come  out  and  steal 
cattle  and  corn  and  anything  else  they  wanted, 
and  then  rush  back  again  into  their  castles,  where 
it  was  difficult  to  get  at  them  to  punish  them. 
How  different  those  old  times  must  have  been 
compared  with  our  own,  when  if  any  one  behaved 
in  such  a  way  he  would  be  caught  and  punished 
at  once.  No  wonder  the  ladies  and  children  were 
afraid  to  go  out  walks  by  themselves  when  they 
might  meet  such  unpleasant  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  ILL-TREATMENT  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  BY 
THE  CRUEL  SARACENS,  LEADING  TO  THE 
MARCH  OF  THE  CRUSADERS  AND  THE  HOLY 
WARS 

You  heard  that  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the 
Conqueror's  eldest  son,  was  not  in  England  when 
his  brother  Rufus  was  shot  by  accident  in  the  New 
Forest.  I  told  you,  too,  that  Henry,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Robert's  absence,  made  himself  king. 

But  what  was  Robert  doing  all  this  time  when 
his  brothers  were  treating  him  so  unfairly  ?  Well, 
I  can  tell  you  where  he  was  at  the  time.  He 
had  joined  the  Crusaders,  and  had  gone  to  the 
Crusades.  I  am  now  going  to  explain  to  you 
who  the  Crusaders  were. 

The  word  *  Crusade '  means  something  to  do 
with  a  cross. 

You  know  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  taught, 
and  died  on  the  Cross  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  is  a  long  way  off,  and  to  get  to  it 
you  must  travel  through  many  strange  countries. 
Now,  although  it  is  so  far  away,  people  used 
sometimes  to  go  there,  even  in  old  times,  to  see 
the  spot  where  Christ  was  buried.    They  called 
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this  long  journey  a  pilgrimage,  and  those  who 
went  on  the  pilgrimage  were  called  Pilgrims. 

It  was  considered  to  be  a  very  good  and  holy 
thing  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem— those 
who  went  had  to  make  up  their  minds  to  suffer 
many  hardships.  Travelling,  as  you  know,  was 
not  at  all  easy  in  those  times,  when  there  were 
no  trains  and  hardly  any  carriages.  The  Pilgrims, 
after  they  had  crossed  the  sea,  had  to  walk  every 
step  of  the  way,  and  it  often  took  them  years  to 
get  there. 

A  long,  long  journey  it  was;  and  they  had  to 
beg  their  food  all  the  time,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  much  with  them  to  eat  on  the  way. 

I  do  not  think  they  had  much  difficulty  in  getting 
food  given  to  them,  because  most  people  were 
ready  and  proud  to  help  them  on  their  journey ; 
but  how  terribly  tired  they  must  have  been  ! 

However,  they  believed  that  to  suffer  pain, 
hunger,  and  fatigue  was  good  for  them ;  and  that 
if  they  persevered  on  their  journey,  in  spite  of  all 
hardships  and  discomforts,  God  would  be  pleased, 
and  would  forgive  them  for  all  the  wrong  things 
they  had  ever  done.  They  even  tried  to  make 
themselves  more  uncomfortable  than  they  need 
have  been  in  many  curious  ways.  Some  of  them 
wore  very  uncomfortable  shoes  to  walk  in,  and 
some  wore  no  shoes  at  all.  Others  used  to  make 
a  vow,  or  a  promise  to  themselves,  that  they  would 
wear  the  same  shirt  all  the  time  they  were  away, 
without  having  it  washed  once.    They  even  be- 
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lieved  that  if  they  took  care  of  these  shirts,  until 
they  died,  and  were  then  buried  in  them,  they 
would  go  straight  to  heaven  !  We  read  of  cases, 
too,  when  the  Pilgrims,  after  saving  up  these 
dirty  shirts  for  a  long  while,  happened  to  become 
poor,  and  then  sold  them  to  others;  and  appar- 
ently there  were  always  persons  ready  and  willing 
to  buy  them,  that  they  might  themselves  be  buried 
in  them  when  their  time  came  to  die. 

We  cannot  help  smiling  at  such  a  dirty  and 
ridiculous  idea,  and  we  wonder  how  any  one  could 
possibly  have  believed  such  nonsense. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  the  world  since 
those  times,  for  now  even  you  children  can  see  how 
mistaken  it  was  to  think  that  God  could  be  pleased 
at  such  a  foolish  thing.  Both  men  and  women 
who  lived  then  were  very  *  superstitious.'  People 
are  called  *  superstitious '  when  they  believe  ab- 
surd or  unreasonable  things,  without  considering 
whether  they  can  really  be  true  or  not;  but  few 
persons  then  had  any  chance  of  reading  or  im- 
proving their  minds,  so  no  wonder  most  of  them 
were  ignorant  and  foolish. 

Sometimes  we  speak  of  those  old  times  as  *  the 
dark  ages,'  because  men  and  women  seemed  to 
be  groping  about  in  the  dark,  as  far  as  their 
minds  were  concerned. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Pilgrims. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  Turks  or 
Saracens,  just  as  London  belongs  to  the  English. 
These  Saracens  were  called  Infidels,  or  Unbelievers, 
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because  they  were  not  Christians,  and  did  not  care 
or  understand  anything  about  Christ's  tomb. 

They  were  barbarous  and  savage  men,  and  in 
course  of  time  they  became  very  tired  of  seeing 
troops  of  tired,  hungry,  and  ragged  people  come 
into  their  country  begging  for  food.  They  tried 
to  drive  them  out  again,  but  the  Pilgrims  would 
not  go ;  and  at  last  the  Infidels  grew  angry  and 
began  to  treat  the  Pilgrims  very  badly. 

I  think,  as  the  Infidels,  or  Saracens,  were  not 
Christians,  they  were  not  unreasonable  in  wishing 
to  keep  the  Pilgrims  out  of  their  country;  but 
nothing  could  excuse  them  for  treating  them  so 
cruelly  and  wickedly  as  they  did.  They  knocked 
them  about  with  sticks,  although  the  poor 
creatures  were  nearly  worn  out,  and  quite  de- 
fenceless ;  and  then,  becoming  more  and  more 
furious  with  them,  they  murdered  any  who  came 
in  their  way. 

When  the  people  in  England,  and  France  and 
Germany  too,  heard  how  brutally  the  Turks  had 
been  behaving  to  the  poor  Pilgrims,  they  were 
exceedingly  angry.  One  man,  called  Peter  the 
Hermit,  was  so  indignant  that  he  spent  his  time 
in  travelling  about  from  place  to  place,  and  tell- 
ing every  one  he  met  what  dreadful  things  he 
had  seen  done;  for  he  himself  had  been  on  a 
pilgrimage,  though  he  had  managed  to  escape 
from  the  Saracens  and  find  his  way  home  again. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  many  others  who  had 
heard  him  preach  in  different  countries,  now  began 
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to  say  that  such  a  Holy  City  as  Jerusalem,  where 
Christ's  Tomb  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Holy  Sepulchre)  is,  ought  not  to  belong  to  infidels 
who  did  not  believe  in  Him,  or  care  anything  at  all 
about  Him.  And  men  were  asked  to  join  together 
and  get  up  an  army,  and  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  as 
it  is  called,  and  take  Jerusalem  away  from  the 
Turks  and  Saracens. 

There  was  the  greatest  excitement  about  this, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  France  and  Germany 
as  well ;  and  princes  and  knights,  rich  men  and 
poor  men,  young  men  and  old  men,  joined  to- 
gether, all  eager  to  travel  to  the  East,  to  take 
Jerusalem  from  the  Infidels,  and  to  punish  them 
for  ill-treating  the  Pilgrims. 

Every  man  who  went  to  fight  the  Infidels  had 
a  cross  somewhere  about  his  armour,  and  was 
called  a  'Crusader,'  and  the  wars  with  the  Saracens 
were  known  as  the  '  Holy  Wars.' 

When  the  great  army  of  the  Crusaders  marched 
away  to  the  Holy  War  a  great  many  people 
started  with  them  who  did  not  mean  to  fight. 
Men  with  horses  and  mules,  laden  with  food  and 
fruit,  travelled  along  by  their  sides  selling  their 
goods  to  the  soldiers ;  and  crowds  of  people— men, 
women,  and  even  children,  journeyed  along  with 
them  as  far  as  they  could,  to  cheer  them  on 
their  way. 

The  Crusaders  were  generally  on  horseback. 
Those  who  could  not  leave  home  themselves  on 
account  of  illness,  or  old  age,  or  from  any  other 
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reason,  spent  their  money  freely  to  help  others  to 
go.  Many  of  the  Crusaders,  too,  were  princes,  and 
lords,  and  knights,  and  gentlemen  in  very  high 
positions,  with  plenty  of  money. 

Now,  you  and  I  will  try  to  fancy  we  were  there 
at  the  time,  and  see  if  we  can  understand  what 
this  march  of  the  Crusaders  must  have  been  like. 

In  the  foreign  countries  through  which  the 
army  passed  (or  was  continually  passing,  for  they 
did  not  all  march  together)  the  roads  were  all 
crowded  with  people.  Booths  or  sheds  were  put 
up  for  miles  along  the  route  or  path  of  the  soldiers. 
All  kinds  of  curious  things  besides  food  were 
bought  and  sold  ;  for  where  so  many  people  were 
gathered  together  there  was  sure  to  be  a  good 
sale  for  curiosities,  ornaments,  jewellery,  and  goods 
of  all  sorts,  which  were  collected  by  merchants  in 
the  different  lands  they  passed  through. 

And  through  all  these  crowds  the  Crusaders 
rode  steadily  along,  holding  up  long  sticks  with 
crosses  on  the  top,  and  carrying  banners  and 
waving  flags,  the  people  cheering  as  they  passed. 

Some  of  them  would  get  on  faster  than  others ; 
then  those  who  were  left  behind  would  pause,  and 
take  a  long  rest  until  another  party  joined  them, 
when  they  would  all  march  forward  together. 

The  fields  and  country  through  which  the 
Crusaders  passed  must  have  looked  like  a  huge 
fair. 

Here  one  might  see  some  acrobats,  or  tumblers, 
giving  a  performance  to  groups  of  country  folks 
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who  were  tired  of  looking  at  the  Crusaders; 
there,  perhaps,  would  be  a  conjurer,  or  a  party 
of  singers  and  musicians  playing  on  quaint  in- 
struments, such  as  we  do  not  see  now.  It  may 
be  that  a  space  had  been  cleared  where  a  gaily- 
dressed  girl  was  dancing  to  the  tune  of  a  pipe  or 
a  flute,  played  by  her  companion. 

And  I  am  sure  there  were  plenty  of  beggars, 
some  lame  and  some  blind,  and  many  idle  rascals, 
who  held  out  their  hands  to  the  passers-by  for  alms. 

Now,  I  think  we  have  in  our  minds  some  sort 
of  a  picture  of  the  march  of  the  Crusaders  towards 
Jerusalem.  We  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  it 
must,  I  fancy,  have  been  something  like  what  I 
have  tried  to  describe.  But  I  am  going  to  speak 
of  something  about  the  Crusaders  which  you  will 
some  time  or  other  be  able  to  notice  for  yourselves. 

When  we  are  looking  over  a  cathedral,  or  a  big 
old  church,  we  sometimes  see  on  a  stone  tomb 
the  figure  of  a  knight  carved  in  the  stone.  If  that 
figure  is  made  with  its  legs  crossed,  you  may 
know  that  the  man  who  is  buried  underneath 
was  a  Crusader;  but  if  the  legs  of  the  figure 
are  straight  down,  and  side  by  side,  you  are  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  Holy  Wars. 

We  see  now  what  Robert  of  Normandy  had 
been  doing,  and  where  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  brother  William's  death.  He  was  far  away 
from  England  with  the  Crusaders. 

To  be  sure  he  had  hurried  home  expecting  to 
be  made  king,  as  he  was  the  eldest  of  the  Con- 
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queror's  sons;  but  long-  before  he  reached  England 
Henry  had  been  crowned,  and  nothing  would  per- 
suade him  to  give  up  the  kingdom  to  Robert. 
Instead  of  that,  as  I  told  you  before,  he  behaved 
most  shamefully  and  cruelly  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XI 

STEPHEN-THE  STORY  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET, 
SHOWING  THE  SAD  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
ANGRY  WORDS,  AND  HOW  KING  HENRY 
PUNISHED  HIMSELF 

I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the  sad  story  of  the 
wreck  of  the  White  Ship,  when  poor  Henry  lost 
his  only  son  Prince  William. 

It  is  true  he  had  a  daughter  too  whom  he  loved 
very  dearly.  She  had  been  married  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  was  always  called  the  *  Empress 
Maude ' ;  but  her  husband  died.  Some  years  after 
his  death  she  married  again,  and  this  time  the 
Count  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  was  her  husband. 

You  may  think  how  delighted  Henry  was  when 
Maude  and  Count  Geoffrey  had  a  dear  little  boy 
whom  they  called  'Henry'  after  his  grandfather. 
The  king  never  ceased  grieving  for  his  own  son 
who  was  drowned,  but  he  grew  very  fond  and  very 
proud  of  his  daughter's  little  boy,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  little  fellow  should  certainly  be  king 
some  day. 

And  so  he  was,  but  not  for  a  long  time  after  his 
grandfather's  death.  His  cousin  Stephen,  who 
was  a  grown-up  man,  was  made  king  first,  and 
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the  people  promised  Maude  that  her  little  son 
should  be  king  after  Stephen's  death. 

Maude  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment, but  though  her  friends  fought  Stephen,  and 
tried  to  get  him  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  little 
cousin,  he  managed  to  keep  it  until  he  died. 
Young  Henry  was  by  that  time  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  the  people  liked  him,  and  were  very  glad 
to  make  him  their  king. 

They  were  quite  tired  too  of  the  fighting  between 
Stephen's  friends  and  Maude's  friends,  which  went 
on  through  almost  the  whole  of  Stephen's  reign, 
and  you  would  be  tired  of  hearing  of  it  too,  if  I 
should  try  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Stephen  died  in  the  year  1154,  and  Maude's  son 
was  then  crowned  with  great  rejoicings.  We 
must  now  call  him  Henry  the  Second.  He  had 
another  name  too,  by  which  he  was  often  called— 
Henry  Plantagenet.  This  was  the  name  of  his 
father,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  ;  and  to  help  you  to 
remember  it,  I  will  tell  you  how  Count  Geoffrey 
came  by  such  a  long  and  curious  name. 

Count  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  was  a  soldier.  At 
that  time  fighting-men  used  to  cover  themselves 
up  with  armour  so  completely  that  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  one  from  another.  Even  their  faces  were 
covered  up,  excepting  their  eyes.  It  would  have 
been  an  awkward  thing  if  a  soldier  mistook  a 
friend  for  an  enemy,  as  might  very  likely  happen ; 
and  to  prevent  mistakes,  many  of  them  used  to 
fasten  something  in  front  of  their  helmets  so  that 
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their  comrades  might  know  them.  Count  Geoffrey 
chose  for  his  mark,  or  badge,  a  sprig  of  the  yellow 
gorse  plant,  which  was  then  called  'genista,'  so  he 
was  known  as  '  Plantagenista,'  which  was  after- 
wards shortened  to  *  Plantagenet.'  Some  of  the 
kings  who  came  after  Henry  the  Second  were  also 
called  Plantagenet. 

The  English  were  very  pleased  when  young 
Henry  Plantagenet  began  his  reign,  for  he  was 
kind  and  just  and  honourable.  Of  course,  like 
every  one  else,  he  had  some  faults,  and  one  of 
his  faults  was  a  very  hasty  temper,  when  he  said 
things  in  a  passion  that  he  did  not  in  the  least 
mean,  and  was  afterwards  very  sorry  for. 

You  are  now  going  to  hear  a  story  about 
Thomas  a  Becket,  a  priest  or  clergyman  whom 
Henry  was  very  fond  of;  and  you  will  see  what 
dreadful  mischief  can  be  done  by  speaking  hasty 
words  in  a  fit  of  temper. 

Thomas  a  Becket  had  a  very  good  father  and 
mother,  who  took  care  that  he  should  be  well 
taught  and  cared  for  when  he  was  a  child.  They 
were  very  proud  of  their  little  boy,  because  he 
was  so  fond  of  his  lessons,  even  when  he  was 
quite  small.  Luckily  for  Thomas,  who  loved 
books,  the  art  of  making  paper  had  been  dis- 
covered in  England  about  this  time,  and  paper 
books  were  much  cheaper  and  easier  to  get  than 
parchment  ones.  You  must  not  fancy  books  then 
were  at  all  like  those  you  have  now.  Printing 
had  not    been  invented,   and    everything  in   the 
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books  had  still  to  be  written  by  hand ;  but  many- 
young  men  were  trained  to  write  in  these  books, 
and  the  monks,  who  lived  in  the  monasteries,  were 
always  busy  at  them  too.  So  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult for  people  who  could  afford  it  to  buy  books. 

But  Thomas  liked  many  other  things  besides 
books.  He  was  a  happy,  healthy  child  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  a  game  of  play. 

One  very  curious  custom  his  mother  had,  which 
will  amuse  you,  as  it  very  likely  amused  little 
Thomas.  Every  year  on  his  birthday,  instead  of 
giving  her  little  boy  a  birthday  present,  she  used 
to  put  him  in  a  very  large  pair  of  scales,  and  find 
out  what  he  weighed :  and  then  she  would  give 
the  weight  of  her  child  in  food  to  the  poor. 

People  soon  began  to  remember  that  she  did 
this  every  year,  and  so,  on  Thomas's  birthday,  they 
used  to  gather  together  outside  the  house,  and 
wait  till  Thomas's  mother  was  ready  to  weigh  him. 
When  Thomas  awoke  in  the  morning  of  his  birth- 
day he  used  to  run  to  the  window  to  see  if  there 
was  a  great  crowd  waiting,  and  there  always  was. 
Men,  women  and  little  children  stood  looking  up 
at  the  windows ;  and  I  dare  say  Thomas  thought 
it  was  a  great  joke  to  sit  in  a  big  pair  of  scales  and 
be  weighed. 

I  wonder  what  made  his  mother  think  of  such  a 
funny  idea,  but  I  think  the  story  must  be  true  be- 
cause it  has  been  told  by  several  people  who  have 
written  about  Thomas  a  Becket. 

It  was  usual  in  those  days  for  boys  to  be  sent 
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away  from  home  to  study,  and  to  be  taught  different 
languages ;  that  is,  if  their  parents  were  rich  enough 
to  afford  it.  The  boys  did  not  exactly  go  to  school, 
but  were  taken  about  by  some  one  older  than  them- 


She  used  to  put  him  in  a  very  large  pair  of  scales 

selves :  very  often  they  went  long  distances  into 
foreign  countries. 

Thomas,  when  he  was  old  enough,  was  sent  a 
very  long  way  from  his  father  and  mother.  He 
went  to  Rome,  which,  of  course  you  know,  is  in 
Italy ;  and  as  he  loved  working  at  his  lessons,  he 
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became  in  time  a  very  clever  and  learned  man. 
When  he  was  quite  grown  up  he  chose  to  be  a 
priest,  or  clergyman. 

He  was  about  the  same  age  as  the  young  King 
Henry  the  Second,  and  after  he  had  returned  from 
his  travels  they  happened  one  day  to  meet,  and  to 
take  a  great  fancy  to  each  other.  The  king  asked 
Thomas  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  Thomas  was  of 
course  delighted  to  go  to  the  palace;  and  after 
that  he  was  often  invited  to  play  at  chess,  or  chat 
with  the  king. 

Thomas's  parents  thought  it  a  great  honour  that 
their  son  should  be  chosen  as  the  king's  favourite 
companion,  and  at  last  it  seemed  that  the  two 
young  men  could  never  be  happy  unless  they  were 
together. 

I  have  told  you  Becket  loved  to  read  and  study, 
but  the  king  was  not  particularly  anxious  for 
work,  and  preferred  amusing  himself  with  jokes 
and  games ;  and  of  course  Becket  was  ready  to 
join  in  them. 

Once  an  old  and  wise  nobleman,  who  was  very 
fond  of  the  king,  ventured  to  say  that  the  two 
young  men  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time,  with  their 
talks  and  their  amusements.  He  was  half  afraid 
the  king  would  be  angry  with  him,  but  Henry 
was  too  just  and  sensible  to  be  vexed  because 
the  old  nobleman  spoke  candidly,  and  for  his 
good.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder 
and  said : 

*  Friend,  you  mean  well;  but  I  could  no  more 
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live  without  Thomas  than  I  could  eat  meat  with- 
out salt' 

No  one  was  surprised  when  Becket  became  a 
very  rich,  grand  man.  Some  people  were  jealous 
of  him  because  he  was  the  chief  favourite  of  the 
king,  and  many  considered  him  spoiled  and  in- 
dulged.   And  so,  I  dare  say,  he  was. 

Too  much  indulgence  is  not  good  for  anybody, 
and  Thomas  certainly  seemed  to  grow  very  vain 
and  proud. 

When  he  went  out  riding  he  used  to  be  followed 
by  quite  a  train  of  knights  and  gentlemen  and 
servants,  all  magnificently  dressed,  and  mounted 
on  fine  horses ;  and  he  showed  in  many  ways  that 
he  loved  to  make  a  display  of  his  riches  and  his 
grandeur. 

Even  the  king  used  to  laugh  sometimes  at 
Becket  for  wearing  so  many  fine  clothes,  and 
one  day  he  thought  he  would  have  a  little  joke 
about  it. 

He  was  riding  with  Thomas  in  the  streets  of 
London  on  a  very  cold,  damp  day.  As  they 
galloped  along,  talking  and  laughing  together, 
followed  by  their  servants  on  horseback,  the  king 
noticed  a  poor,  miserable  beggar  man  crouch- 
ing in  a  corner,  clothed  with  rags  and  shivering 
with  the  cold. 

He  pointed  him  out  to  Becket. 

'  Poor  old  man,'  said  Henry ;  *  how  miserably 
cold  he  looks.  It  would  certainly  be  a  good 
action  to  give  him  a  warm  cloak.' 
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*  Your  Grace  has  a  kind  heart,'  replied  Becket, 
*  to  think  of  such  a  thing.' 

Now  Becket  himself  was  wearing  a  very 
beautiful  scarlet  cloak, — fine,  soft,  and  warm. 
Henry  leaned  from  his  horse,  and  suddenly 
snatched  it  from  Becket's  shoulders. 

*  Well,'  he  cried,  laughing  heartily,  *  /  have  had 
the  kind  thought,  so  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should 
do  the  kind  action.' 

Thomas  struggled  hard  to  keep  his  cloak,  and 
Henry  pulled  with  all  his  might ;  the  horses  began 
to  kick  and  plunge,  and  the  people  ran  together 
in  crowds  to  see  the  strange  sight.  Such  a  tussle 
there  was!  And  it  ended  by  Henry  getting  the 
best  of  it,  but  not  until  the  poor  cloak  was 
dreadfully  torn  and  spoilt  in  the  struggle.  You 
can  imagine  how  surprised  the  beggar  was  when 
the  cloak  was  thrown  to  him,  and  he  was  told  to 
keep  it.  The  king  was  very  pleased  with  his  joke, 
but  I  fancy  Thomas  did  not  find  it  quite  so 
amusing. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  Becket  should 
be  riding  about  the  streets  in  a  scarlet  cloak ; 
but  at  that  time  it  would  not  have  been  thought 
at  all  strange.  London  was  not  then  the  great, 
busy,  smoky  town  it  is  now,  and  people  did  wear 
very  bright  and  gay  colours  in  the  streets. 

After  their  gay  and  happy  youth  Thomas,  who 
I  told  you  was  a  priest,  was  made  by  Henry 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  head  of  all  the 
bishops    and    clergymen    in   England.      He  was 
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almost  as  important  in  the  land  as  Henry 
himself. 

This  great  change  seemed  to  make  quite  a 
different  man  of  him ;  he  became  much  more 
earnest  and  serious,  and  instead  of  laughing  and 
joking  and  amusing  himself  with  the  king,  he 
spent  his  time  in  preaching  sermons,  and  seemed 
really  anxious  to  help  people  to  lead  good  and 
useful  lives. 

He  changed  his  way  of  living  too,  wearing 
simple  clothes,  and  giving  up  many  of  the  luxuries 
he  was  accustomed  to.  Sometimes  he  would 
fast,  or  go  without  food  for  many  hours,  think- 
ing that  God  would  be  pleased  with  him  for 
doing  so. 

As  time  went  on  Henry  began  to  think  Becket 
not  such  an  amusing  companion,  now  that  he  had 
grown  so  grave  and  serious.  They  did  not  spend 
so  much  of  their  time  together  as  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing ;  and  at  last,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  they  began  to  quarrel  about  many  things. 
They  generally  made  it  up,  it  is  true,  and  became 
friends  again,  but  then  again  and  again  they 
disagreed,  and  said  unkind  things  to  each  other. 
Sometimes  Henry  was  in  the  wrong,  and  some- 
times Becket,  and  sometimes  they  were  both  in 
the  wrong,  as  generally  happens  when  two  people 
are  very  angry  with  each  other  and  lose  their 
tempers. 

At  last  came  the  worst  quarrel  they  ever 
had.    You  would  not  understand  it  if  I  were  to 
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tell  you  what  it  was  about.  Henry,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Normandy,  discovered  that  Becket  was 
not  arranging  some  matters  as  he  had  ordered  ; 
so  he  sent  an  angry  message  to  Thomas.  The 
archbishop,  who  thought  the  king  was  in  the 
wrong,  took  no  notice  of  the  message.  Of  course 
this  made  the  king  very  angry,  and  he  sent  more 
orders  to  Becket,  who  wrote  a  letter  back  at  last 
which  was  enough  to  make  the  king  very  vexed. 
Becket  said  that  although  Henry  was  a  king,  he 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

When  Henry  read  this  letter  he  flew  into  a 
passion  and  said  he  wished  Becket  was  dead.  He 
did  not  really  mean  this,  and  was  afterwards  very 
sorry  to  have  said  such  a  wicked  thing. 

Unfortunately,  however,  some  men  were  stand- 
ing by  who  did  not  like  Thomas ;  and  hearing 
what  the  king  said,  they  got  on  their  horses  and 
rode  to  the  sea-coast.  Having  crossed  the  sea 
to  England,  they  hurried  to  Canterbury  and  asked 
for  the  archbishop.  They  were  told  he  had  just 
gone  into  the  cathedral,  and  there  they  followed 
him.  After  some  angry  talk,  these  wicked  men 
drew  their  swords  and  stabbed  Becket  as  he 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

King  Henry  was  horrified  when  he  heard  what 
a  terrible  deed  had  been  done  ;  and  he  was  besides 
very  much  alarmed  that  the  people  who  liked 
Becket  would  be  angry  with  him  for  what  he  had 
said,    And  many  wer^  very  angry,  and  found  it 
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difficult  to  forgive  the  king  for  the  consequences 
of  his  terrible  fit  of  passion. 

At  last  they  did  pardon  him,  but  Henry  said  he 
would  never  forgive  himself;  and  to  show  that 
he  meant  what  he  said,  he  punished  himself  in 
all  sorts  of  curious  ways. 

He  walked  barefoot  over  rough  and  stony  roads 
to  Canterbury;  and  on  the  spot  where  Becket 
was  killed  a  most  beautiful  tomb  was  built,  where 
the  archbishop  was  buried. 

A  great  many  people  besides  King  Henry  have 
been  to  see  it,  some  coming  from  far-off  countries, 
and  travelling  many  miles  to  get  to  it.  Others 
have  walked  there  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
as  King  Henry  did,  believing  that  to  be  a  way  of 
showing  their  respect  for  the  archbishop. 

I  dare  say  you  will  some  day  see  this  fine  tomb 
when  you  go  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  you 
must  try  to  remember  all  you  have  heard  in  this 
story. 

Henry  did  many  other  things  to  show  that  he 
was  really  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of  such  a 
dreadful  crime.  He  had  himself  flogged  with 
ropes  with  hard  knots  at  the  end,  till  his  bare 
back  was  all  red  and  bleeding;  and  for  a  long 
time  he  ordered  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  things 
to  be  put  in  his  food  to  make  it  taste  nasty,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  anything 
he  ate. 

People  used  to  think  it  was  right  to  punish 
themselves  when  they  did  wrong.    They  called  it 
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*  doing  penance.'  In  some  countries  many  good 
people  think  the  same  now. 

And  so  poor  Henry  the  Second  *  did  penance ' 
for  having  caused  the  death  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Now  I  think  you  should  hear  something  about 
Ireland,  which  you  will  see  in  the  map  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  England.  It  is  now  united  to  Great 
Britain,  but  in  Henry's  time  was  governed  by 
kings  of  its  own. 

One  of  these  kings,  named  Dermot,  came  to 
Henry,  begging  him  to  help  against  his  enemies. 

'  I  cannot  help  you  myself,'  answered  the 
EngHsh  king,  *I  have  so  many  things  to  attend 
to ;  but  I  will  send  one  of  my  brave  commanders 
called  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  he 
shall  take  some  of  my  soldiers  to  help  you.' 

Then  Strongbow  took  a  number  of  Henry's 
soldiers  over  to  Ireland,  and  they  conquered  all 
Dermot's  enemies. 

Very  soon  after  this  Dermot  died,  leaving  every- 
thing he  had  to  his  only  daughter  Eva. 

Strongbow  liked  Eva,  and  he  thought  to  him- 
self, *  If  I  marry  King  Dermot's  daughter,  I  shall 
have  everything  that  belonged  to  Dermot,  and 
perhaps  the  Irish  will  make  me  a  sort  of  king.' 

Eva  was  quite  willing,  and  she  and  Strongbow 
were  married. 

All  seemed  likely  to  happen  as  Strongbow 
wished;  but  it  turned  out  that  King  Henry  did 
not  like  that  arrangement.  He  said  to  Strong- 
bow, '  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  you  forget  that 
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they  were  my  soldiers  who  went  with  you  to  fight 
for  Dermot ;  and  that  it  was  /  and  not  you  who 
paid  a  great  deal  of  money  for  expenses.  As 
Dermot  is  dead,  all  his  possessions  ought  to 
belong  to  me.* 

Strongbow  knew  better  than  to  make  an  enemy 
of  the  English  king,  and  he  gave  up  Dermot's 
houses  and  lands  to  Henry,  who  thus  became  a 
sort  of  overlord  of  a  great  part  of  Ireland. 

We  know  that  Strongbow  came  back  to 
England,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  became  of 
poor  Princess  Eva.     It  seems  that : 

•  Where  she  went  and  how  she  fared, 
Nobody  knew  and  nobody  cared.' 

I  never  heard  that  she  came  with  her  husband 
to  England.  Let  us  hope  that  she  did,  and  that 
they  *  lived  happily  ever  afterwards.' 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  JOLLY  LIFE  OF  ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS 
MERRY  MEN  IN  SHERWOOD  FOREST 

There  are  still  many  things  you  will  like  to  hear 
about  Henry  the  Second.  I  have  told  you  that 
he  was  in  many  respects  a  great  and  good  king, 
and  that  he  ruled  England  wisely  and  welL 
One  sad  mistake  he  made  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  which  caused  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  through  most  of  his  life.  He  married  a 
very  bad,  wicked  woman,  whose  name  was  Eleanor. 
She  brought  up  her  children  very  badly,  and  be- 
haved badly  herself  to  her  husband. 

The  young  princes,  the  sons  of  Henry  the 
Second  and  Eleanor,  not  only  quarrelled  shame- 
fully among  themselves,  but  were  disrespectful 
and  rude  to  their  father  and  mother.  You  will 
hear  more  about  these  boys  in  another  chapter. 

Among  the  wise  things  that  Henry  did  was  to 
destroy  many  of  the  castles  that  belonged  to  the 
robber  barons,  who,  as  I  have  told  you,  used  to 
ill-treat  the  country-people  round,  and  steal  their 
property.  He  pulled  down  about  a  thousand  of 
these  castles  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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This  was  a  capital  idea  of  Henry's,  especially  as 
he  took  good  care  that  no  one  should  be  treated 
unfairly.  In  exchange  for  their  castles  he  gave 
money  to  those  who  were  willing  to  live  honestly 
and  peaceably  with  their  neighbours. 

I  fear  there  were  a  good  many  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  good  and  respectable  men.  Some  of  these 
went  out  in  bands  together,  and  hid  in  the  forests, 
and  continued  to  rob  and  steal  and  annoy  the 
passers-by.  However,  they  could  not  do  so  much 
harm  as  before,  and  people  did  their  best  to  keep 
out  of  their  way. 

These  forest  robbers  were  called  *  Outlaws' 
because  they  lived  without  any  of  the  laws  that 
had  been  made  to  protect  good  and  orderly  sub- 
jects of  the  king. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  they  were  not  all  very 
bad  men.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were  idle  fellows 
who  enjoyed  the  rough  life  in  the  woods,  better 
than  living  in  houses ;  but  amongst  them  were 
many  thieves  and  rogues,  who  ill-treated  the 
people  as  they  passed  by,  and  robbed  them  of 
their  money. 

At  Sherwood  Forest,  near  Nottingham,  there  was 
a  very  large  gang  of  these  outlaws  whose  chief  was 
called  Robin  Hood. 

There  are  many  tales  told  about  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  men,  as  they  called  themselves, 
who  roamed  the  woods  in  their  green  coats,  kill- 
ing birds  and  animals  for  food,  and  playing  all 
sorts  of  tricks  on  any  one  who  happened  to  come 
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near  them.  Very  likely  these  stories  are  not  all 
true,  but  the  minstrels  used  to  make  up  songs 
about  them,  and  sing  them  to  the  people,  who 
made  great  fun  out  of  them. 

These  minstrels  used  to  sing  that  Robin  was  not 
a  bad  fellow,  although  he  was  an  Outlaw ;  that  he 
was  really  kind-hearted,  and  would  not  let  his 
men  be  rough  to  travellers  in  the  forest,  although 
they  often  robbed  them  of  their  money  or  their 
goods. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  some  of  the 
amusing  stories  about  Robin  that  the  minstrels 
used  to  tell. 

It  is  said  that  one  day  a  poor  man  came  through 
the  part  of  the  forest  where  the  outlaws  were  hid- 
ing. He  was  pushing  a  truck  on  which  were  pots 
and  pans  and  basins,  all  new  from  the  pottery, 
and  was  taking  them  to  sell  at  the  fair  in  the  next 
town. 

Unfortunately  for  him  he  forgot  how  near  he  was 
to  the  band  of  outlaws,  and  before  he  could  get  out 
of  their  way  Robin's  men  seized  him,  and  brought 
him  before  their  chief. 

Robin  Hood  asked  him  if  he  had  any  money  in 
his  pockets ;  and  the  man  said  *  No.' 

*  Then,'  said  Robin,  *  if  I  let  you  go  home  safely 
you  must  leave  your  pots  and  pans  here  in  the 
forest  for  my  merry  men  to  use.' 

The  potter  looked  round  at  all  the  great  fierce 
outlaws  who  were  standing  near.  You  would 
think  he  must  have  been  very  much  alarmed,  but 
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he  was  not— not  a  bit  of  it !  He  was  a  brave, 
strong-  fellow,  and  he  spoke  up  to  the  chief  of  the 
outlaws. 

*  If  you  are  Robin  Hood,  master,' he  said,  'you 
are  well  known  to  be  a  jolly  fellow,  and  will  see 
fair-play.  Now,  we  will  make  a  bargain.  I  will 
fight  with  one  of  your  men,  the  biggest  and 
strongest  among  them  if  you  like  :  if  I  am  beaten, 
you  shall  have  all  my  pots  and  pans  and  jugs,  but 
if  I  win,  then  you  must  let  me  go  free  and  take  all 
my  pottery  with  me.' 

This  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  please  the 
rough  outlaws.  They  all  clapped  their  hands 
and  said  it  was  a  capital  idea.  So  Robin  made 
his  men  stand  round  in  a  ring,  and  chose  the 
biggest  of  them  to  fight  the  potter.  He  was  so 
big  that  the  outlaws  called  him,  for  fun,  ^Little 
John.' 

The  poor  potter  fought  bravely,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  '  Little  John ' ;  and  was  obliged  at  last 
to  confess  that  he  was  beaten,  and  could  fight  no 
more. 

Then  Robin  Hood  made  him  sit  down  and  rest 
under  a  big  tree.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the 
brave  way  in  which  the  potter  had  fought  that 
he  said  no  harm  should  come  to  him,  and  told 
his  men  to  bring  some  food  and  wine,  and  some 
water  to  bathe  the  potter's  wounds,  for  he  had 
been  much  knocked  about  by  the  big  outlaw. 
After  which  Robin  put  on  some  of  the  potter's 
clothes    that   he   had   taken  off  when   the   fight 
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began,   and    whistling   merrily,  wheeled    off  the 
truck,  with  all  the  pottery  on  it,  to  the  fair. 

When  he  had  sold  everything  he  brought  back 
all  the  money  safely  and  gave  it  to  the  potter,  and 
sent  him  away  to  his  home. 


Robin  ivheeled  off  his  truck  to  the  fair 

This  was  a  very  daring  thing  for  Robin  to  do, 
because  if  any  one  in  the  town  had  known  who  he 
really  was,  he  would  have  been  caught  and  put  in 
prison  at  once. 

A  still  more  amusing  story  about  Robin  Hood  is 
also  told. 

One  day  when  the  merry  men  were  all  scattered 
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about  in  the  forest,  Robin  and  Little  John  were 
busy  cooking  a  large  joint  of  venison,  or  deer's 
flesh,  for  their  dinner. 

It  happened  that  a  bishop,  and  two  of  his  monks, 
or  priests,  were  travelling  through  the  wood  on 
mules,  and  passed  by  the  two  men,  who  did  not 
look  up,  but  went  on  attending  to  their  cooking. 

The  bishop  knew  quite  well  that  the  famous 
Robin  Hood  lived  in  Sherwood  Forest;  but 
though  he  wished  his  journey  well  over,  the 
venison  smelt  so  delicious  and  the  bishop  was 
so  hungry,  that  he  stopped  and  spoke  to  the 
men,  who  were  just  going  to  put  it  on  a  dish  for 
their  meal. 

*  Good  morning,  friend,'  said  the  bishop  to  Little 
John.  *  The  forest  is  very  pleasant  this  morning. 
Do  you  know  if  any  one  has  seen  the  terrible  out- 
law, Robin  Hood,  lately?  If  I  were  not  so  much 
afraid  of  him  and  his  men,  I  should  beg  you  to 
give  me  and  my  monks  a  slice  of  that  delicious 
meat,  as  the  fresh  air  has  made  us  very  hungry.' 

*Yes,'  answered  Little  John  in  a  friendly  way. 
*  Yes,  I  saw  Robin  myself,  about  an  hour  ago,  in 
another  part  of  the  forest.' 

Then  Robin  stepped  forward  and  invited  the 
bishop  and  the  monks  to  sit  on  the  grass  and  have 
some  dinner.  So  down  they  sat,  and  very  heartily 
they  ate.    They  all  had  three  large  platefuls. 

When  they  had  quite  finished  Robin  blew  his 
horn,  and  the  outlaws,  in  their  bright  green  coats, 
came  rushing  towards  them  from  every  direction  ; 
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all  very  hungry,  and  glad  to  know  that  their  dinner 
was  ready. 

The  poor  bishop  and  the  monks  were  half  dead 
with  fear.  They  guessed  in  a  moment  that  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  Robin  Hood's  band,  and 
expected  to  be  robbed  and  perhaps  killed. 

Some  of  the  outlaws  did  wish  to  take  away  the 
bishop's  money;  but  Robin  said  the  bishop  was 
his  visitor,  and  that  he  should  let  him  go  free.  He 
said  he  was  pleased  they  had  enjoyed  their  dinner ; 
but  before  they  went  on  their  journey,  he  hoped 
they  would  dance  a  little  to  amuse  his  men. 

The  poor  bishop  was  very  much  shocked.  He 
had  never  danced  in  his  life;  and  besides,  he 
thought  dancing  was  a  very  wicked  amusement. 
He  had  also  eaten  a  very  large  dinner,  and  would 
have  liked  to  sit  still  for  a  few  minutes  and  have  a 
little  rest. 

But  it  was  of  no  use.  Robin  would  not  let  them 
off.  He  said,  *  You  have  eaten  a  good  dinner,  and 
now  you  must  pay  for  it  by  dancing.' 

Then  he  called  to  one  of  his  men  named  Alan- 
a-Dale,  who  could  play  very  well  on  the  flute,  and 
ordered  him  to  play  a  merry  tune.  Alan  struck  up 
a  jig,  and  the  poor  bishop  and  his  monks,  who  were 
all  rather  stout  men,  were  obliged  to  dance.  Faster 
and  faster  played  Alan,  and  faster  and  faster  the 
dancers  had  to  hop  and  skip. 

What  a  funny  sight  it  must  have  been ! 

Robin  and  his  men  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  their  cheeks ;  and  as  the  long  gowns,  which 
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priests  used  to  wear,  got  in  the  way,  Robin  tied 
them  up  round  the  poor  dancers'  waists,  which 
made  them  look  more  ridiculous  still. 

At  last  when  the  poor  things  were  quite  tired  out, 
Robin  took  pity  on  them,  and  let  them  scramble  on 
their  mules  again  and  ride  away. 

You  may  be  sure  it  was  a  long  time  before  they 
forgot  their  dance  in  the  forest. 

Henry  the  Second  liked  his  subjects  to  work 
and  be  industrious,  and  often  gave  them  rewards 
for  doing  some  clever  or  useful  thing  that  helped 
to  make  others  happier  and  better.  When  their 
work  was  done  he  used  to  encourage  them  to  amuse 
themselves  and  be  merry ;  offering  prizes  when 
they  ran  races,  or  jumped  over  bars,  or  across 
deep  ditches.  He  loved  to  see  the  young  men  and 
women  dancing  together  on  the  grass  in  summer- 
time, and  would  often  sit  and  look  on,  when  the 
weather  was  fine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  plenty  of  fun 
going  on  when  Henry  the  Second  was  king,  both 
out  of  doors  and  indoors. 

At  home  the  quieter  people  played  at  chess, 
or  draughts,  but  the  more  lively  ones  amused 
themselves  with  whipping-tops  and  ninepins  ;  not 
only  the  children  but  the  grown-ups  as  well. 
Blind-man's  buff  has  always  been  a  favourite 
game  in  England  from  the  very  oldest  times, 
and  is  generally  mentioned  whenever  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  are  spoken  of  in  old 
books. 
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It  was  not  called  '  Blind-man's  buff'  then,  but 
*  Hoodman  Blind,'  because  instead  of  tying  a 
handkerchief  over  the  blind  man's  eyes,  they 
used  to  draw  a  little  hood  all  over  his  head. 
Then  all  the  players  danced  round  him,  and 
struck  at  him  with  cloths  which  had  knots  tied 
in  them.  They  were  not  supposed  to  hurt  him 
much,  but  I  think  they  often  grew  excited  and 
rough,  and  hit  poor  Hoodman  Blind  harder  than 
was  pleasant ;  for  I  read  in  an  old  book,  that  they 
very  often  quarrelled  over  their  play,  and  some- 
times fought  each  other,  so  that  they  were  obliged 
to  stop  playing.  How  strange  it  is  to  think  of 
grown-up  people,  or  children  either,  quarrelling 
over  their  games ! 

In  Henry  the  Second's  reign  people  began  to 
travel  to  foreign  countries  oftener  than  they  had 
done  before,  and  many  curious  and  pretty  things 
were  brought  to  England  by  those  who  had  been 
abroad.  Among  other  things  was  a  new  kind  of 
fruit— very  delicious  and  quite  unlike  anything 
the  English  had  ever  seen  before.  I  mean  large, 
round  balls  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  when  the 
skin  was  taken  away  the  nice  juice  inside  had  a 
very  pleasant  taste.  I  think  you  have  guessed 
that  I  am  speaking  of  oranges,  which  you  know 
so  well  and  see  so  often  that  you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  believe  it  when  I  tell  you  that  a  man  who 
had  been  abroad,  walked  through  the  streets  of 
London  with  a  basket  containing  a  few  oranges, 
and  was  followed  by  quite  a  crowd  of  people. 
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Another  time  there  was  the  greatest  excitement 
when  some  people  returned  from  a  hot  country 
with  a  whole  cageful  of  parrots.  Such  wonderful 
birds  had  never  been  seen  before  ;  but  when  they 
actually  began  to  talk,  how  surprised  the  people 
were  ! 

They  really  believed  that  the  parrots  understood 
the  words  they  said,  instead  of  merely  copying  the 
sounds  they  heard. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account  given  by  a 
very  old  writer  of  a  parrot  or  a  *  popinjay '  (as  they 
were  then  called),  which  was  one  of  the  first  ever 
seen  in  England. 

A  lady  living  in  London  had  a  *  popinjay*  given 
to  her,  and  kept  it  in  her  own  sleeping-room. 
One  day  soon  after  it  came,  the  lady  lost  a 
beautiful  pair  of  embroidered  gloves,  and  called 
all  her  servants  to  help  her  to  look  for  them. 
High  and  low  they  searched,  but  the  gloves  were 
not  to  be  found,  and  the  lady  was  in  despair, 
believing  she  had  been  robbed. 

She  was  in  her  bedroom  thinking  about  her 
loss  when  a  young  servant  came  to  speak  to  her, 
and  the  moment  she  entered  the  room  the  parrot 
screamed  out :  *  Thief,  thief,  thief ! ' 

The  poor  girl  was  so  terrified  that  she  burst 
into  tears  and  tried  to  run  away,  but  her  mistress 
brought  her  back  and  began  to  beat  her  for 
stealing  the  gloves. 

Happily,  at  that  very  moment,  the  story  says, 
the  gloves  were  found  by  the  lady's  daughter  in 
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the  *  coffer,'  which  means  a  box  in  which  valuable 
things  were  kept. 

I  hope  the  lady  begged  pardon  of  the  poor  girl 
for  having  believed  her  to  be  a  thief. 

This  little  parrot  story  reminds  me  to  tell  you  of 
two  things. 

First,  that  ladies  (and  gentlemen  too)  were  very 
particular  about  their  gloves  in  Henry  the  Second's 
time;  and  would  give  large  sums  of  money  for 
very  fine  and  fanciful  ones.  They  were  often 
called  *  gauntlets,'  and  used  to  reach  quite  a  long 
way  up  their  arms. 

And,  also,  it  reminds  me  to  say  that  King  Henry 
himself  was  very  fond  of  parrots,  and  indeed  of  any 
curious  birds  or  animals  from  foreign  parts.  He 
used  to  send  people  abroad  to  get  these  animals, 
and  bring  them  to  England  for  him. 

Besides  the  parrots,  he  had  in  his  collection  a 
lioness  and  some  leopards,  two  baby  elephants 
and  some  other  beasts.  So  I  think  we  may  say 
that  the  first  Zoological  Gardens  that  England 
ever  had,  belonged  to  King  Henry  the  Second. 

Nothing  is  said  in  this  account  of  the  king's 
wild  beasts  about  bears,  but  they  were  quite  well 
known  in  England  at  this  time.  You  remember 
hearing  of  the  wild  ones  which  had  roamed  about 
in  the  forests  many  years  before ;  these  were  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  country,  but  tame  bears 
were  often  kept  as  pets  in  England. 

These  may  have  been  the  descendants,  or  grand- 
children of  the  wild  ones ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
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that  bears  were  brought  into  this  country  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  were  very  plentiful  in  many  parts 
of  Italy,  where  the  Romans  came  from. 

I  dare  say  you  think  a  bear  would  be  a  strange 
pet,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they 
were  often  very  useful  to  the  people.  You  would 
never  guess  how,  so  I  must  tell  you  at  once. 

You  have  heard  that  the  English  had  no  sugar 
in  these  days,  and  that  many  people  kept  bees,  in 
order  to  use  the  honey  for  sweetening  their  cakes 
and  wild  fruits.  But  there  was  also  a  great 
quantity  of  honey  in  the  vast  forests  that  any  one 
might  have  who  wanted  it ;  the  trouble  was  to 
find  it.  It  was  generally  hidden  in  old  stumps  of 
trees,  or  sometimes  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or 
under  the  thick  roots  of  trees. 

Now,  bears  are  particularly  fond  of  honey ;  and 
the  people  used  sometimes  to  take  one  of  their 
tame  bears  for  a  jaunt  in  the  woods.  Most  likely 
it  would  have  a  muzzle  on,  and  a  rope  round  its 
neck.  Suddenly  the  big  animal  would  stop  under 
a  tree,  and  begin  to  scratch  up  the  earth  with  its 
great,  flat  feet.  When  the  bear  did  this  you  might 
be  sure  there  was  honey  somewhere  near,  and  of 
course  it  was  quite  easy  to  find  it. 

Do  you  think  the  bears  smelt  it  as  they  passed  ? 
I  wonder!  Oh,  they  are  not  such  stupid,  slow 
old  fellows  as  they  look  !  I  hope  they  got  a  good 
share  of  the  honey  for  themselves  when  it  was 
found. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

EXCITING  ADVENTURES  OF  KING  RICHARD  OF 
THE  LION  HEART  AND  HIS  FAITHFUL 
BLONDEL 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  poor  Henry  the  Second 
should  have  had  such  troublesome  sons.  Instead 
of  trying  to  be  a  comfort  to  him,  they  caused  him 
great  misery  in  his  home. 

Richard,  who  became  king  when  his  father  died, 
was  really  sorry  afterwards  for  all  the  unhappiness 
he  had  helped  to  make,  and  he  had  some  fine 
qualities,  and  turned  out  a  better  man  than  anyone 
would  have  thought  possible.  He  was  crowned 
king  of  England  in  the  year  1189. 

Richard  the  First  was  called  Plantagenet  too,  as 
his  father  Henry  had  been,  and  many  people  liked 
him,  and  thought  him  a  splendid,  brave  fellow.  He 
certainly  was  brave  and  full  of  courage,  and  people 
thought  a  great  deal  of  courage  in  those  days. 
They  used  to  call  King  Richard  *  the  lion-hearted  ' 
king,  because  they  thought  he  was  as  bold  and 
brave  as  a  lion. 

Of  course  it  is  good  to  be  brave  and  bold  and 
fearless,  but  other  qualities  are  needed  to  make  a 
good  king. 
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Richard  did  not  stay  at  home  and  try  to  rule  his 
kingdom  well.  Instead  of  that,  he  went  off  to  the 
Crusades,  and  let  other  people  look  after  England, 
and  certainly  did  not  trouble  much  about  the 
subjects  he  had  left  at  home. 

He  was  England's  king  for  ten  years,  and  during 
all  that  time  he  only  spent  a  few  months  in  the 
country  he  ought  to  have  governed !  Meanwhile, 
things  were  very  badly  managed  there,  and  people 
suffered  very  much  for  want  of  a  good  king  to  rule 
over  them. 

It  is  true  that  Richard  had  left  the  care  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  youngest  brother  John,  while  he 
himself  was  fighting  in  the  East ;  but  John  was 
cruel,  mean  and  selfish,  as  Richard  very  well  knew, 
and  was  not  at  all  likely  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
English  people,  by  seeing  that  the  laws  were  kept 
and  that  justice  was  done  in  the  land.  Richard 
knew  too,  that  every  one  hated  John,  and  when 
you  hear  more  about  him,  as  you  will  presently, 
you  will  see  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  was  disliked 
so  much.  But  this  chapter  is  about  Richard.  We 
must  not  blame  him  for  leaving  his  kingdom  with- 
out remembering  that,  part  of  the  time  he  really 
could  not  help  himself,  as  he  was  kept  in  prison 
for  many  months,  in  a  far-away  country  called 
Austria ;  and  for  all  that  time  nobody  knew  where 
he  was.  Richard  himself  could  not  let  them  know 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  his  friends  were 
very  anxious,  because  he  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared and  they  thought  he  might  be  dead. 
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You  will  like  to  hear  how  it  happened  that 
Richard  was  so  unlucky  as  to  be  kept  in  prison. 

When  he  was  in  the  East  with  his  army,  he 
heard  by  chance  that  John  was  behaving  very 
badly  to  the  English  at  home.  He  was  seizing 
their  houses  and  lands,  taking  away  their  money, 
and  ill-treating  them  in  many  ways.  This  made 
Richard  very  angry.  He  said  to  himself,  *I 
shall  go  home  at  once  and  punish  my  brother 
John,  and  give  some  one  else  the  charge  of  look- 
ing after  the  country  instead  of  John.  And  I  will 
try  to  make  the  people  happier  and  more  comfort- 
able, and  then  I  can  return  to  my  army,  to  fight 
the  Turks  and  Saracens.' 

So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  home  and  put 
things  straight,  and  you  may  be  sure  John 
was  rather  alarmed  when  he  heard  that  Richard 
was  returning  and  was  very  angry  with  him.  John 
was  a  coward,  and  was  very  much  afraid  of  his 
brother  Richard. 

But  as  you  will  hear,  it  was  a  very  long  while 
before  Richard  did  reach  home. 

He  decided  to  start  for  England  alone.  He 
knew  he  had  some  enemies  in  Europe,  and  he 
thought  he  should  be  in  less  danger  if  he  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  trader,  or  merchant,  and 
travelled  without  servants  or  soldiers.  So  he 
called  himself  *  Hugh,  the  Merchant,'  and  set  off 
in  good  spirits,  thinking  nobody  would  know  he 
was  really  Richard  of  England. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  stories  about  Richard,  as 
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he  travelled  towards  England  disguised  as  Hugh, 
the  Merchant.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  not 
true,  but  I  will  tell  you  one  that  is  often  told  in 
French  history  books,  and  seems  as  likely  to  be 
true  as  any. 

Richard  knew  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
for  him  to  go  through  Austria,  as  he  had  quarrelled, 
some  time  before,  with  the  Duke  of  Austria ;  and 
he  felt  he  was  running  a  great  risk  in  going 
through  the  duke's  country.  But  it  was  the 
nearest  way,  and  he  hoped  very  much  that  no  one 
would  guess  who  he  really  was.  With  all  his 
courage,  Richard  was  very  reckless ;  that  is,  he 
did  not  think  seriously  enough  of  the  dangers  he 
might  meet  when  he  particularly  wished  to  do 
anything.  He  forgot  that  he  was  a  very  tall  man 
indeed, — so  tall  that  most  people  would  look  at 
him  with  surprise,  because  he  was  so  much  bigger 
than  other  men.  This  made  him  very  conspicuous  ; 
and  in  other  ways  he  was  not  careful  enough  to 
hide  who  he  was,  as  he  travelled  towards  England. 

But  it  was  on  account  of  a  very  foolish  thing  he 
did,  so  the  old  story  says,  that  people  discovered 
that  he  was  the  king.  He  forgot  to  take  from  his 
finger  a  very  valuable  diamond  ring  he  always 
wore,  and  it  was  through  this  carelessness  that  he 
was  discovered. 

I  must  remind  you  that  as  there  were  no  trains 
in  those  days,  people  had  to  travel  either  on  horse- 
back, or  on  foot,  and  so  took  a  very  long  time  to 
get  from  place  to  place. 
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One  evening  Richard,  on  horseback,  and  with  a 
pack  of  things  to  sell  on  his  back,  reached  a  com- 
fortable little  inn  in  Austria,  very  hungry  and  tired, 
and  inclined  for  a  good  supper.  He  put  his  pack 
of  goods  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  sat  down. 

While  he  was  eating,  a  man  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  began  to  look  at  this  very  tall  man 
who  was  enjoying  his  meal  so  much.  Then  all  at 
once,  he  caught  sight  of  the  diamond  ring  spark- 
ling and  flashing  on  his  finger,  and  he  thought  it 
strange  that  a  poor,  travelling  merchant  should 
own  such  a  beautiful  ring.  Presently  he  began  to 
suspect  that  it  was  the  English  king,  because  he 
had  been  told  how  very  tall  and  big  Richard  was, 
and  how  he  had  left  his  army  suddenly,  no  one 
knowing  where  he  was. 

The  man  could  not  be  quite  sure ;  but  he  knew 
the  Duke  of  Austria  and  King  Richard  were  not 
friends,  so  he  hurried  off  to  tell  the  duke  what  he 
suspected. 

The  duke  was  greatly  excited,  but  he  fancied 
the  man  was  having  a  joke  with  him,  so  he  said, 
*  If  he  really  turns  out  to  be  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Heart,  eating  his  supper  in  the  inn  kitchen,  you 
shall  be  richly  rewarded ;  but  if  it  is  not  Richard 
your  head  shall  be  cut  off,  as  a  warning  to  any  one 
who  tells  false  tales.' 

These  words  so  frightened  the  poor  man  that  he 
ran  off  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  hid  under  some 
straw  in  a  barn ;  but  the  Duke  of  Austria  called 
some  soldiers  together  and  hastened  to  the  little  inn, 
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and  there,  sure  enough,  quietly  eating-  his  supper 
in  the  kitchen,  was  King  Richard  of  England  ! 

The  duke  knew  him  at  once,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  he  was  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  and 
taken  to  prison. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  became  of  the  man  under 
the  straw,  or  whether  he  was  really  ever  rewarded 
as  the  duke  promised. 

Anyhow,  poor  Richard  was  put  into  a  dark 
dungeon  underneath  a  big  castle,  and  nobody  in 
England  had  any  idea  of  what  had  become  of  him. 

Of  course,  wicked  John  said  his  brother  must  be 
dead,  and  he  tried  with  all  his  might  to  get  the 
people  to  have  him  for  their  king,  instead  of 
Richard ;  but  there  were  many  people  in  England 
who  loved  Richard,  and  nobody  loved  John,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  that,  after  waiting  till  their 
patience  was  nearly  worn  out,  the  friends  of 
Richard  at  last  had  news  of  their  beloved  king. 

It  was  not  very  nice  news,  but  though  they 
were  grieved  to  hear  he  was  in  prison,  it  was 
good  to  know  he  was  still  alive,  and  might  some 
day  come  back  to  them. 

We  cannot  tell  for  certain  how  the  news  came 
to  England  that  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  was 
alive  and  well;  but  there  is  a  very  pretty  tale 
about  it  which  all  grown-up  people  know,  and 
therefore  you  shall  hear  it  too. 

You  must  remember  that  the  kings  of  England 
were  also  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  that  the 
French  people  who  lived  in   Normandy  took  a 
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great  interest  in  their  dukes  because  they 
governed  Normandy  as  well  as  England.  That 
is  the  reason  why  stories  are  often  told  about 
them  in  the  history  of  France. 

There  was  once  a  Norman  musician  who  dearly 
loved  King  Richard.  His  name  was  Blondel. 
He  could  not  be  happy  in  his  dear  land  of 
Normandy  because  Richard  had  disappeared  and 
was  lost ;  and  he  determined  to  set  out  and 
wander  about  from  place  to  place,  looking  for  the 
king.  He  made  a  vow,  or  a  promise  to  himself, 
that  he  would  not  return  to  Normandy  until  the 
king  was  found ;  so,  earning  his  living  by  singing 
and  playing  on  his  harp,  he  went  about  Europe 
and  searched  and  searched  for  his  *  lovesome 
lord,'  as  he  called  Richard. 

Blondel  thought  it  very  likely  that  the  king 
might  be  in  some  trouble  in  Austria,  as  he  knew 
that  the  Duke  of  Austria  hated  him ;  so  he  went 
there,  and  roamed  about  the  country  in  hopes  of 
hearing  something  about  the  lost  king. 

One  day,  when  he  was  very  tired  and  sad,  he 
sat  down  by  the  walls  of  a  big,  gloomy  castle,  and 
taking  his  harp,  began  to  sing  some  words  to  an 
old  tune  that  Richard,  who  was  fond  of  music,  had 
often  sung  in  old  times. 

You  can  imagine  how  he  felt,  when  he  stopped 
after  the  first  verse,  to  hear  a  voice,  coming  from 
the  grated  window  of  the  dungeon,  joining  in,  and 
singing  the  tune  again  distinctly  and  clearly ! 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  in  the  greatest  joy,  guess- 
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ing  at  once  that  the  owner  of  the  voice  must  be 
his  dear  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart ;  for  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  one  in  that  strange  country  would 
be  likely  to  know  the  old  Norman  tune.  And  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  quite  right,  and  that  it 
really  was  the  king  who  was  singing. 

Blondel  could  not  get  into  the  Castle,  but  he 
hastened  back  to  Normandy  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  told  the  people  that  he  had  discovered  the 
king ;  and  great  rejoicing  there  was !  The 
English  people  promised  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  if  they  could  have  their  king  again,  and 
so  in  a  very  few  weeks  King  Richard  was  once 
more  safe  in  his  own  country.  It  must  have  been 
a  great  happiness  to  the  faithful  Blondel  to  know 
that  it  was  through  him  that  Richard  had  at  last 
gained  his  freedom. 

I  have  told  you  these  little  stories  about 
Richard  because,  as  he  was  in  England  such  a 
very  little  time,  there  really  is  nothing  to  tell  you 
of  what  he  did  there  :  it  is,  at  all  events,  very  nice 
to  know  that  he  forgave  his  brother  John  for 
many  wicked  things  he  had  done,  and  for  unkind 
words  he  had  said  while  he  had  been  away  in  the 
East.  But  though  he  was  willing  to  forgive  him 
for  all  the  trouble  he  had  caused,  he  could  not 
help  saying  at  the  same  time,  *  I  wish  I  could 
forget  all  the  mischief  John  has  done  as  easily  as 
he  will  forget  my  pardon.' 

Richard  was  only  forty-two  years  old  when  he 
died,  and  you  shall  hear  how  he  lost  his  life. 
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It  was  said  that  a  great  treasure  had  been  dis- 
covered buried  under  ground  at  the  Castle  of 
Chaluz,  in  Normandy.  Richard  did  not  own  this 
castle ;  it  belonged  to  a  powerful  Norman  baron ; 
but  he  said  that,  as  he  was  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
the  treasure  ought  to  be  given  to  him.  The 
Norman  baron  refused  to  give  it  up  to  the  king, 
and  declared  that  whatever  was  found  on  his  land 
belonged  to  him.  The  best  of  it  was  that  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  no  money  was  ever 
really  found  at  all  at  the  Castle  of  Chaluz. 

However,  the  king  and  the  baron  quarrelled 
about  it,  and  Richard  started  for  Normandy  to 
fight  the  baron  and  take  away  his  castle  from  him. 

While  Richard  and  his  soldiers  were  laying 
siege  to  the  castle,  an  arrow,  shot  by  an  archer 
inside  the  castle,  pierced  through  the  king's 
armour,  and  entered  into  his  eye.  Instead  of 
getting  better  the  wound  became  worse  and 
worse,  and  at  last  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  was 
told  that  he  must  die. 

He  was  a  brave  man  to  the  last.  He  sent  for 
the  archer  who  had  shot  him  (who  had  since  been 
taken  prisoner)  and  told  him  that  he  would 
forgive  him  for  shooting  him. 

Richard  died,  and  almost  all  his  people  grieved 
for  him.  There  was  one  man  who  was  not  sorry, 
and  that  was  his  brother  John,  who  knew  that 
now  he  would  be  king  of  England  instead  of  his 
brother  Richard. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HOW  WICKED  KING  JOHN  WAS  FORCED  TO 
OBEY  THE  BARONS 

What  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be  to  feel  that  you 
were  disliked  by  everybody !  I  do  not  think  John 
had  any  friends  when  he  became  king-  after  his 
brother  Richard's  death,  in  1199.  Many  people 
indeed  would  have  been  glad  if  they  could  have 
had  little  Arthur  for  their  king  instead  of  John. 

You  have  not  heard  anything  about  little  Arthur 
yet,  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  who  he  was.  His 
father  was  John's  elder  brother,  and  Arthur  really 
had  more  right  to  the  throne  than  John ;  but  he 
was  quite  a  little  boy,  and  John  was  a  grown-up 
man,  and  ought  to  have  been  more  fit  to  govern 
England  than  a  child.  John  knew  that  nobody 
liked  him,  and  that  some  did  like  Arthur ;  they 
thought  that,  though  Arthur  was  so  young,  it 
would  be  better  for  England  to  be  ruled  by  him 
than  by  his  uncle  John,  who  they  felt  sure  would 
be  a  bad  king. 

This  made  John  very  jealous  of  his  little  nephew 
Arthur,  and  he  put  him  in  prison  to  be  out  of  his 
way. 

Some  shocking  stories  are  told  of  how  badly 
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poor  little  Arthur  was  treated  in  prison,  and  how 
cruel  John  was  to  him  ;  but  I  hope  they  may  not 
be  true.  When  a  person  is  so  cruel  and  mean  as 
King  John  was,  all  sorts  of  things  are  sometimes 
said,  to  make  him  seem  worse  than  he  is ;  so,  very 
likely,  the  people  who  disliked  John  said  what 
they  could  to  make  others  dislike  him  too. 

Anyhow,  poor  little  Arthur  died,  and  when  you 
are  older,  you  shall  read  what  Shakespeare  wrote 
about  him,  which  will  interest  you  very  much. 

It  is  very  hard  to  find  a  good  word  to  say  for 
King  John.  He  was  mean,  and  untruthful,  and 
quarrelsome  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  seemed  to 
grow  worse  as  he  became  older. 

He  thought  of  many  cruel  ways  of  punishing 
criminals,  or  people  who  had  been  guilty  of 
crimes ;  and  he  behaved  unfairly  and  wickedly  to 
many  of  his  subjects  who  did  not  deserve  punish- 
ment at  all. 

There  were  a  good  many  Jews  in  England 
about  this  time,  and  poor  things,  they  were  made 
very  unhappy  and  miserable,  though  they  behaved 
well,  and  were  generally  quite  harmless  people. 

But  all  the  excitement  about  the  Crusades  (I 
am  sure  you  have  not  forgotten  about  them)  made 
the  Jews  disliked,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
other  countries  as  well,  because,  as  you  know,  it 
was  the  Jews  who  crucified  Jesus  Christ. 

But  then,  the  Jews  who  lived  in  England  in 
King  John's  time  could  not  help  what  had 
happened    many   years   before    they  were    born. 
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and  it  was  most  unfair  to  blame  them  for  it.  Yet 
they  were  blamed,  and  treated  badly  by  many 
people,  and  especially  by  King  John  himself, 
who  ought  to  have  shown  his  subjects  a  better 
example. 

Some  of  the  Jews  were  very  rich,  and  John  was 
a  great  deal  too  fond  of  money.  So  he  thought  of 
many  ways  of  getting  hold  of  some  of  their  money 
for  himself.  He  used  to  fine  them,  or  make  them 
pay  money  for  doing  many  things  that  other 
people  were  allowed  to  do,  and  very  often  he 
forced  them  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  which 
they  did  not  owe — sometimes  putting  them  in 
prison  if  they  refused  to  give  it  to  him. 

Things  must  have  been  very  different  in  old 
England  then,  for  no  one,  not  even  a  king,  would 
be  allowed  to  behave  as  John  did  to  the  Jews. 
Just  listen  to  this  story  about  a  Jew  who  was 
born  in  York,  whose  name  was  Isaac.  John  found 
out  that  Isaac  was  a  rich  man,  and  wished  to 
take  his  money  from  him.  Isaac  refused  to  give 
it  to  him,  and  was  sent  to  prison.  Even  then  he 
would  not  let  the  king  have  his  money. 

*  Very  well  then,'  said  John,  ^  you  shall  stay  in 
prison  till  you  do  give  it  to  me.' 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  as  Isaac  still  refused 
to  give  up  his  money,  John  ordered  that  he  should 
have  one  of  his  teeth  taken  out  each  day  until  he 
agreed  to  what  the  king  wanted !  So  every  day 
poor  Isaac  was  forced  to  have  a  big  tooth  out,  and 
at  last,  when  he  had  lost  several  teeth,  he  gave  in. 
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and  told  his  relations  to  hand  over  to  John  all 
his  fortune ! 

I  fear  many  people  ill-treated  the  poor  Jews 
besides  the  king,  and  it  may  seem  strange  to  you 
that  so  many  Jews  still  remained  in  England, 
where  they  were  so  disliked  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  people  were 
excited  about  the  Crusades,  and  the  Jews  were 
unfairly  used  almost  everywhere. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  *Then  why  did  they  not 
go  to  Jerusalem,  their  own  country,  and  live 
there  ? ' 

They  could  not  do  that,  for  Jerusalem  had  been 
conquered  years  before  by  the  Turks,  who  took 
possession  of  it,  and  drove  all  the  Jews  away  to 
live  where  they  could,  and  as  they  could.  Poor 
Jews!  I  think  they  must  have  had  a  very  bad 
time  of  it ! 

But  the  Jews  were  not  the  only  people  who  were 
badly  treated  by  King  John.  He  quarrelled  with 
almost  everybody,  and  at  last  made  himself  so 
hateful,  that  the  lords  or  barons  and  bishops  and 
soldiers  joined  together,  and  threatened  to  drive 
him  off  the  throne  unless  he  would  give  them  a 
promise  in  writing  that  he  would  behave  better, 
and  treat  his  subjects  more  fairly. 

They  wrote  down  on  a  big  parchment  all  sorts 
of  things  which  they  thought  would  be  good  for 
the  people  of  England,  and  at  the  end  of  this  long 
list  they  made  King  John  put  his  name,  to  show 
that  he  agreed  to  all  that  was  there. 
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This  great  parchment  was  called  Magna  Charta. 

John  was  very  angry  at  having  to  sign  it,  and 
made  no  end  of  fuss  about  it ;  but  he  had  to  do 
it  at  last,  or  they  would  have  taken  his  kingdom 
away  from  him. 

He  was  staying  at  a  pretty  little  village  on  the 


They  made  King  John  put  his 


banks  of  the  river  Thames,  called  Runnymede,  and 
the  lords  and  barons  followed  him  there,  bringing 
the  Magna  Charta  with  them,  and  there  King 
John  signed  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Some  day  you  will  be  able  to  understand  all 
about  Magna  Charta :  and  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  London,  you  may  see  the  very  Charta  itself— 
the  very  same  paper  that   John   signed!    It    is 
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yellow  and  shrivelled  and  faded  with  age,  but 
it  is  still  carefully  kept,  and  any  one  who  goes 
there  can  see  it,  with  JOHN  on  it  in  big,  sprawly 
letters. 

In  John's  reign  Philip,  the  French  king, 
managed  to  take  away  Normandy  from  the 
kings  of  England  who  had  owned  it  for  many 
years. 

Of  course  John  too  had  been  Duke  of  Normandy 
as  well  as  King  of  England,  and  if  the  Norman 
people  had  really  liked  him,  they  would  have 
fought  bravely,  so  that  their  duke  should  not  be 
driven  away;  but  they  did  not  like  John,  and 
seemed  quite  willing  to  be  governed  instead  by 
the  King  of  France. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  of  a  misfortune  that 
happened  to  John,  which  he  felt  so  much  that  it 
actually  caused  his  death. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  cross  the  mouth 
of  a  little  river  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  which 
is  one  ot  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  There 
is  a  nice  strong  bridge  there  now,  and  people  can 
pass  quite  safely  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  bridge. 

But  in  John's  time  no  bridge  had  ever  been  built 
there,  and  if  any  one  wanted  to  get  across,  he  had 
to  wait  until  low  tide,  when  the  sand  was  dry  for 
a  few  hours,  and  it  was  possible  to  ride  over  it 
to  the  other  side.  At  high  tide  the  water  washes 
all  over  the  sand,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  called 
'  The  Wash,' 
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It  happened  one  day  that  King  John  wished  to 
travel  across  'The  Wash,'  as  I  have  told  you. 
And  he  was  taking  with  him  all  sorts  of  valuable 
things,  to  move  them  from  one  place  to  another. 
Horses  and  mules  travelled  behind  him  laden  with 
money  and  jewels,  and  baggage  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
most  precious  of  all  was  the  royal  crown  itself, 
which  John  was  going  to  put  away  in  a  safe 
place.  In  fact  there  was  quite  a  procession  trail- 
ing along  after  the  king's  carriage,  all  hurrying 
to  cross  'The  Wash'  while  the  sand  was  firm 
and  dry. 

Some  great  mistake  must  have  been  made 
about  the  time  of  low  and  high  tide ;  for  dreadful 
to  relate,  they  were  just  in  the  middle  of  the  sand 
when  back  came  the  high  tide,  sweeping  away 
much  of  the  treasure,  and  carrying  off  many  of 
the  poor  men  and  horses  and  mules,  so  that  they 
were  drowned  together  in  the  waves. 

Though  many  people  were  drowned,  some 
escaped  and  reached  the  land  safely,  and  amongst 
those  who  were  saved  was  King  John.  When 
he  heard  that  so  much  of  his  property  had  been 
swept  away  he  flew  into  a  most  dreadful  passion, 
screaming  and  stamping  his  feet,  and  behaving  so 
violently  that  they  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  at  once 
that  the  royal  crown  was  among  the  lost  valuables, 
and  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! 

At  last  he  was  told  this  bad  news,  and  he  was 
so  upset  by  it  that  he  went  to  bed,  and  would  not 
eat  or  drink  for  a  long  while— indeed  he  became 
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quite  ill ;  for  he  fancied  he  had  received  a  warning 
from  Heaven  that  he  was  not  to  be  king  any 
longer. 

This  idea,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  all  his  trea- 
sures, so  weighed  on  his  mind  that  it  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  and  he  died  very  soon  after,  in  the 
year  1216,  when  he  was  about  forty-nine  years 
old. 

To  us  it  seems  a  very  strange  idea  that  King 
John  should  be  travelling  about  the  country  with 
so  much  luggage.  But  people  of  that  time  often 
carried  their  most  valuable  things  about  with 
them  when  they  moved  from  place  to  place,  so 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  John's  doing  it. 

Perhaps  they  were  afraid  of  leaving  their 
treasures  behind  them  when  they  travelled  lest 
they  should  be  stolen. 

King  Henry  the  Second,  John's  father,  used  to 
carry  almost  everything  he  had  about  with  him 
on  horses  or  mules,  or  in  carriages,  whenever  he 
went  a  journey.  We  know  this  because  there  is 
an  amusing  description  of  it  given  by  a  clergyman 
named  Peter  of  Blois,  who  always  went  about 
with  Henry  the  Second.  Peter  of  Blois  writes 
this  : 

*  Whenever  the  king  (that  was  Henry  the 
Second)  sets  out  in  the  morning  there  is  fine 
confusion.  Numbers  of  people  run  up  and  down 
as  if  they  were  distracted.  The  horses  run  into 
other  horses'  way ;  carriages  are  sometimes  up- 
set ;    cooks,  confectioners,  barbers,  singing-men, 
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dancers  and  actors  all  making  a  great  noise  at 
once.' 

How  very  inconvenient  it  must  have  been  ! 

No  wonder  poor  John's  long  train  of  horses, 
carriages,  and  luggage  was  difficult  to  manage, 
and  became  swamped  in  the  tide. 


CHAPTER  XV 

HENRY    THE    THIRD'S     LONG    REIGN    AND    THE 
WONDERFUL  DISCOVERIES  OF  ROGER  BACON 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  any 
person's  death  is  a  blessing  to  his  country;  but 
no  doubt  it  was  a  good  thing  for  England  when 
King  John  died. 

Before  this  time  a  little  child  had  never  been 
made  king,  but  now  that  John  was  dead  every  one 
seemed  glad  to  have  instead  his  little  son  Henry  as 
their  king,  though  he  was  only  just  nine  years  old. 

One  reason  why  they  agreed  that  little  Henry 
should  reign,  was  that  a  very  wise  and  good  man, 
called  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  promised  to  take 
care  of  him  and  govern  the  kingdom  for  him  till 
he  was  old  enough  to  rule  himself.  As  every  one 
liked  and  respected  Pembroke,  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  very  good  plan,  and  the  little  boy  was  chosen 
to  be  King  of  England  in  the  year  1216. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  crowned, 
however,  there  was  some  excitement  because,  do 
you  remember,  the  royal  crown  of  England  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! 

So  a  pretty  little  plain  gold  circle  was  made 
which  they  used  at  the  coronation  instead  of  the 
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big,  heavy  crown  which  was  lost,  and  it  fitted 
the  little  boy's  head  much  better  than  the  great 
heavy  crown  would  have  done  which  had  been 
swept  into  the  sea. 

Fancy  a  little  king  of  nine  years  old !  He  was 
a  good  little  fellow,  always  anxious  to  please  any 
one  who  was  kind  to  him.  Good  Earl  Pembroke 
used  to  talk  to  him  about  his  grandfather,  Henry 
the  Second,  whom  the  people  still  remembered  and 
loved ;  and  little  Henry  said  he  would  like  to  be  like 
his  grandfather,  and  would  try  to  be  as  good  a 
king  when  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man. 

When  Henry,  whom  we  shall  now  call  Henry 
the  Third,  was  thirteen  years  old  he  begged  to  be 
taken  to  Canterbury  to  see  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  whom  he  had  been  told  about  by 
Pembroke,  and  he  wished  that  a  great  service 
in  honour  of  Becket  should  be  held  in  the 
cathedral.  Many  years  had  passed  since  Becket's 
death,  but  the  people  of  England  thought  more 
about  him  than  ever,  as  time  went  by.  All  was 
arranged  as  Henry  wished.  You  can  fancy  the 
grand  procession  on  its  way  to  the  beautiful 
cathedral.  The  boy  king  rode  first  on  a  fine  white 
horse  with  silver  trappings  on  which  glittered 
many  beautiful  precious  stones ;  then  followed 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  great  lords,  and  many 
foreign  princes  who  happened  to  be  in  England. 
Those  who  saw  it  have  described  it  as  the  most 
magnificent  sight  they  had  ever  seen. 
,    Henry  the  Third  was  king  for  fifty-six  years. 
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but  after  he  grew  up  there  is  very  little  to  tell 
you  about  /i//n,  although  some  interesting  things 
happened  in  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  gentle,  kind 
nature,  loving  music  and  poetry,  and  speaking 
some  foreign  languages  well ;  yet  he  was  not 
thought  very  clever  or  wise.  I  fear  he  was 
untruthful  too,  and  did  not  always  keep  his 
promises ;  perhaps  that  was  why  he  was  not  a 
great  favourite  with  his  people. 

He  had  a  son.  Prince  Edward,  whom  every  one 
liked ;  he  was  brave  and  manly  and  generous  in 
many  ways,  though  perhaps  rather  too  fond  of 
fighting,  which  his  father,  Henry,  did  not  care 
much  about.  Henry  used  to  say,  when  he  was 
getting  old,  that  he  was  glad  to  leave  all  the 
fighting  to  his  son  Edward,  and  Edward  was 
always  ready  to  lead  his  men  to  battle. 

A  great  deal  of  fighting  did  go  on  in  Henry  the 
Third's  reign,  but  you  would  not  care  to  hear 
what  it  was  all  about ;  and  you  would  not  under- 
stand it  if  I  told  you.  The  sort  of  battles  which 
were  fought  are  called  *  Civil  Wars.'  You  will 
easily  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  *  Civil  War,* 
when  it  is  explained  to  you. 

When  the  people  of  one  country  quarrel  with 
each  other,  and  divide  themselves  into  parties  and 
fight  against  one  another^  it  is  called  civil  war,  and 
a  very  terrible  thing  it  must  be. 

War  is  terrible  enough  when  one  nation  fights 
against  another :  but  how  much  more  dreadful  it 
is  to  think  of  men  fighting  and  trying  to  kill  their 
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own  countrymen !  It  was  this  sort  of  fighting 
that  went  on  in  Henry  the  Third's  time. 

You  must  try  and  remember  the  name  of  a  very 
brave  man  who,  though  he  was  rich  and  rather 
grand,  took  the  part  of  the  poor  people,  because 
he  thought  the  nobles  were  not  behaving  fairly  to 
them.  His  name  was  Simon  de  Montfort.  When 
you  are  older,  you  will  like  to  read  about  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  King  Henry  was  fond 
of  reading  that  other  people  began  to  read  and 
study  too,  more  than  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing. 

You  may  have  heard  of  Oxford  University,  of 
which  England  is  very  proud,  where  men  go 
to  study  and  learn  many  things.  Some  persons 
think  that  the  university  was  founded,  or  started 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  but  it  is  generally  considered 
more  likely  that  it  was  not  heard  of  until  long 
after  Alfred's  time. 

However  this  may  be,  Oxford  University  became 
much  more  famous  during  Henry  the  Third's 
reign,  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  was 
quite  crowded  with  scholars  and  teachers. 

People  read  and  studied,  and  thought  more ;  and 
books  were  discovered— made  on  parchment  by 
wise  men  of  older  times  and  other  countries. 
And  though  it  was  a  long  time  before  all  the 
common  people  began  to  grow  wise,  yet  there 
were  a  few  men  who  taught  them  many  things 
they  had  not  known  before,  and  tried  to  make 
them  give  up  some  foolish  ideas  they  had  believed 
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in.  For  instance,  if  a  comet  appeared  in  the  sky, 
the  people  were  dreadfully  alarmed,  thinking  it  a 
sure  sign  that  something  terrible  was  going  to 
happen.  In  many  ways  besides  they  were  ignorant 
and  foolish,  but  in  this  reign  they  began  to  improve 
slowly. 

There  is  not  much  to  interest  children  in  Henry's 
reign  although  it  was  a  very  long  one,  but  there 
was  one  person  you  really  must  hear  about, 
because  he  was  so  very  learned  and  did  so  many 
clever  things.  His  name  was  Roger  Bacon.  He 
was  a  monk  at  Oxford,  where  I  told  you  people 
used  to  go,  as  they  do  now,  to  study  and  learn. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  many 
curious  things  which  were  invented,  or  discovered, 
by  Roger  Bacon.  To  begin  with,  he  wrote  many 
clever  books.  Then  he  made  the  very  first  map 
that  any  one  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  map  of  a 
country  called  Tartary,  where  Roger  had  never 
been ;  and  though  he  only  made  it  from  the 
description  of  some  people  who  had  visited  the 
country,  it  was  a  wonderfully  correct  map.  After- 
wards he  made  a  map  of  England  and  of  some 
other  countries.  It  is  said  that  he  invented  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes,  and  many  wonderful 
things  which  are  used  still  by  people  who  study 
mathematics;  I  know  you  do  not  know  much 
about  mathematics  now,  but  you  very  likely  will 
know  more  some  day. 

This  same  Roger  Bacon  discovered  all  sorts  of 
curious  and  useful  medicines;  some  were  made 
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from  vegetables  and  others  from  minerals,  which, 
as  you  know,  are  dug  up  from  the  earth.  Then,  by- 
mixing  things  together,  he  invented  gunpowder. 

Strange  to  say,  Roger  Bacon  thought  very  little 
of  this  last  invention  of  gunpowder.  He  called  it 
only  *  a  very  curious  experiment,'  and  had  no  idea 
it  would  ever  be  used  for  guns,  or  pistols,  or 
cannons.  He  was  such  a  great  and  wise  man, 
that  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  shown  people 
how  to  make  it  if  he  had  known  that  they  would 
use  it  for  killing  so  many  of  their  fellow  creatures 
as  they  have  done  since  that  time.  But  though 
Roger  did  not  know  the  dreadful  uses  that  would 
afterwards  be  made  of  his  wonderful  discovery  of 
gunpowder,  he  found  it  to  be  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  for  himself— I  will  tell  you  how. 

The  monks  with  whom  he  lived  were  inclined 
to  be  jealous  of  him  because  he  was  so  much 
cleverer  and  more  learned  than  they  were.  Many 
a  time  they  said  unkind  things  about  him  to 
others,— to  people  who  could  not  in  the  least 
understand  how  he  made  all  these  clever  dis- 
coveries. Besides,  the  noise  and  flash  of  the 
new  gunpowder  frightened  them  terribly,  and 
they  began  to  say  that  Roger  was  a  wizard,  or  a 
bad  fairy,  and  that  he  could  make  fire  spring  out 
of  the  earth  whenever  he  chose.  Of  course  Roger 
only  laughed  at  this,  and  I  dare  say  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  explain  to  them  how  the  gunpowder 
was  made;  perhaps  he  rather  enjoyed  their  sur- 
prise and  was   amused  at  such  silly  nonsense. 
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But  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  it  turned  out 
badly  for  him  in  the  end,  for  many  foolish  people 
were  quite  ready  to  listen  to  all  that  was  said 
against  poor  Roger,  and  though  he  was  certainly 
the  cleverest  man  living  at  that  time,  he  was 
actually  put  into  prison  and  kept  there  for  ten 


The  noise  and  the  Jiash  of  the  neiv  gunpoivder  frightened  them  terribly 


years,  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  magician 
or  a  wizard ! 

You  will  now  hear  more  about  the  fine,  brave 
son  of  Henry  the  Third  who  was  called  Prince 
Edward.  After  his  father's  death  in  the  year  1272, 
he  became  King  Edward.  He  was  always  dutiful 
and  kind  to  his  father  and  made  himself  most 
useful  to  him  in  many  ways,  so  that  Henry  used 
to  say  to  the  people— 'When  my  son  Edward 
comes  to  the  throne,  you  will  have  a  good  king.* 


CHAPTER  XVI 

HOW  EDWARD  THE  FIRST  GAVE  TO  THE  WELSH- 
MEN A  PRESENT  OF  A  LITTLE  PRINCE  OF 
WALES 

Young-  Prince  Edward  had  always  been  a  great 
comfort  to  his  father,  and  when  Henry  died  in 
1272,  and  Prince  Edward  became  King  Edward, 
the  people  felt  that  a  good  wise  king  was  going 
to  rule  over  them.  They  were  quite  right,  for 
Edward  did  not  disappoint  them. 

He  was  known  as  Edward  the  First,  although 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  had  been  other 
King  Edwards  before  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror;  but  he  was  the  first  Edward  since 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

England's  king,  at  the  time  I  am  writing 
this,  is  the  seventli  Edward  since  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

Edward  the  First  deserved  to  be  liked  by  his 
people,  for  he  was  always  thinking  of  what  he 
could  do  to  improve  the  country,  and  make  it 
more  comfortable  for  his  subjects  to  live  in. 

When  he  was  still  Prince  Edward,  before  his 
father  died,  he  was  very  fond  of  travelling,  and 
visiting    many   far-off   countries;    and   whenever 
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he  saw  anything  that  he  thought  particularly 
useful,  or  sensible,  he  would  try  to  send  some- 
thing like  it  to  England.  The  English  people 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  one 
thing  he  did  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

He  had  married  a  Spanish  lady  named  Eleanor, 
and  when  he  was  in  Spain  on  a  visit  to  her 
relations,  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
beautiful  Spanish  sheep  which  he  saw  feeding  in 
the  fields.  At  that  time  all  the  sheep  in  England 
were  little,  thin  animals,  and  Edward  could  not 
help  wishing  they  were  as  fine  and  plump  as  the 
Spanish  sheep.  He  thought  how  good  it  would  be 
if  he  could  send  home  some  of  the  fat,  Spanish 
sheep  to  his  own  country.  And  so  he  did.  He 
bought  many  hundreds  of  them,  and  hiring  some 
ships,  packed  them  all  on  board,  and  sent  them  to 
England.  The  new  sheep  and  lambs  soon  became 
very  friendly  with  those  that  lived  in  England, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  grass  that  grows  in  the 
meadows  and  on  the  hills  quite  as  much  as  the 
food  they  had  been  used  to  in  Spain.  Thanks  to 
King  Edward  the  First,  no  one  can  now  have 
better  mutton,  or  finer  wool  than  can  be  got  in 
England,  where  the  sheep  and  lambs  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

These  were  times  when  fighting  was  almost 
always  going  on  somewhere.  A  prince  or  a  king 
who  did  not  fight  would  have  been  thought  very 
little  of  by  his  subjects.  Edward  the  First  loved 
fighting — loved  it  rather  too  much,   I   fear — and 
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was  too  fond  of  trying  to  take  possession  of 
countries  that  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Nobody  in  those  days  seemed  to  feel  this  was 
a  wrong  thing  to  do ;  but  now  people  think 
differently  about  war,  and  are  sorry  to  hear  of 
fighting  and  disagreements  if  they  can  be 
avoided. 

Edward  and  his  good  wife  Eleanor  were  at  the 
Crusades  at  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third's  death 
in  1272.  One  likes  Prince  Edward  all  the  better 
for  hearing  that  when  he  was  told  his  old  father 
was  dead  he  'burst  into  tears  and  could  in  no 
wise  be  comforted.'  Although  he  was  rough  and 
warlike,  it  seems  that  his  nature  must  have  been 
a  loving  one. 

He  and  his  wife  at  once  got  ready  to  travel  to 
England,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  do  all  they 
possibly  could  for  their  subjects.  For  now  they 
had  become  King  and  Queen,  and  had  to  govern 
the  people  instead  of  King  Henry,  who  had  been 
king  ever  since  he  was  a  little  fellow  of  nine  years 
old,  and  had  reigned  for  fifty-six  years. 

Of  course  it  took  them  a  very  long  time  to 
reach  England,  and  when  they  did  arrive  they 
found  their  subjects  all  eagerly  expecting  them, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  do  enough  to  show  their 
joy.  No  king  and  queen  could  have  had  a  heartier 
welcome  home  than  Edward  and  Eleanor. 

As  to  the  Coronation,  if  I  tell  you  all  about  it, 
it  will  almost  make  you  long  to  have  been  there  ! 
Such    festivities,    such    rejoicings !    They    lasted 
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for  several  days,  and  during  that  time  the  streets 
of  London  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight. 
Beautiful,  gay,  silk  sheets,  and  bright-coloured 
woollen  cloths  were  hung  from  all  the  windows, 
and  flags  waved  merrily  in  the  wind.  People 
were  so  excited  and  pleased  that  they  constantly 
threw  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold  money  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  and  a  fine  scramble  and 
pushing  and  shouting  there  must  have  been ! 
Any  one  who  wished  for  food  or  wine  could  have 
as  much  as  he  liked  at  the  King's  expense,  so 
that  all,  however  poor,  might  share  in  the 
feasting. 

On  one  of  the  days  a  great  space  was  cleared 
near  a  part  of  London  which  is  now  called  Smith- 
field,  and  at  a  given  signal,  500  beautiful  horses 
were  let  loose,  and  anybody  who  could  catch  one 
might  keep  it  for  his  own.  That  must  have  been 
another  big  scramble  for  the  crowd,  and  rather  a 
dangerous  one  I  should  think;  for  these  horses 
had  no  bridles  on,  and  they  very  likely  got 
excited  too,  as  the  crowd  chased  them  about  in 
every  direction,  shouting  and  screaming  and 
laughing  at  the  fun.  However,  nothing  is  said 
about  kicks  or  accidents,  so  perhaps  the  people 
managed  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  hoofs. 

Then  there  were  processions,  passing  through 
the  streets,  of  beautiful  ladies  and  gentlemen 
splendidly  dressed,  riding  about  on  fine  horses, 
singing,  and  playing  trumpets  and  drums  and 
all  sorts  of  musical  instruments.     Peals  of  bells 
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were  constantly  ringing,  and  at  night  there  were 
grand  illuminations,  and  the  sound  of  music  every- 
where. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  it  was  a  long  while 
before  King  Edward's  coronation  was  forgotten 
by  the  citizens  of  London. 

As  time  went  on  some  of  the  English  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  were  very  anxious  that  their  brave 
young  king  should  take  his  soldiers  over  to 
France,  and  make  war  on  the  French  king. 

Edward  the  First  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  this,  for  he  would  have  liked  to  get  back  some 
parts  of  France  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  English  kings;  but  he  did  not  agree  to 
fighting  with  the  French  at  that  time,  for  this 
reason.  He  wished  to  take  his  army  into  Wales, 
which  was  not  then  a  part  of  Britain  as  it  is  now ; 
and  though  Edward  was  a  sort  of  over-lord  to 
Wales,  the  Welsh  still  had  under-kings  of  their 
own  who  were  not  always  obedient  and  well- 
behaved  to  their  over-lord.  King  Edward. 

So  he  thought  before  fighting  against  a  foreign 
country,  he  would  try  to  make  the  Welsh  people 
behave  better  to  him.  The  truth  is  Edward  was 
always  glad  enough  to  have  a  good  excuse  for 
fighting.  In  the  first  battle  that  was  fought  with 
the  Welsh,  Llewellyn,  their  king,  was  killed.  Poor 
Welsh  king,  Llewellyn  !  It  does  seem  sad  that  he 
should  be  killed  because  he  loved  his  own  country 
so  much  and  did  not  wish  to  give  it  up  altogether 
to  the  King  of  England.    We  cannot  help  being 
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very  sorry  for  him,  but  it  was  really  better  in  the 
end  for  the  Welsh  people  that  there  should  be 
no  more  quarrelling,  and  that  they  should  all 
live  peaceably,  as  one  nation,  under  the  kings  of 
England. 

When  they  were  defeated  Edward  was  very 
patient  with  them.  He  said  he  would  care  for 
them  as  much  as  for  his  English  subjects;  and 
he  hoped  they  should  all  become  good  friends  in 
time. 

But  the  Welshmen  could  speak  very  little 
English,  and  were  still  very  unhappy  that  they 
had  been  conquered,  and  had  lost  their  king 
Llewellyn.  They  said  they  did  not  want  to  have 
a  king  who  spoke  English ;  they  wanted  one 
who  had  been  really  born  in  Wales. 

King  Edward  was  staying  at  the  time  at  a  fine 
Castle  in  a  place  in  Wales  which  is  called 
Carnarvon.  Queen  Eleanor  was  with  him  too, 
and  also  a  tiny  new  baby,  only  a  few  days  old,  the 
little  son  of  Edward  and  Eleanor. 

Then  Edward  thought  of  a  good  plan  to  satisfy 
the  Welsh  people,  and  to  make  them  like  the 
English  better. 

One  day  when  a  great  many  of  the  Welshmen 
were  gathered  together  outside  Carnarvon  Castle, 
Edward  spoke  to  them  from  the  entrance. 

'  Friends,'  he  said,  *  I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not 
like  a  king  who  speaks  English.  But  I  have  a 
plan  to  propose  to  you.  If  I  give  you  a  Prince 
who  was  born  in  Wales,  and  who  cannot  speak 
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a  word  of  English,  will  you  be  satisfied  and  happy, 
and  allow  him  to  reign  over  you  ? ' 

And  the  crowd  shouted  joyfully,  'Yes,  yes,  we 
will  promise  that,  for  it  is  just  what  we  want ! ' 

*  Very  well,  then,'  said  Edward,  *  you  shall  have 
your  wish ! ' 

Then  he  returned  into  the  castle  where  the 
queen  was  nursing  her  dear  little  new  baby,  and 
taking  the  child  from  its  mother's  arms  he  carried 
it  outside  and  held  it  up  so  that  all  the  people 
could  see  it. 

*  Here    he   is,    good    people,'    cried    the    king. 

*  Here  is  the  prince  who  was  born  in  Wales,  and 
who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English !  He  shall 
be  your  own  Prince  of  Wales,  and  though  he  is 
now  very  small,  he  will  grow  bigger.  Meanwhile 
I  will  take  care  of  him  for  you.' 

Then  there  was  a  great  noise  of  cheering  and 
clapping  of  hands,  and  the  Welshmen  agreed  to 
call  the  child  their  own  prince,  and  said  they  were 
willing  he  should  reign  over  them  some  day. 

And  so  the  whole  trouble  ended,  and  Edward, 
who  always  kept  his  promises,  behaved  very  well 
to  his  Welsh  subjects,  who  found  they  were 
treated  just  as  fairly  and  kindly  as  the  English. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  King 
of  England  has  always  been  called  the  *  Prince 
of  Wales.'  Very  likely  you  know  that  the  eldest 
son  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh  is  called  the 

*  Prince  of  Wales '  now ;  but  perhaps  you  have 
never  heard  this  nice  little  story  before,  of  how 
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Edward  the  First  satisfied  his  Welsh  subjects  at 

Carnarvon  Castle. 
When  all  the  trouble  with  Wales  was   over 

Edward  began  to  quarrel  with  the  Scotch,  who 

also  had  their  own  kings 
to  rule  over  them,  and 
did  not  like  the  English 
king  to  interfere  too 
much  with  them. 


Here  is  the  prince  ivho  ivas  horn  in  fVales ' 


CHAPTER  XVII 

KING  EDWARD  THE  FIRST  IN  BONNY  SCOTLAND  : 
HOW  THE  SCOTCH  GRIEVED  FOR  THE  LOSS 
OF  THEIR  MAGIC  STONE 

Scotland  is  a  most  beautiful  country,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  people  loved  it,  and  wished  to 
keep  it  to  themselves.  There  are  wild  moors  and 
beautiful  lakes  and  high  ranges  of  hills  covered 
with  lovely  purple  heather  and  sprinkled  all  over 
with  blue  bells. 

I  am  sure  every  child  must  have  heard  of  the 
'  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland.' 

In  Edward's  time  many  of  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  beautiful  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  fierce 
and  wild  and  rough,  and  were  not  very  particular 
about  obeying  the  laws.  In  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, however,  there  were  fine,  big  towns  where 
busy  and  thriving  people  lived,— shopkeepers  and 
traders  and  merchants,  and  others  who  got  their 
living  honestly  and  respectably  in  many  different 
ways. 

These  towns  were  governed  by  chiefs,  or  magis- 
trates, though  there  was  always  a  King  of  Scotland 
who  was  supposed  to  rule  over  them  all. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  very  difficult  for 
Edward  to  conquer  these  fierce,  mountain  Scotch- 
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men,  and  though  he  was  quite  determined  to  be 
master  of  them  some  day,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
patient  and  wait  for  a  time,  while  he  considered 
which  was  the  best  way  to  set  to  work.  Perhaps 
he  might  never  have  succeeded,  but  that  the 
Scotch  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and 
agreed  to  ask  the  King  of  England  to  settle  their 
disputes. 

It  happened  that  there  were  two  Royal  Chiefs 
named  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Balliol  who  both 
claimed  to  be  King  of  Scotland,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  could  both  reign  at  once,  there 
was  much  trouble  to  choose  between  them.  So, 
as  I  have  told  you,  they  asked  King  Edward  to 
decide  which  should  be  king.  Edward  was 
delighted,  you  may  be  sure,  to  be  mixed  up  in 
the  matter;  it  really  was  just  what  he  had  been 
wanting  for  some  time,  and  he  was  quite  willing 
to  give  his  opinion  about  it.  He  said  he  thought 
Balliol  ought  to  be  king,  and  not  Bruce ;  and  the 
Scotch  agreed  that  John  Balliol  should  be  crowned 
King  of  Scotland. 

King  Edward  then  said  they  must  not  forget 
that  he  himself  was  the  over-lord  of  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  and  he  commanded  John  Balliol  to  come 
to  London  and  pay  his  respects  to  him  at  once— 
*  to  do  homage '  as  it  was  called. 

But  that  was  quite  another  matter.  Perhaps 
Balliol  would  have  gone,  for  he  was  not  very  brave 
nor  very  wise,  and  really  seemed  afraid  of  his  fierce 
neighbour  King  Edward  ;  but  the  Scotch  people 
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would  not  allow  him  to  go,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Edward  that  the  Scotch  king  refused  to  obey  the 
English  king's  orders. 

This  put  King  Edward  in  a  great  rage,  and  he 
said :— *  Balliol  would  never  have  been  a  king  at 
all  if  it  had  not  been  for  me.  Let  him  beware  ;  for 
if  he  will  not  come  to  me,  I  will  go  to  him.' 

Still  Balliol  would  not  obey,  and  Edward  did  'go 
to  him,'  with  a  large  army— quite  determined  to 
show  the  people  of  Scotland  that  he  was  their 
master. 

The  Scotch  fought  bravely  with  the  English 
soldiers,  but  after  several  battles  they  were 
thoroughly  beaten,  and  Balliol  was  taken  prisoner. 
I  dare  say  he  wished,  poor  man,  that  he  had  not 
been  made  to  quarrel  with  the  English  king ;  for 
though  Edward  would  not  have  him  killed,  he 
was  very  angry  with  him,  and  made  him  look 
ridiculous  by  putting  shabby  clothes  on  him 
instead  of  his  royal  robes  and  jewels,  and  forcing 
him  to  carry  a  silly  little  white  stick  in  his  hand 
instead  of  a  sword. 

Poor  Balliol  was  then  sent  to  England  and  was 
kept  in  prison  for  a  long  time,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  Edward  the  First  afterwards  set  him  free, 
on  condition  that  he  did  not  go  back  to  Scotland, 
but  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  France.  Balliol  had 
many  French  relations  as  well  as  Scotch ;  and  as 
he  owned  some  land  and  property  in  France,  he 
was  quite  glad  to  go  there  ;  he  never  ventured  to 
return  to  Scotland. 
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After  the  Scotch  were  thoroughly  beaten, 
Edward  began  to  think  of  returning  to  his  own 
country,  to  see  how  his  English  subjects  were 
getting  on.  He  brought  back  with  him  to  London 
many  treasures,  and  among  them  something  that 
the  Scotch  prized  more  than  almost  anything  else 
that  belonged  to  them. 

It  was  not  money,  nor  jewels,  nor  fine  clothes- 
it  was  simply  a  great  big  grey  stone,  which  you 
would  not  have  thought  at  all  beautiful  or  valuable. 

Ah,  but  it  was  a  very  special  stone ;  and  you 
shall  hear  how  it  was  that  the  Scotch  people  were 
so  proud  of  it,  and  so  sorry  to  part  with  it. 

All  sorts  of  wonderful  things  were  said  about  it. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  in  Scotland 
for  many  years,  but  the  Scotch  believed  that 
before  it  belonged  to  them,  it  had  quite  a  history 
of  its  own.  It  was  said  to  be  a  sacred  stone,  and 
a  magical  stone ;  and  for  many  years,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  had  always  sat  upon  it  to  be  crowned. 
People  believed,  too,  that  if  any  man  sat  on  it  to 
be  crowned,  who  was  not  the  real,  true  king  of 
Scotland,  the  wonderful  stone  would  utter  the 
most  dreadful  groans ! 

Of  course  this  was  nonsense,  or  only  what  is 
called  a  *  superstition ' ;  but  anyhow  the  Scotch 
valued  their  big  stone,  which  was  called  the 
Coronation  Stone,  more  than  anything  else  they 
possessed. 

However  it  was  taken  away  from  them  and 
brought  to  London. 
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King  Edward  had  the  great  stone  put  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  so  that  every  one  might 
remember  he  had  conquered  Scotland.  He  was 
always  very  proud  of  his  victory  over  the  Scotch, 
and  on  his  own  tomb  in  the  Abbey,  not  far  from 
the  stone,  he  ordered  them  to  write  in  Latin, 
after  his  death,  *  Here  lies  the  Hammer  of  the 
Scotch.'  You  must  remember  to  notice  this  when 
you  are  taken  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  after  years  the  Scotch  tried  in  many  ways  to 
get  back  their  stone,  but  they  never  succeeded. 
The  people  of  London  would  not  part  with  it, 
and  it  is  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  this  very 
day. 

It  is  covered  over  with  a  sort  of  chair  with  a 
high,  pointed  back ;  but  any  one  who  wishes  can 
see  it  under  the  cover;  and  since  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  all  English  kings  and  queens 
have  sat  on  it  when  they  are  being  crowned.  All, 
that  is  to  say,  excepting  one— you  will  hear  about 
that  one  who  refused  to  sit  there,  later  in  this 
book. 

No  kings  are  crowned  in  Scotland  now,  of 
course,  because  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  are  all  four  governed  together, 
and  make  one  kingdom,  which  is  ruled  over  by 
the  same  king. 

You  remember  how  Edward  grieved  when  he 
was  in  the  East  and  heard  of  his  old  father's 
death  ?  Now  the  time  came  when  he  was  to  have 
a  still  greater  sorrow.     He  lost  his  dear  Queen 
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Eleanor,  and  was  so  unhappy  when  she  died  that 
the  people  thought  he  would  be  ill  himself,  and 
perhaps  die  too.  They  had  lived  together  many 
happy  years,  and  were  very  fond  of  each 
other. 

When  Eleanor  died  she  happened  to  be  travel- 
ling with  King  Edward  in  the  country,  at  some 
distance  from  London,  and  it  was  decided  that 


In  the  m'uht^  a  car  draped  %vith  purple  cloth 


she  should  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  are  the  tombs  of  so  many  English  kings 
and  queens. 

It  was  a  long  journey  to  take  in  those  days 
when  there  were  no  railways  to  be  thought  of; 
and  the  funeral  procession  was  many  days  on  the 
road. 

Slowly  the  carriages  wound  their  way  along  the 
sweet  lanes  and  pretty  country  roads,  crowds  of 
sorrowful  people  walking  by  their  side ;  and  in  the 
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midst  was  a  car  draped  with  purple  cloth,  upon 
which  the  good  queen's  coffin  was  placed :  a  long, 
sad  procession  it  must  have  been,  making  its  way 
towards  London  town. 

As  it  passed  through  the  little  towns  and  villages 
we  can  imagine  the  country  folks  flocking  out 
with  sad  faces  from  their  houses  to  look  on,  and 
women  standing  at  the  cottage  doors,  with  little 
ones  in  their  arms  wondering,  perhaps,  to  see  their 
mothers  cry. 

Every  night  the  funeral  procession  had  to  stop  so 
that  the  people  might  sleep,  and  the  tired  horses 
get  some  rest,  in  order  to  start  fresh  the  next 
morning;  and  at  every  place  where  they  rested, 
King  Edward  afterwards  had  a  large  cross  built,  to 
remind  every  one  in  after  years  of  the  good  queen. 
These  monuments,  as  they  were  called,  were  very 
beautiful  and  lasted  for  many  years :  but  it  is  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  since  they  were  put  up, 
and  most  of  them  have  crumbled  away  into  dust. 
But  even  now  one  may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  a 
road  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  in  some  other 
places,  when  the  old  ones  were  taken  away,  others 
exactly  like  them  were  put  in  their  place.  One 
of  these  crosses  built  on  the  spot  where  the  old 
one  stood  is  called  *  Charing  Cross ' ;  it  stands 
outside  a  big  railway  station  in  London,  where  it 
is  quite  possible  you  may  have  seen  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  many  great 
improvements  were  made  in  England,  and  in 
other  countries  as  well. 
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Spectacles  were  invented  in  Italy  and  were  soon 
taken  into  use  in  England.  Another  most  won- 
derful thing  was  discovered  and  used  for  the 
benefit  of  sailors.  I  mean  the  compass,  which 
was  brought  into  general  notice  at  about  this 
time,  and  must  have  been  quite  a  treasure  to 
those  who  had  to  guide  their  ships  over  the  sea. 

Windmills  were  also  first  made  in  Edward's 
time,  and  most  useful  they  must  have  been.  The 
first  windmill  that  was  seen  in  England  was  put  up 
in  a  part  of  London,  now  called  the  Strand,  not  far 
from  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross  at  Charing.  Charing 
was  the  name  of  the  place  then.  It  was  only  a 
little  village  in  those  days,  although  it  is  now  one 
of  the  busiest  parts  of  London.  You  may  be  quite 
sure  that  you  would  not  find  such  a  thing  as  a 
windmill  anywhere  near  Charing  Cross  now ! 

Lastly,  clocks  began  to  be  known  in  England 
when  Edward  the  First  was  king.  Does  it  not 
amuse  you  to  think  that  at  that  time  there  were 
only  two  clocks  in  the  whole  of  England  ! 

One  was  put  up  in  the  town  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  much  admired  and  talked  about :  but  when 
another  was  placed  over  the  gateway  at  West- 
minster the  citizens  of  London  were  greatly 
excited,  and  crowds  came  from  the  country  round 
to  see  it,  for  this  was  a  striking  clock,  and  nobody 
could  in  the  least  guess  how  the  striking  was 
managed. 

As  to  the  tiny  clocks  which  we  now  call  watches, 
no  one  is  quite  sure  when  they  were  first  used  in 
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England.  The  first  I  have  seen  mentioned  is  one 
belonging  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  a  Queen 
of  England  who  lived  many  years  later,  and  whom 
you  will  hear  about  in  another  part  of  this  book, 
when  her  turn  comes.  She  had  a  watch  of  her 
own  of  which  she  was  very  proud ;  and  that  very 
watch  is  still  carefully  kept  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London  where  any  one  who 
wishes  may  see  it.  A  great,  clumsy  thing  it  is 
too,  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the  watches  that  we 
have  now,  and  which  are  sometimes  even  given 
as  presents  to  lucky  boys  and  girls. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

HOW  THE  NEW  PRINCE  OF  WALES  DIS- 
APPOINTED ALL  HIS  FRIENDS 

When  we  remember  the  pretty  story  about  the 
little  baby  at  Carnarvon  Castle,  it  seems  such  a 
pity  to  have  to  say  that  as  the  child  grew  up,  he 
was  a  very  great  disappointment  to  all  his  friends. 
He  was  called  the  *  Prince  of  Wales'  until  his 
father  died,  and  then  of  course  he  became  King 
Edward  the  Second^  often  being  spoken  of  as 
'  Edward  of  Carnarvon '  because,  as  you  know,  he 
was  born  in  that  town. 

He  was  troublesome  and  idle  from  his  earliest 
age  ;  always  fond  of  foolish  and  silly  companions 
as  he  grew  older ;  caring  only  to  amuse  himself 
instead  of  learning  his  lessons  and  trying  to  please 
his  kind  father  and  mother. 

Many  a  time  good  King  Edward  the  First  warned 
him  that  selfish  and  disobedient  children  never 
grow  into  happy  and  useful  men  and  women 
unless  they  try  to  improve.  But  Prince  Edward 
of  Carnarvon  did  not  improve,  and  would  not 
listen  to  good  advice ;  and  the  troubles  that  his 
father  feared  for  him  came  upon  him  sure  enough, 
when  he  was  a  man. 
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One  of  his  friends,  a  very  worthless,  conceited 
young  fellow  named  Piers  Gaveston,  was  especially 
disliked  by  King  Edward,  and  he  warned  the  young 
prince  against  him  over  and  over  again,  and  at 
last  sent  Piers  away  out  of  the  country. 

But  soon  after  this  the  old  king  died,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  the  new  King  Edward  did,  was  to 
send  for  Piers  Gaveston.  Back  he  came  and  was 
more  conceited  than  ever.  Of  course  young 
Edward  had  to  be  crowned,  and  though  there 
were  many  old  and  faithful  nobles,  and  sensible 
and  clever  people  belonging  to  the  court,  this 
worthless  young  fellow.  Piers,  was  chosen  before 
any  of  them,  to  hold  the  golden  crown  im- 
mediately behind  the  king  and  queen,  at  the 
coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  was 
thought  a  very  high  honour. 

Of  course  the  people  were  very  much  offended, 
and  every  one  thought  it  was  too  bad  of  the 
prince,  especially  after  all  the  old  king  had  said 
about  it. 

I  do  not  think  I  told  you  that  though  Edward  II. 
was  very  young,  he  already  had  a  wife  when  his 
father  was  living.  He  had  been  married  to  a  very 
handsome  French  princess  named  Isabella,  but 
they  did  not  love  each  other.  Isabella  found  her 
young  husband  very  disagreeable  to  live  with ; 
and  despised  him  for  neglecting  his  duties  and 
wasting  his  time  with  bad  companions,  instead  of 
trying  to  be  a  great  king.  If  she  had  been  a  good 
woman,  she  might  have  persuaded  him  to  behave 
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more  sensibly ;  but  she  was  a  very  bad,  wicked 
person  in  many  ways  herself,  and  was  not  at  all  a 
favourite  in  England. 

So  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

Edward  the  Second  soon  lost  all  the  land  in 
Scotland  that  his  father  had  been  so  proud  to 
gain :  but  he  cared  very  little  about  that,  and  in 
many  important  matters,  when  the  King  of 
England  should  have  taken  the  lead  and  shown 
a  good  example  to  the  rest,  he  was  not  at  all 
interested,  and  did  not  concern  himself  in  the 
least. 

A  king  often  has  very  hard  work  to  do  in  help- 
ing his  Parliament,  and  trying  to  keep  everything 
in  order  for  the  good  of  his  people.  The  word 
*  Parliament '  comes  from  a  word  which  means 
'speaking,'  or  'talking  over'  things;  and  when 
the  '  Parliament '  used  to  meet  to  '  talk  over ' 
the  best  way  to  govern  the  country,  it  often  hap- 
pened that  Edward  the  Second  did  not  choose  to 
be  there  at  all.  It  was  found  one  day,  indeed,  that 
instead  of  coming  to  '  talk  over '  matters  with  the 
nobles  and  statesmen  who  were  waiting  for  him,  he 
had  gone  with  Piers  Gaveston  to  a  large  dog-fight, 
which  was  going  on  in  the  country  near  London  ! 

I  fear  that  in  those  rough  days,  people  did  not 
think  much  about  the  dreadful  cruelty  of  dog- 
fights, which  are  fortunately  now  forbidden  in 
England  ;  but  all  the  same,  they  were  very  indig- 
nant that  their  king  should  not  take  more  trouble 
to  govern  his  kingdom. 
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And  this  was  only  one  of  the  times  when  he 
made  good  and  sensible  people  angry  by  his 
foolish  behaviour. 

At  last  they  agreed  that  they  would  not  stand  it 
any  longer,  saying  they  would  rather  have  Edward's 
son  to  rule  over  them  than  such  a  worthless  king. 
This  son  (who  was  another  Edward)  was  only 
about  fifteen  ;  but  the  English  said  : — 

'  Never  mind ;  a  good  boy  will  be  better  for  us 
than  a  foolish,  worthless  man—  Edward  the  Second 
shall  be  turned  off  the  throne ;  his  young  son 
shall  be  Edward  the  Third  ;  and  we  hope  he  will 
be  a  better  king  than  his  father  has  been.' 

Queen  Isabella,  Edward's  wife,  was  quite  willing 
that  her  son  should  be  king  instead  of  her  husband. 
But  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  agree 
to  it. 

We  read  in  some  very  old  books  that  his  mother. 
Queen  Isabella,  was  very  angry  with  the  prince  for 
refusing  to  be  made  king,  and  told  him  it  was  his 
duty  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  mother.  Then 
Prince  Edward  answered  :  *  And  so  I  ever  will, 
fair  madam ;  it  is  but  mete '  (or  proper) ;  *  but 
methinks  in  this  case,  the  voice  of  my  father  and 
my  king  speaks  louder  than  yours.' 

Here  was  a  pretty  business  !  If  Prince  Edward 
declared  he  would  not  be  king,  it  was  impossible 
to  force  him  to  be,  and  nobody  knew  exactly  what 
to  do.  At  last  some  one  thought  of  the  plan  of 
getting  Edward  the  Second's  consent  to  the  new 
arrangement  about  his  son.     It  was  easy  enough 
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to  do  this,  for  Edward  was  sadly  alarmed  at  what 
was  g"oing  on ;  and  though  he  was  not  present 
when  every  one  was  talking  about  turning  him  off 
the  throne,  he  guessed  fairly  well  that  something 
was  happening  which  he  should  not  like.  He 
thought  perhaps  they  might  be  going  to  kill  him, 
and  when  he  saw  the  people  who  were  sent  from 
the  Parliament  to  speak  to  him,  he  fainted  away, 
feeling  sure  they  had  come  to  take  him  to 
prison. 

When  he  recovered  and  was  told  what  was 
wanted  of  him,  he  at  once  gave  his  consent  that 
his  boy  should  be  king.  Directly  he  had  said 
this,  one  of  the  people  sent,  named  Sir  Thomas 
Blount,  took  his  staff,  or  royal  wand  of  office 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  hand  when  Parlia- 
ment met,  and  broke  it  in  half  across  his  knee, 
saying :— ^  All  people  who  have  sworn  to  serve 
this  man  as  their  king,  may  be  set  free  from 
their  promise.'  Then,  we  are  told,  poor  Edward 
the  Second  fainted  again,  and  was  carried  from 
the  room. 

A  message  was  then  taken  to  the  prince  that  his 
father  was  willing  to  give  up  being  king,  and 
that  he  wished  his  son  to  be  king  instead. 

So  Edward  of  Carnarvon  ceased  to  be  king  of 
England,  and  the  change  was  certainly  very  much 
better  for  the  whole  nation. 

There  was  no  excuse,  however,  for  behaving  so 
very  unkindly  to  him  as  people  afterwards  did  ;  and 
it  is  shocking  to  think  that  most  of  the  harsh 
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treatment  he  suffered  was  owing  to  Isabella,  his 
own  wife,  who  detested  him.  He  was  hustled 
about  from  place  to  place  and  from  castle  to 
castle,  and  no  one  had  a  kind  word  to  say  to  him. 
He  was  most  miserable  and  used  to  cry  very 
often,  saying  he  wished  he  had  behaved  better, 
but  that  he  knew  quite  well  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a 
king. 

This  was  perfectly  true,  but  as  he  was  willing  to 
confess  it  and  was  not  angry  with  any  one  for 
turning  him  off  the  throne,  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  better  treated. 

It  is  said  that  they  gave  him  dirty  water  to  drink 
instead  of  clean,  and  spoke  disrespectfully  to  him, 
refusing  to  let  him  have  a  doctor,  or  medicine 
when  he  was  ill. 

At  last  he  was  taken,  a  prisoner,  to  Berkeley 
Castle  in  Gloucestershire  where,  sad  to  say,  he 
was  killed,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  him. 

Berkeley  Castle  is  almost  a  ruin  now,  but  there 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  room  where  poor  Edward  the 
Second  slept,  and  a  shabby,  dingy  little  room  it  is. 
The  people  who  show  the  castle  to  visitors  also 
point  out  a  deep  dungeon  into  which  prisoners 
were  let  down  by  ropes,  and  they  tell  you  that 
Edward  was  kept  in  this  dungeon  for  weeks  at  a 
time  ;  but  nobody  now  can  be  certain  that  it  was  so, 
so  we  will  hope  that  this  part  of  the  story  is  not  true. 

We  cannot  like  Edward  the  Second,  but  we 
must  be  sorry  for  him ;  as,  indeed,  we  ought  to  be 
for  all  foolish  and  even  bad  people  who  make 
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themselves  and  their  friends  miserable  by  their 
wrong  behaviour. 

This  unfortunate  reign  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  many  dreadful  things  happened  besides 
the  bad  conduct  of  Isabella  and  the  foolishness  of 
the  king. 

A  very  terrible  famine  broke  out  in  England 
and  caused  much  suffering.  I  mean,  that  food 
was  so  dear  and  so  scarce  that  there  was  not 
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They  gave  him  dirty  ivater  to  dr'nik^  and  ipoke  to  him  disrespectfully 


nearly  enough  for  all  the  people,  and  men  and 
women  and  poor  little  children  sometimes  died  of 
starvation.  Others  were  forced  to  eat  rats  and 
mice,  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  not  considered 
good  to  eat.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  they 
had  nothing  for  days  together  but  the  stinging 
nettles  which  they  gathered  on  banks  in  waste 
places,  and  boiled  to  a  sort  of  pap  ;  and  in  time 
they  used  up  even  these,  and,  as  I  say,  died  of 
hunger.     You  may  be  surprised  when  you  hear 
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that  it  is  possible  to  eat  nettles  at  all,  but  let  rae 
tell  you,  they  are  not  very  nasty  when  well  cooked 
though  I  will  not  say  they  are  nice.  In  some 
countries  the  very  poor  people  eat  them  now,  as 
well  as  the  dandelions  and  sorrel  which  grow  in 
the  fields.  Dandelions  and  sorrel  are  really  quite 
good. 

After  the  famine  in  England  when  food  began 
to  be  a  little  more  plentiful,  the  poor,  half-fed 
people  became  terribly  ill,  and  no  wonder.  Such 
a  dreadful  time  of  sickness  all  over  the  country 
has  only  once  since  been  known  in  England ; 
about  that  one  other  time  you  will  hear  in  another 
part  of  the  book ;  but  this  is  the  story  of  Edward 
the  Second's  reign. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  such  a  thing  as  a  famine, 
or  want  of  food,  will  happen  in  England  again. 
The  English  trade  now  with  so  many  countries : — 
that  is,  they  buy  many  things  they  need,  and  in 
return  send,  from  England,  all  sorts  of  useful 
things,  so  that  it  would  always  be  possible  to 
get  food  from  abroad,  if  it  should  become  scarce 
in  England. 

And  as  for  the  terrible  illnesses  which  were 
frequently  happening  in  old  times,  many  of  them 
were  caused  by  want  of  cleanliness  and  care. 

People  did  not  then  know  how  important  it 
is  to  have  their  houses,  their  streets,  and  their 
own  bodies  washed  and  cleansed  frequently 
and  thoroughly. 

Happily  the  world  is  getting  a  little  wiser  now 
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and  we  understand  these  things  better ;  and  in 
time,  perhaps,  when  the  people  who  come  after 
us  are  wiser  still,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  get 
to  know  more  than  we  know,  we  can  hope  that 
many  of  the  diseases  and  illnesses  that  still  cause 
so  much  misery,  may  disappear  out  of  the  land 
altogether. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  STORY  OF  GOOD  QUEEN  PHILIPPA  WHO 
BEGGED  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  BRAVE  CITIZENS 
OF  CALAIS 

Do  you  not  think  it  was  splendid  of  Prince 
Edward  to  refuse  to  be  king  unless  his  father 
wished  it  ? 

Many  boys  would  have  been  so  proud  and 
flattered  at  the  idea,  that  they  might  have  been 
easily  persuaded.  But  Edward  was  a  manly  and 
fine  fellow ;  he  made  himself  liked  and  respected 
all  through  his  long  reign  of  fifty  years. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  third  king  of  the 
same  name  in  England  has  generally  had  such  a 
very  long  reign.  First  there  was  Henry  the  Third 
(King  John's  son) :  he  was  king  for  fifty-six  years ; 
then  the  Edward  whom  you  are  going  to  hear 
about  now,  was  the  third  Edward  and  reigned 
for  fifty  years.  A  long  time  afterwards  came 
some  kings  named  George  ;  and  the  tliird  George 
again  was  a  very  long  while  indeed  on  the  throne. 
We  shall  not  read  about  the  third  George  till 
we  get  very  nearly  to  the  end  of  this  book  ;  but  I 
tell  you  of  him  now  to  help  you  to  remember  what 
very  long  reigns  the  thirds  had. 

Of  course  young  Edward  the  Third  was  not  able 
i8o 
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to  rule  the  kingdom  when  he  was  only  a  boy  of 
fifteen ;  but  in  a  very  few  years  he  was  allowed 
to  act  for  himself  because  he  was  such  a  bright, 
clever  fellow. 

The  very  first  thing  he  did  was  to  punish  the 
people  who  had  been  so  cruel  to  his  father, 
Edward  the  Second.  He  knew  that  his  father 
was  not  fit  to  be  king;  but  he  said  he  ought  to 
have  been  treated  kindly  and  respectfully,  and 
he  was  grieved  and  very  indignant  when  he 
heard  that  the  poor  king  had  been  killed  in 
Berkeley  Castle. 

It  was  rather  difficult  for  young  Edward  to 
know  how  to  punish  Queen  Isabella  who  was 
his  own  mother;  she  deserved  punishment,  for 
it  was  principally  owing  to  her  that  the  poor 
king  had  been  so  ill-treated ;  so  to  keep  her  from 
doing  any  more  mischief,  Edward  the  Third  made 
her  become  a  sort  of  honourable  prisoner  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  He  gave  her  a  nice  house  to  live 
in  and  servants  to  wait  upon  her ;  he  used  some- 
times to  pay  her  a  visit  and  was  always  very  polite 
and  amiable  to  her ;  but  she  was  a  prisoner  for  all 
that,  and  could  not  go  in  and  out  when  she  chose, 
nor  travel  about  when  or  where  she  liked.  And 
she  was  not  allowed  to  invite  people  to  see  her 
unless  her  son,  the  young  king,  was  willing  they 
should  visit  her. 

Of  course  she  deserved  a  much  worse  punish- 
ment than  that,  and  was  very  likely  glad  to  get 
off  so  easily  after  all  her  wickedness. 
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You  have  heard  in  the  last  chapter  that  Queen 
Isabella  was  a  French  princess.  Some  small  parts 
of  France  belonged  to  her,  and  when  her  son 
Edward  became  King  of  England  he  told  the 
French  king  (who  was  his  uncle)  that  he  thought 
he  ought  to  have  all  the  land  and  property  in 
France  that  belonged  to  his  mother,  Queen 
Isabella. 

The  King  of  France  was  very  angry. 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort,'  he  said  to  Edward.  '  You 
are  King  of  England,  and  I  am  King  of  France. 
England  belongs  to  you  and  France  is  mine.' 

I  really  believe  the  French  king  was  right ;  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  Edwara  had  been 
contented  with  his  own  fine  country.  But  he  was 
young  and  courageous  and  enjoyed  the  excitement 
of  war.  He  had  already  had  some  fights  with 
Scotland,  and  had  gained  several  battles ;  but  he 
made  peace  with  the  Scotch  at  last,  because  he 
wanted  to  give  all  his  time  and  all  his  strength  to 
fighting  with  the  French  king. 

He  wished  to  take  for  his  own  the  French 
towns  which  he  believed  belonged  to  his  mother 
Queen  Isabella,  but  besides  that,  he  even  thought 
it  possible  that  he  might  conquer  so  much  of 
France  as  to  make  him,  in  time.  King  of  France 
as  well  as  King  of  England. 

It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  succeed, 
but  Edward  the  Third  was  very  ambitious— that 
is  to  say  he  was  not  willing  to  see  any  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  anything  he  wished  to  do,  and  he 
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was  anxious  to  push  on  and  make  himself  greater 
than  any  of  the  former  kings  of  England. 

The  fighting  with  France  went  on  for  many 
years,  not  only  during  Edward's  life,  but  long 
after  he  was  dead. 

Many  thousands  of  men  were  killed  on  both 
sides,  and  some  victories  were  won  by  the  English  ; 
but  Edward  the  Third  never  did  become  King  of 
France. 

Do  you  remember  Queen  Eleanor,  the  good  wife 
of  Edward  the  First  ?  You  heard  about  her  long 
funeral  procession  in  a  chapter  you  read  lately. 
She  was  Edward  the  Third's  grandmother.  You 
know  that  his  mother^  Isabella,  was  not  a  good 
woman  :  but  fortunately  his  wife,  whose  name  was 
Philippa,  was  as  noble  and  as  much  beloved  as  his 
grandmother.  Queen  Eleanor. 

King  Edward  and  Queen  Philippa  lived  very 
happily  together  for  many  years,  bringing  up  their 
large  family  as  carefully  as  they  could.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  names  of  all  their  sons  and 
daughters,  but  you  must  try  and  remember  some 
of  the  sons,  for  they,  or  their  children,  became 
rather  important  people  in  England,  long  after 
Edward  the  Third  and  Philippa  were  dead. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  the  *  Black  Prince.' 
He  was  the  eldest  son  and  was  called  the  Black 
Prince  because  when  he  was  quite  young,  his 
father  gave  him  a  complete  suit  of  black  armour 
of  which  he  was  very  proud.  His  name  was 
Edward  and  of  course  he  was  '  Prince  of  Wales, 
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as  he  was  the  king's  eldest  son  ;  but  people  always 
called  him  the  *  Black  Prince.'  He  grew  up  to  be 
a  brave  man  and  married  and  had  a  little  son  of 
his  own,  but  died  while  his  father  was  still  alive, 
so  of  course  he  never  was  king.  His  little  boy, 
whose  name  was  Richard,  became  king  though, 
and  we  shall  hear  of  him  in  the  next  chapter. 

Edward  and  Philippa  were  so  proud  of  their 
brave,  manly  son,  the  Black  Prince,  and  grieved 
terribly  when  he  died.  Everybody  in  the  kingdom 
was  so  sorry  too,  for  he  was  a  general  favourite. 
He  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

The  Black  Prince  was  only  sixteen  when  he 
fought  his  first  battle  with  the  French.  Most 
English  boys  now  would  be  at  school  at  that  age, 
busy  with  their  lessons;  but  the  Black  Prince 
rode  forward  at  the  head  of  a  large  part  of  the 
army  of  which  he  was  the  general,  and  among 
his  men  were  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the 
English  ranks. 

The  third  of  Edward's  sons  was  named  John ; 
he  was  born  at  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  which  was  at 
that  time  called  Gaunt  \  and  John,  who  was  also 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  is  always  spoken  of  as  'John 
of  Gaunt.' 

He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,— and  you  will 
hear  about  a  son  of  his,  who  some  years  after- 
wards had  a  turn  at  being  King  of  England. 
Try  to  remember  about  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  When  you  are  old  enough  to  read 
Shakespeare  you  will  hear  more  about  '  Old  John 
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of  Gaunt.'  Shakespeare  calls  him  '  Time  honoured 
Lancaster.' 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  the  people  loved  Queen 
Philippa.  She  was  their  true  friend,  and  always 
took  their  part  when  they  were  in  distress, 
beg"g"ing-  all  sorts  of  favours  for  them  from  her 
husband. 

She  often  went  with  Edward  when  he  was 
fighting  the  French,  because  she  loved  to  be 
always  with  him ;  and  we  hear  tales  of  how  good 
she  was  to  the  poor  wounded  soldiers—not  only 
to  the  English,  but  to  the  French  as  well.  She 
used  to  take  care  of  them  and  tend  their  wounds 
with  her  own  hands,  persuading  the  ladies  who 
were  with  her  to  do  the  same.  The  name  of 
Queen  Philippa  was  much  respected,  for  she 
delighted  in  doing  kind  actions  whenever  she 
could ;  so  it  was  no  wonder  she  was  a  great 
favourite  with  all. 

Here  is  a  story  about  Calais,  a  town  in  France 
that  Edward  wished  to  take ;  you  will  see,  when 
you  have  heard  it,  how  kind  and  sweet  Queen 
Philippa  was. 

If  you  have  forgotten  what  a  siege  is  this  story 
will  remind  you. 

King  Edward  the  Third  laid  siege  to  Calais. 
There  were  thick,  high  walls  all  round  the  town, 
with  great  iron  gates  that  were  kept  locked  at 
night  so  that  no  enemies  could  get  in. 

When  the  people  of  Calais  heard  that  King 
Edward    with    his    great    army    was    marching 
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towards  their  town,  they  made  haste  to  shut 
and  lock  their  big  gates,  so  that  the  English 
could  not  enter. 

^  Very  well,'  said  King  Edward,  when  he  found 
it  impossible  to  take  his  soldiers  into  the  town. — 
*  Very  well ;  I  am  in  no  hurry.  I  mean  to  stay 
here  with  my  soldiers  until  they  choose  to  open 
the  gates.  If  they  will  not  let  me  in,  I  will  not 
let  them  out.' 

Now  it  was  much  worse  to  be  locked  in  than  to 
be  locked  outy  you  can  see  in  a  moment.  The 
soldiers  outside  could  have  plenty  of  food  brought 
them :  they  could  change  about  if  they  were  very 
tired,  and  when  they  were  ill  they  could  go  back 
to  England  and  others  could  take  their  place ;  they 
could  move  about  as  they  liked. 

But  the  poor  people  inside  were  not  so  well  off: 
they  were  very  much  cramped  for  room,  and  they 
soon  became  short  of  food,  for  there  were  so  many 
of  them  that  they  quickly  ate  up  what  meat  and 
bread,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  they  happened  to 
have  in  Calais,  when  the  gates  were  locked  to 
keep  the  English  out. 

As  the  days  went  on  their  sufferings  became 
greater.  Food  was  so  scarce  that  they  had  to 
eat  cats  and  dogs,  and  rats  and  mice— anything, 
indeed,  they  could  get — and  all  the  while  they 
knew  that  in  the  country,  quite  near  to  them,  were 
lovely  fields  of  waving  corn ;  gardens  stocked 
with  nice  fruit  and  vegetables ;  and  besides  the 
oxen  and  sheep  in  the  meadows,  were  the  beauti- 
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ful  fish  with  which  the  rivers  and  streams  all 
round  them  were  full. 

What  a  terrible  time  they  must  have  had !  And 
yet  they  would  not  give  in,  always  hoping-  that  the 
English  would  get  tired  of  waiting  and  would  go 
away. 

If  they  had  known  Edward  the  Third  better,  they 
would  not  have  hoped  that  he  would  give  up  any" 
thing  he  had  set  his  mind  on.  Edward  was  so 
determined  that  he  nearly  always  got  his  own  way 
in  the  end. 

When  the  food  had  nearly  all  gone  and  many 
people  had  died  of  hunger,  while  hundreds  were 
weak  and  ill,  the  people  of  Calais  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
English  king.  The  message  was  this.  'Will 
you  be  merciful  to  the  people  if  we  let  you  and 
your  soldiers  into  our  town  ? '  and  while  it 
was  being  taken,  all  the  townspeople  waited 
anxiously  to  hear  what  Edward's  answer  would 
be. 

The  answer  was  a  very  terrible  one.  Edward  was 
angry  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  wait  so  long 
outside  the  city :  he  had  been  there  for  eleven 
months— nearly  a  whole  year ! 

He  told  them  that  though  he  thought  they  all 
deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would  be  content  if  six 
of  their  principal  citizens  would  come  to  him  bare- 
foot,  with  the  keys  of  the  gates  in  their  hands,  and 
ropes  round  their  necks,  as  they  would  certainly 
be  hanged.    To  go  about  barefoot  always  seemed 
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to  mean,   in    old    times,   that    people  were  very 
humble,  and  ashamed  of  themselves. 

You  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  poor  citizens 
at  hearing  this.  How  could  they  choose  the  six 
best  men?  Who  was  to  decide  which  were  to 
go  to  meet  their  death  ?  There  were  tears  and 
lamentations  all  round,  and  nobody  knew  what 
to  do. 

But  at  last  it  was  decided  for  them. 

A  very  brave  man  named  Eustace  St.  Pierre 
called  them  together  and  spoke  to  them.  He 
said  :— 

^  Good  friends  and  fellow  citizens  !  Do  not  dis- 
tress yourselves  any  longer.  /  am  willing  to  be 
one  of  the  six  who  are  to  die  in  order  to  save  the 
rest :  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  five  other  men  will 
come  forward  too,  and  agree  to  go  with  me  to  the 
proud  English  king,  who  will  then  forgive  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  town.' 

Eustace  St.  Pierre  was  right.  In  another 
moment  five  more  of  the  brave  Calais  men  step- 
ping forward  agreed  to  go  with  him  as  their 
leader ;  and  so  it  was  at  last  arranged. 

The  six  brave  men  took  leave  of  their  friends, 
and  casting  off  their  shoes  and  tying  ropes  round 
their  necks,  they  left  the  city  amid  the  tears  and 
groans  of  the  people  to  carry  to  King  Edward  the 
Third  the  big  keys  of  the  gates  of  Calais. 

Edward  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  tent  when  the 
six  men  of  Calais  were  brought  to  him.  He 
frowned  at  them  very  angrily  as  he  took  the  keys, 
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and  gave  directions  that  they  should  be  killed  at 
once.  They  stood  proudly  in  front  of  the  English 
king,  and  not  one  of  them  would  beg  that  his  life 
might  be  spared  :  they  had  quite  made  up  their 
minds  to  die. 

Then  Queen  Philippa  who  was  present,  darted 
forward  and  knelt  before  her  husband,  begging 
and  praying  that  he  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
kill  these  brave  men,  who  had  only  been  doing 
their  duty  in  trying  to  defend  their  town,  and  who 
had  so  nobly  agreed  to  die  to  save  their  fellow 
townsmen. 

At  first  Edward  would  not  listen  to  his  wife,  but 
she  begged  and  begged,  and  would  not  go  away. 
I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  Edward  did  not  really 
mean  Eustace  and  his  friends  to  be  killed  :  perhaps 
he  was  only  frightening  them  because  they  had 
kept  him  out  of  Calais  for  so  long  a  time.  Any- 
how, at  last  he  gave  in,  and  taking  Philippa's 
hand,  said  with  a  smile,  *  Lady,  I  cannot  refuse 
you  anything,  but  I  do  wish  you  had  stayed  at 
home ! ' 

Then  he  gave  orders  that  the  six  men  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  As  soon  as  they  were  free  they  all 
came,  led  by  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  and  knelt  in 
front  of  Queen  Philippa,  kissing  her  hands  and 
thanking  her  for  begging  her  husband  to  spare 
their  lives. 

It  was  a  pity  that  King  Edward  the  Third  was 
so  ready  to  fight  and  so  fond  of  war.  But  as  I 
told  you  before,  people  had  not  then  learned  what 
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we  all  ought  to  know  now :  that  kings  and  princes 
and  brave  men  can  be  much  better  employed  in 
helping  to  make  their  fellow  creatures  good,  wise 
and  happy,  than  by  fighting  and  killing,  and 
trying  to  get  other  peoples'  countries  into  their 
own  hands. 

In  so  many  ways  Edward  was  wise  and  just. 
He  was  kind  to  merchants  and  workmen  of  all 
sorts,  and  encouraged  trade.  Knowing  that  in 
Flanders  the  people  understood  how  to  weave  and 
prepare  their  sheeps'  wool  better  than  the  English, 
he  sent  for  many  of  the  men  of  Flanders,  whom 
we  call  Flemish,  and  made  them  very  happy  in 
England,  giving  them  large  sums  of  money  for 
teaching  his  subjects  all  they  knew  themselves 
about  weaving  and  spinning.  This  was  not  only 
very  useful  to  everybody,  but  the  work  gave 
employment  to  a  great  many  poor  people,  and 
especially  to  some  who  were  still  called  slaves,  or 
serfs,  in  England.  Edward  made  a  capital  plan 
about  these  last.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
there  were  still  slaves  in  happy  England,  so  he 
made  this  new  law : — 

If  a  slave  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  could 
manage  to  keep  himself  for  a  year  and  a  day  by 
working  among  the  Flemish  weavers,  he  might 
then  be  free,  and  need  never  go  back  to  his 
master.  And  very  many  did  run  away,  with  their 
wives  and  their  little  children :  and  the  Flemish 
weavers,  who  liked  King  Edward  because  he  had 
treated  them  so  well,  were  kind  to  the  poor  slaves, 
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and  gave  them  work,  and  helped  them  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  to  keep  out  of  the  power  of  their 
masters. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  hear  about  Richard, 
the  son  of  the  Black  Prince. 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  TALK  ABOUT  THE  GAMES  AND  SPORTS  WHICH 
AMUSED  OUR  ANCESTORS 

Poor,  brave  old  Edward  the  Third !  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  his  last  years  were  made  sorrowful  by 
the  death  of  his  favourite  son,  the  Black  Prince. 
Perhaps  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  that  as 
he  had  four  other  sons  besides  the  Black  Prince,  his 
kingdom  would  be  well  cared  for,  and  his  subjects, 
whom  he  loved  so  well,  would  always  continue  to 
be  happy  and  prosperous. 

Two  of  these  sons,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  I  should  like  you  most  particu- 
larly to  remember. 

It  is  rather  important  that  you  should  not  forget 
them,  because  it  was  through  them,  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  that  much  disputing 
and  fighting  and  unhappiness  came  to  England. 

For  a  time,  it  is  true,  after  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Third,  all  went  well,  for  everybody  agreed  that 
the  true  heir  to  the  throne  was  little  Richard,  the 
young  son  of  their  dear  Black  Prince. 

This  little  fellow  was  only  eleven  years  old,  but 
he  was  made  king  at  once,  and  there  was  great 
rejoicing  when  he  sat  on  the  Coronation  stone  in 
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Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  crown  was  put  on 
his  head. 

How  joyfully  and  hopefully  all  the  people  talked 
about  their  new  little  king !  Everybody  was  quite 
ready  to  love  him,  first  for  his  father's  sake,  who 
had  been  such  a  fine,  brave  prince— so  dear  to  them 
all ;  then  for  the  sake  of  his  grandfather,  the  wise 
and  beloved  Edward  the  Third.  There  was 
another  reason  too,  why  Englishmen  of  all  sorts, 
and  of  every  class  were  prepared  to  welcome  the 
Black  Prince's  little  son— and  that  was  because  he 
was  named  Richard.  He  had  been  named  after 
the  Lion-hearted  king,  whom  I  am  sure  you  have 
not  forgotten, — Richard  the  First, — who  fought 
in  the  Crusades  and  was  so  beloved  by  his 
people.  Richard  the  First  was  the  little  boy's 
ancestor.  Perhaps  some  children  may  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  an  ancestor,  so  I  must  explain 
that  our  own  relations,  who  lived  many  years  ago 
before  we  were  born,  are  called  our  'ancestors.' 
This  little  Richard  was,  as  I  have  said,  named  after 
his  ancestor  Richard  the  First,  and  was  of  course 
called  Richard  the  Second. 

He  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1377.  Sad  to  say, 
all  these  people  who  were  waiting  to  love  and 
admire  young  Richard  were  bitterly  disappointed 
with  him  in  the  end,  for  Richard  did  not  turn  out 
well. 

But  before  I  tell  you  anything  more  about  him 
you  are  going  to  hear  something  of  the  sports  and 
games  with  which  our  ancestors  loved  to  amuse 
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themselves  in  merry  England  when  Richard  was 
king ;  and  there  is  so  much  to  tell  that  I  think 
little  Richard  himself  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
next  chapter,  before  we  can  say  any  more  about 
him  and  his  faults  and  mistakes. 

So  much  fighting  was  going  on  during  the  time 
the  three  Edwards  were  kings  of  England  one 
after  another,  that  the  people  seemed  to  grow 
more  and  more  rough  and  noisy  and  boisterous. 
The  sports  and  games  they  enjoyed  most  were  so 
very  like  fighting,  that  sometimes  it  must  have 
been  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other. 

The  working  people  had  not  very  much  time  to 
spend  in  amusements,  for  they  seemed  to  have 
lived  busy,  industrious  lives ;  brewing  and  baking, 
weaving  and  spinning,  digging  in  the  fields  and 
making  and  selling  goods  of  all  sorts,  helping  Old 
England  in  fact  to  become  the  rich,  useful,  prosper- 
ous country  which  it  now  is. 

But  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  cared 
nothing  at  all  about  all  these  useful  trades  and 
manufactures.  (Manufactures  are  things  that 
are  made  by  men.)  All  they  liked  was  fighting, 
and  joining  in  battles  either  at  home  or  in  foreign 
lands,  where  they  often  travelled  in  search  of 
adventures,  on  horseback  and  with  their  swords  at 
their  sides. 

When  they  were  young  they  spent  nearly  all 
their  time  in  training  themselves  to  be  brave  and 
fearless,  and  in  practising,  even  in  their  games,  all 
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sorts  of  exercises  and  sports  which  they  thought 
would  help  to  make  them  manly  and  courageous. 

Reading  and  writing  they  cared  little  about  so 
long  as  they  knew  how  to  fence  and  shoot,  to  use 
their  swords  cleverly,  and  to  manage  their  horses 
like  fine  soldiers  and  warlike  knights. 

Little  boys,  instead  of  having  lessons  to  learn, 
as  you  have  now,  were  taught  that  nothing  in  the 
world  was  so  fine  as  to  be  a  brave  soldier  and  to 
ride  out  to  battle ;  and  they  were  trained  to  play 
rough  games,  and  even  dangerous  sports,  from 
their  very  earliest  years,  and  to  put  up  with  hard 
blows  and  nasty  knocks  without  crying,  or  making 
any  fuss  about  it  if  they  hurt  each  other. 

They  were  also  taught  to  ride,  so  that  they  might 
become  fearless  horsemen.  There  is  a  story  told 
in  an  old  book,  of  two  little  brothers  who  lived  in 
these  old  times,  and  who  were  always  whipped  if 
they  fell  off  their  ponies  when  they  were  learning  to 
ride.  These  small  boys  were  only  five  or  six  years 
old.  No  doubt  they  were  not  punished  very 
severely  as  they  were  so  young;  just  enough 
perhaps  to  make  them  feel  they  were  in  disgrace 
if  they  did  not  manage  to  keep  their  seat  on  horse- 
back. Poor  little  fellows  !  We  should  have  liked 
to  have  picked  them  up,  and  given  them  some 
kisses,  and  sponged  the  bumps  on  their  poor  little 
heads  or  knees  instead  of  whipping  them.  But 
that  was  the  custom  in  those  rough  old  days. 

When  the  Duke  of  Normandy  came  to  England 
many  years  before   Richard's    time  and  as   you 
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remember  became  King  William  the  First,  the 
Norman  barons  and  knights  who  came  with  him 
dearly  loved  these  dangerous  fighting  games 
which  you  are  going  to  hear  about,  and  it  was 
they  who  taught  them  to  the  English  people,  who 
soon  learned  to  like  them  too. 

Most  of  the  big,  old  castles  at  that  time  had 
Tiltyards  belonging  to  them— these  were  great 
spaces,  or  courts  enclosed  in  stone  walls ;  and  in 
these  the  boys  and  young  men  were  taught  to  run 
and  to  ride,  to  jump  over  fences  on  horseback,  or 
on  foot,  to  wrestle  and  fight  with  one  another,  and 
to  practise  all  kinds  of  warlike  sports. 

Prizes  were  given  to  the  bravest  and  most 
courageous,  and  everything  possible  was  done  to 
encourage  them  to  become  fearless  and  fine 
soldiers.  They  were  taught  to  fight  with  blunt 
spears  and  swords  and  to  try  not  to  hurt  each 
other;  but  these  mock  fights  were  so  dangerous 
that  it  often  happened  that  a  boy,  or  a  young  man, 
was  seriously  wounded,  or  perhaps  even  killed  by 
some  unlucky  accident. 

*  Tilting  at  the  Ring '  was  a  very  favourite  game, 
and  was  played  in  this  way. 

A  small  ring  was  hung  from  the  top  of  a  very 
high  post,  and  the  players,  who  were  on  horse- 
back, took  it  in  turns  to  gallop  as  fast  as  they 
possibly  could  past  the  post  with  the  ring  on  it. 
The  rider  held  tightly  in  his  hand  a  long  pointed 
spear  or  lance,  and  as  he  passed  the  post  he  had 
to  try  to  run  the  point  of  his  lance  through  the 
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little  ring  which  was  hanging  above  his  head.  A 
good  tilter  often  succeeded,  but  sometimes  a 
rider's  lance  would  strike  the  post  instead  of  going 
through  the  ring,  and  then  the  shock  would  perhaps 
throw  him  violently  off  his  horse  on  to  the  ground. 
Many  a  time  when  this  happened,  an  arm  or  a 
leg   might   be  broken,   and  the  rider  would  be 
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carried  away  badly  hurt.  Sometimes  again,  it 
might  happen  that  the  man  riding  behind  would 
go  forward  at  full  speed,  and  tumble  right  over 
the  rider  in  front  of  him,  and  without  meaning  it, 
knock  him  off  his  saddle ;  now  and  again  horses 
went  over  too,  and  rolled  with  their  riders  in  the 
loose  sand  on  the  ground.  You  see  what  terrible 
accidents  might   happen  when    playing  at   this 
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dangerous  game.  But  it  was  thought  good  for 
boys  and  men  to  get  accustomed  to  danger,  and 
to  think  little  about  it,  so  that  they  might  become 
valiant  knights  and  brave  and  fearless  fighters. 

This  game  at  'Tilting  at  the  Ring'  is  not  known 
in  England  now ;  but  it  often  happens  that  those 
who  take  a  great  interest  in  the  language  are 
reminded  of  some  curious  game  or  custom,  by  old 
words  or  expressions  which  are  still  sometimes 
used.  Last  summer  I  was  watching  some 
children  on  the  beach  at  Hastings,  propping 
up  a  board  against  the  pebbles.  As  soon  as  they 
did  so,  a  funny  little  dog,  who  was  of  the  party, 
rushed,  barking,  at  the  board,  and  knocked  it 
over.  Again  and  again  this  happened,  and  while 
the  children  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted  with 
laughter,  one  of  them  ran  to  his  parents  who  were 
looking  on,  exclaiming,  *  It  is  so  funny  of  Carlo, 
father.  He  goes  full  tilt  at  the  board,  whenever 
we  put  it  up.' 

He  was  a  very  little  boy,  and  most  likely  knew 
nothing  about  the  game  of  '  Tilting  at  the  Ring  '— 
but  he  used,  without  knowing  their  first  meaning, 
the  very  words  which  were  often  spoken  by  our 
ancestors  when  playing  at  the  old  English  game. 

Another  very  favourite  game  which  was  played 
in  the  Tiltyard  by  the  smaller  boys  was  not  quite 
so  dangerous.    It  was  called  *  the  Quintain.' 

This  game  was  safer  for  one  reason,  that  the 
players  were  on  their  own  feet  instead  of  being 
on  horseback ;  but  all  the  same,  a  boy  unless  he 
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was  a  very  lively  fellow,  often  got  a  pretty  hard 
knock  on  the  head. 

The  Quintain  was  an  upright  wooden  post  with 
a  straight  bar  across  the  top,  arranged  to  swing 
round  and  round  very  easily.  At  one  end  of  this  bar 
a  very  heavy  bag  of  sand  was  hung.  The  play  was 
to  run  forward  with  a  long  stick  and  strike  that 
end  of  the  bar  where  nothing  was  hanging ;  the 
moment  the  player  did  so,  round  swung  the  bag  of 
sand,  and  if  he  did  not  hop  out  of  the  way  pretty 
quickly,  he  got  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head, 
and  generally  down  he  went  flat  on  the  ground. 

Now  I  wonder  what  pleasure  those  English 
boys  of  long  ago  could  find  in  a  game  like  that ! 
Should  you  care  for  it  ? 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  no  one  pitied  the  boy 
who  was  down,  but  laughed  and  hissed  at  him — 
that  was  part  of  the  fun.  But  if  he  managed,  in 
spite  of  the  blow  to  keep  on  his  feet,  the  others 
all  crowded  round  him,  and  standing  very  close 
together  indeed,  would  carry  him  on  their  shoulders 
round  and  round  the  Tiltyard,  shouting  and  cheer- 
ing and  calling  out  *  A  Quintain !  A  Quintain ! 
Hurrah  for  merry  England ! ' 

It  would  make  my  story  too  long  if  I  told  of 
many  others  of  the  old  English  sports ;  besides,  I 
particularly  want  you  to  hear  about  Tournaments, 
which  were  far  grander  and  more  exciting  than 
mere  games.  They  were  played  by  grown-up 
knights  in  shining  armour,  seated  on  fiery  war- 
horses;    while    the    bravest   men  and    the  most 
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beautiful  ladies,  — sometimes  even  kings  and 
queens,  and  royal  princes  and  princesses,  came  to 
look  on  at  the  sport. 

In  a  well-known  book,  which  you  will  one  day 
read  for  yourselves,  there  is  a  fine  description  of  a 
Tournament  which  was  held  at  a  place  called 
Ashby;  and  you  shall  hear  as  much  about  it  as 
you  are  able  to  understand. 

First  the  story  tells  us  of  a  large  open  space  or 
plain,  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  knights, 
soldiers  and  country  folks,  all  hurrying  towards 
the  place  where  the  Tournament  was  to  be  held. 
Some  of  them  were  on  horseback,  and  very  often 
two  people  were  riding  on  one  horse — a  way  in 
which  they  often  travelled  in  those  days,  and 
which  was  called  riding  *  pillion.'  Many  were  on 
foot,  and  every  now  and  then,  the  crowd  had  to 
separate  to  make  room  for  the  litter  of  some  grand 
lady  who  was  going  to  see  the  sight.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  know  what  a  Mitter'  is.  It 
comes  from  a  French  word  which  means  *  a  bed,' 
but  it  was  not  the  sort  of  bed  to  sleep  in,  such  as 
you  are  accustomed  to,  though  it  was  made  very 
comfortable  with  pillows  and  cushions.  It  was 
fixed  between  two  long,  thick  poles  which  were 
carried  by  serfs,  or  slaves  ;  and  was  fitted  up  with 
a  bright-coloured  awning  and  gay  silk  curtains ; 
behind  these  curtains  rich  ladies  used  to  sit,  while 
they  were  being  carried  from  place  to  place :  for 
in  those  days  there  were  no  carriages  such  as  we 
see  now.    Of  course  these  litters  were  used  only 
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by  the  richest  people.  Well,  all  the  people,  rich 
and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  were  making-  their 
way  in  the  same  direction  to  the  grand  Tourna- 
ment of  Ashby. 

At  Ashby  a  great  open  space  was  enclosed  round 
with  railings ;  and  outside,  seats  were  placed  for 
the  spectators  (as  we  call  the  people  who  look  on). 
This  great  enclosed  space  was  known  as  'the 
Lists.'  At  each  end  of  the  Lists  there  was  a  crowd 
of  gallant  knights  on  beautiful  war-horses.  It 
must  have  been  a  fine  sight  when  the  sun  shone 
on  the  bright  armour  of  the  knights,  and  the 
polished  trappings  of  the  neighing  horses,  whose 
manes  were  decorated  with  bright  ribbons  of 
different  colours  streaming  gaily  in  the  wind. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets 
to  announce  that  the  prince,  with  all  his  knights 
and  squires  and  gentlemen  behind  him,  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  distance  riding  towards  the  lists.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  prince  was  in  sight, 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  burst  of  beautiful  music. 
The  most  lovely  lady  that  could  be  found  had  been 
chosen  to  be  the  *  Queen  of  Beauty '  for  the  day ; 
and  her  duty  was  to  crown,  with  a  beautiful 
wreath,  or  chaplet  of  flowers,  the  knight  who 
should  prove  himself  to  be  the  bravest  and  the 
most  courageous  of  all  the  number. 

When  the  prince  was  seated,  the  heralds,  who 
had  been  riding  up  and  down  the  lists,  blowing 
their  trumpets  and  shouting  to  the  company  about 
all  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made,  now 
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called  for  silence,  and  the  Tournament  began. 
The  knights  who  had  been  waiting  at  each  end  of 
the  lists  holding  lances  in  their  hands,  galloped 
rapidly  towards  each  other  and  met  in  the  middle. 
The  fight  had  begun  in  real  earnest ! 

There  were  two  things  to  try  for.  One  was  to 
knock  the  opposite  knight  off  his  saddle,  and  the 
other  was  to  force  him  up  against  the  railings  which 
were  placed  round  the  enclosure.  If  he  was  made  to 
touch  these  railings,  either  with  his  horse,  or  his 
armour,  he  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  was  beaten, 
and  his  horse  and  all  his  armour  were  given  to  the 
conqueror. 

As  time  went  on  one  after  another  of  the  brave 
knights  had  to  give  in  and  confess  that  he  was 
beaten,  until  at  last  only  one  remained  in  the  lists, 
and  he  was  the  Conqueror,  or  Champion.  Round 
and  round  the  lists  he  rode  proudly,  holding  his 
lance  on  high  with  one  hand,  and  managing  his 
horse  with  the  other;  while  the  crowd  cheered 
loudly. 

After  this  he  took  off  his  helmet,  and  jumped 
from  his  horse,  kneeling  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
Queen  of  Beauty,  who  placed  the  wreath  on  his 
head,  saying  in  a  loud  voice  *  Sir  Knight,  I  place 
this  chaplet  on  your  head  as  the  reward  of 
bravery.' 

The  knight  then  kissed  the  fair  lady's  hand,  and 
the  Tournament  was  over. 


The  fight  had  begun  in  real  earnest 


CHAPTER  XXI 

IN  WHICH   AN   EXCITED    CROWD   IS    DISPERSED 
BY  A  CLEVER  YOUNG  KING 

Little  Richard,  the  Black  Prince's  only  child,  was 
made  king  as  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  chapter,  when  his  grandfather,  Edward  the 
Third  died,  in  1377.  Of  course,  a  small  king  of 
eleven  years  old  was  much  too  young  to  govern 
his  kingdom  alone.  Well,  there  were  many  people 
who  were  quite  ready  to  help  him,  rather  too  many 
in  fact. 

You  will  remember  that  King  Edward  the 
Third  and  his  good  wife  Philippa  had  other 
sons  besides  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  the 
eldest.  All  of  these  sons  were,  of  course,  little 
Richard's  uncles. 

Two  of  them  I  asked  you  particularly  to  re- 
member,— I  wonder  whether  you  did?  They 
were,  first,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (who  was 
called  John  of  Gaunt),  and  next  the  Duke  of 
York.  Besides  these  two,  the  little  king  had 
another  uncle  called  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

It  would  have  been  the  best  plan  if  one  of  these 
uncles  had  been  chosen  to  be  regent  (a  regent 
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means  a  person  who  reigns  instead  of  a  real 
king),  until  Richard  was  old  enough  to  manage 
for  himself;  and  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, was  very  anxious  to  be  the  one  chosen. 
But  the  others  would  not  agree  to  this :  they 
said  they  thought  they  ought  to  help,  and  give 
advice,  and  have  a  share  in  ruling;  so,  in  the 
end,  it  was  decided  that  all  three  should  join 
together  to  take  charge  of  their  little  nephew. 

Poor  little  Richard,  as  I  have  told  you,  did  not 
turn  out  well  after  all.  So  much  was  expected  of 
him,  too  !  In  the  first  place  he  was  the  son  of  the 
brave  Black  Prince,  whose  death  had  been  such 
a  sorrow  to  every  one.  Then  he  was  the  grand- 
son of  Edward  the  Third,  and  every  one  was 
proud  of  having  had  such  a  fine,  wise  king  as 
Edward  the  Third.  Besides  that,  the  boy  had 
been  named  *  Richard '  after  Richard  the  First, 
the  Lion-hearted  king,  who  was  still  remem- 
bered and  loved  by  the  people,  and  sung  about 
and  praised  by  the  bards  or  minstrels.  Young 
Richard  was,  of  course,  called  Richard  the 
Second. 

Everybody  hoped  he  would  grow  up  like  his 
father,  or  his  grandfather,  or  his  ancestor,  the  lion- 
hearted  king.  Our  ancestors,  as  you  know,  are 
our  own  relations  who  lived  and  died  years  before 
we  were  born. 

Richard  the  Second  was  unfortunately  a  very 
different  king  from  any  of  these.  But  before 
I  begin  to  talk  about  his  faults  I  should    like 
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you  to  know  of  one  very  brave  thing  he  did 
when  he  was  still  quite  young.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  read  of;  and  such  a  pity  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  fine  thing  we  know  about 
Richard ;  though,  of  course,  it  is  possible  he  may 
have  done  other  brave  deeds  which  have  been 
forgotten. 

While  Richard  was  a  boy  he  lived,  as  most 
boys  do,  with  his  mother,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  the  Black  Prince.  His  three  uncles 
came  to  visit  him  very  often,  and  when  new 
laws  were  made  the  young  king  had  to  sign 
his  name  to  the  parchments  or  papers,  without 
always  understanding  what  was  written  in  them. 
Then  there  came  some  trouble  about  taxes. 
Most  little  boys  of  eleven  do  not  understand 
or  care  much  about  *the  taxes,'  and  I  dare  say 
Richard  contented  himself  with  hearing  what  his 
uncles  had  decided,  and  signing  his  name  when  he 
was  told. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  wondered  what  people 
mean  when  they  talk  about  the  taxes;  but  very 
likely  you  have  not  thought  much  about  it.  I 
shall  now  tell  you  just  enough  to  help  you  to 
understand  the  story  that  is  coming. 

Who  is  it,  I  wonder,  who  pays  money  to  keep 
the  fine  brave  soldiers  who  guard  their  native  land 
from  its  enemies?  Who  is  it  who  builds  splen- 
did, strong  warships,  and  provides  gallant  sailors 
always  ready  to  fight  for  their  country?  These 
things,  and  a  great  many  others  are  paid  from  the 
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taxes,  which  is  money  collected  from  the  people 
who  live  in  the  land.  Everybody  who  has  money, 
or  is  able  to  earn  it,  has  to  give  a  little  tiny  share 
towards  paying  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors ;  for 
wise  men  to  make  laws,  and  for  clever  people  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  kept :  the  taxes  help  to  pay 
other  things  besides,  which  you  will  know  about 
when  you  grow  up.  Nobody  should  mind  paying 
this  tiny  share,  because  we  know  it  is  all  put  to- 
gether and  spent  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  ; 
so  that  all  the  people  in  the  country  can  feel  safe 
and  happy,  knowing  that  they  will  be  well  taken 
care  of. 

In  every  town  and  village  there  are  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  collect  this  money,  and  to  see  that 
every  person  pays  his  share.  These  men  are  called 
'Tax-Collectors.' 

Now  when  Richard  the  Second  was  about  fifteen 
years  old,  it  happened  that  food  was  very  scarce 
one  winter,  and  that  the  poor  people  began  to 
grumble  among  themselves,  saying  that  it  was 
very  hard  that  they  should  have  so  many  taxes  to 
pay  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  earn  money  to  buy 
food  for  their  children.  There  was  one  tax  which 
they  were  particularly  angry  about ;  it  was  called 
the  * Poll-Tax.'  Poll  means  'a  head,'  a  word  used 
in  old  times  much  oftener  than  it  is  now.  We 
still  sometimes  talk  about  a  '  poll  parrot,'  because 
a  parrot  when  it  wants  to  be  noticed  always  puts 
its  head  down,  seeming  to  ask  you  to  stroke  it 
with  your  finger.     The    poll-tax  was    made   so 
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that  every  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  above 
the  age  of  fifteen  should  pay  one  shilling,  or,  as 
one  would  say,  one  shilling  per  head  to  the  tax- 
collector. 

One  day  there  was  a  terrible  disturbance  in  the 
town  of  Deptford,  near  the  river  Thames,  when 
the  tax-collector  came  to  get  the  shillings  from 
the  people  who  lived  there,  to  pay  the  poll-tax. 
A  working  man,  named  Wat  Tyler,  began  to  dis- 
pute and  quarrel  with  the  tax-collector,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  pay  the  tax  ;  and  after  a  while, 
fighting  began  between  the  two.  At  last  the  poor 
tax-collector  was  unfortunately  knocked  down 
and  killed. 

Wat  Tyler  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  the  fight 
had  ended  in  this  dreadful  way;  and  all  the 
people  round  taking  his  part,  they  crowded  to- 
gether, and  sent  messages  to  others  who  lived 
in  the  towns  near,  begging  them  to  join  in 
refusing  to  pay  the  poll-tax  any  more.  As  the 
poll-tax  was  disliked  all  over  the  country  a 
very  large  crowd,  or  mob,  soon  gathered  to- 
gether, and  Wat  Tyler  led  them  to  a  great 
open  space  which  is  now  called  Blackheath. 
There  were  three  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women,  all  very  excited  and  noisy.  Wat  Tyler 
was  made  their  leader,  and  they  went  about  the 
country  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  They 
even  killed  people  and  burned  down  houses, 
becoming  so  excited,  in  fact,  that  they  hardly 
knew  themselves  what  they  were  doing,  or  why 
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they  should  ill-treat  quiet,  good  people  who  had 
never  done  them  any  harm,  and  who  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  making  the  laws.  After  a 
time,  when  they  were  beginning  to  get  tired  of 
such  foolish  and  wicked  behaviour,  they  called  out 


The  tioor  tax-collector  ivas  unfortunately  knocked  do%un  and  killed 


for  the  king.  They  said  they  would  get  him  to 
promise  to  make  all  sorts  of  changes  in  the  taxes ; 
that  the  three  uncles  were  managing  the  kingdom 
very  badly,  and  that  if  the  young  king  himself 
would  meet  them,  and  hear  what  they  had  to  com- 
plain about,  they  were  quite  sure  he  would  take 
their  part  and  make  things  better. 
When  Richard's   mother  heard  that  the  wild, 
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shouting  people  wished  to  meet  the  young  king 
and  talk  with  him,  she  was  horrified.  She 
begged  Richard  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
rough,  excited  creatures ;  and  leaving  the  house, 
when  it  was  dark,  where  she  and  her  boy  lived, 
she  hurried  with  him  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
then  a  very  strong  fortress,  and  made  up  her  mind 
that  they  would  stay  there  until  the  mob  in  the 
streets  dispersed,  and  the  city  became  quiet  and 
orderly  again. 

But  young  Richard  the  Second  did  not  chose  to 
stay  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  not  at  all 
afraid  of  the  excited  mob.  He  knew  quite  well 
that  they  would  not  hurt  him  because  he  was  the 
child  of  their  favourite  Black  Prince.  Though  his 
mother  cried  and  implored  him  not  to  go  out  to 
meet  the  people,  he  was  determined  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say ;  so  he  sent  them  a  message  that 
their  king  was  coming. 

There  was  great  excitement  everywhere  when 
the  young  king  rode  from  the  Tower  to  meet  the 
rebels.  A  rebel  is  a  person  who  rebels,  or  refuses 
to  obey  the  laws.  About  sixty  men  on  horseback 
rode  with  Richard,  some  behind  and  some  before, 
while  at  his  side  was  Sir  William  Walworth,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  A  great  cheering  and 
shouting  arose  from  all  the  crowd  when  they  saw 
their  little  king  riding  boldly  forward  to  meet 
them.  Wat  Tyler,  who  was  the  leader,  hastened 
towards  Richard,  intending  to  make  a  speech  to 
him;   but  before  he  could  begin,  an  unfortunate 
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thing  happened.  Walworth,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  was  very  nervous,  and  anxious  that  Richard 
should  not  come  to  any  harm,  quite  mistook 
Wat  Tyler's  meaning;  and  fancying  he  intended 
to  do  the  king  some  harm,  sprang  forward  and 
struck  Wat  to  the  ground  with  his  sword. 

When  the  rioters  saw  their  leader  stabbed  to 
death  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  they  were  stupefied 
with  surprise  for  an  instant.  No  one  knew 
what  to  do  next  and  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
moment;  for  they  might  have  revenged  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  their  leader  by  attacking 
the  king's  party,  perhaps  killing  Richard  himself, 
in  their  passion.  And  now  it  was  that  Richard 
behaved  so  splendidly.  Before  the  angry  mob 
had  time  to  think,  he  spurred  his  horse  right 
up  to  them  shouting  in  a  loud  voice,  *What, 
my  good  friends!  Have  you  lost  your  leader? 
Do  not  grieve— the  King  of  England  will  be  your 
leader.  Who  will  follow  the  King  of  Eng- 
land?' 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  towards  the 
open  fields  and  galloped  away,  cheering  loudly 
and  urging  the  rioters  forward.  Strangely  enough 
they  all  followed,  wild  with  excitement  and  not 
caring  in  the  least  where  they  were  being  led, 
for  nobody  stopped  to  think.  Those  behind 
followed  because  the  forward  ones  were  all  going 
in  one  direction  after  King  Richard.  The  best 
of  it  was,  the  king  himself  had  no  more  idea  than 
they  had  of  where  they  were  going,  or  what  they 
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were  going  to  do  next !  But  he  was  mounted  on 
a  powerful  black  horse  that  had  once  belonged  to 
his  father,  and  he  knew  that  the  people  could  not 
follow  him  very  far,  and  many,  indeed,  were  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  him  at  all. 

So  hundreds  of  stragglers  were  left  behind,  and 
the  great  angry  mob  was  scattered  and  dispersed, 
many  of  the  rioters  returning  quietly  to  their  homes, 
while  others,  who  were  trying  to  follow,  lost  their 
way  and  were  left  behind. 

When  young  Richard  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
turned  to  face  the  people,  he  did  not  see  many  of 
the  rebels,  though  his  own  knights,  and  nobles, 
and  servants,  who  were  also  on  good  horses,  were 
close  at  hand.  Those  few  of  the  rioters  who  had 
managed  to  keep  up  with  them,  fell  on  their  knees 
in  terror,  begging  the  king  to  pardon  their  mad 
behaviour,  and  to  spare  their  lives. 

*And  so  I  will,  good  people,'  exclaimed  the 
young  king.  'A  free  pardon  is  granted  to  every 
one  of  you  who  promises  to  go  away  quietly  and 
keep  the  peace,  as  brave  citizens  ought.'  And 
go  they  did,  as  fast  as  possible,  only  too  glad 
to  be  allowed  to  escape  to  their  homes  with  a 
free  pardon  from  the  king,  after  their  wild  be- 
haviour. When  they  had  time  to  think  it  over, 
and  there  was  no  Wat  Tyler  to  persuade  them 
to  be  riotous  and  disorderly,  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  behave  better  for  the  future;  and  so 
the  great  disturbance  about  the  taxes  came  to 
an    end    chiefly  through    the    bravery  of  young 
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Richard,  and  his  spirited  behaviour  in  dispersing 
the  mob. 

Soon  after  this,  Richard  began  to  disagree  very 
much  with  his  uncles,  and  to  complain  that  they 
treated  him  like  a  baby,  and  that  he  would  not 
stand  it  much  longer. 

People  had  praised  him  very  much  for  his 
bravery  during  the  Insurrection,  and  he  began 
to  think  it  was  really  time  to  show  them  what 
more  he  could  do,  and  how  well  he  could  manage 
his  kingdom  all  by  himself.  The  more  boastful 
and  confident  he  became,  the  less  his  father's 
old  friends  were  satisfied  with  him,  and  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  rude  and  impolite 
things  to  them,  they  naturally  gave  up  having 
any  more  to  do  with  him  than  they  could  help. 

Two  members  of  Parliament,  old  and  wise  men 
who  had  been  very  useful  to  Richard's  father, 
the  Black  Prince,  were  especially  indignant  at 
Richard's  rudeness.  They  had  one  day  very 
politely  asked  him  not  to  waste  his  time  with 
some  very  unsuitable  companions,  being  dis- 
tressed at  finding  the  young  king  had  been 
amusing  himself  and  neglecting  his  duties. 
Richard  replied  angrily  'I  did  not  ask  your 
advice,  and  I  do  not  want  it.  I  would  not  send 
away  the  meanest  servant  I  have  because  you 
ask  me.'  Just  think  of  a  boy  of  seventeen  speak- 
ing so  rudely  to  men  who  were  old  enough  to  be 
his  father!  I  suppose  he  thought  he  might  say 
what  he  pleased  because  he  was  a  king.    But  he 
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was  very  much  mistaken,  for  kings,  and  indeed  all 
people  in  a  high  position,  should  be  very  careful 
about  behaving  properly,  because  it  is  they  who 
ought  to  set  a  good  example  to  those  below 
them. 

There  is  really  only  one  thing  more  about 
Richard  the  Second  that  I  can  tell  you  with 
pleasure.  He  certainly  did  try  to  improve  the 
Irish,  who  were  still  very  savage  and  wild.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  kings  of 
England  had  been  overlords  of  Ireland.  Perhaps 
you  remember  the  story  of  Strongbow  and  the 
Irish  princess  Eva,  which  is  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  book?  But  most  of  the  English  kings 
since  then  had  really  taken  very  little  notice  of 
Ireland,  allowing  the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
and  making  no  attempt  to  improve  them,  or  to 
help  them  to  become  less  savage  and  barbarous. 
One  day  Richard  the  Second  thought  he  would 
like  to  go  on  a  trip  to  Ireland ;  so  he  crossed  the 
sea,  with  a  number  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  his  court,  who  were  all  anxious  to  see  what 
the  island  was  like.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
Ireland  is  an  island  and  a  most  beautiful  one 
too.  So  bright,  so  fresh,  so  lovely,  that  people 
have  compared  it  to  a  precious  stone,  or  jewel, 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  It  is  often  spoken 
of  as  *  The  emerald  Isle,'  because  the  grass  there 
seems  to  be  greener  and  brighter  than  anywhere 
else,  and  you  know  that  an  emerald  is  a  beautiful 
green  precious  stone.     At  the  present  time  one 
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meets  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Ireland  just 
as  refined  and  civilised  and  polite  as  the  people 
in  England ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  things  were  very  different.  The  natives, 
I  mean  by  that  the  people  who  were  born  there, 
were  almost  as  savage  and  wild  as  the  Britons 
had  been  in  England,  before  the  Romans  had 
conquered  the  country. 

King  Richard  was  shocked  to  discover  what 
a  race  of  savages  they  were,  and  he  arranged 
to  stay  there,  and  try  to  improve  them,  and 
teach  them  to  become  more  civilised.  He  begged 
his  friends  to  stay  too,  and  help  him,  and  so 
they  did.  They  remained  in  Ireland  for  nine 
months,  doing  their  very  best  to  improve  the 
poor  Irish. 

I  fear  Richard  and  his  friends  were  not  very 
successful  in  the  end,  for  though  the  people 
listened  to  what  was  said,  and  tried  to  mend 
their  manners,  they  went  back  into  their  old 
savage  ways  as  soon  as  the  English  left  the 
country  and  returned  home ;  and  it  was  a  long 
while  before  they  became  as  civilised  as  the 
English. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

HOW    RICHARD'S    MEANNESS    TO    HIS    COUSIN 
HENRY  ENDS  IN  MISFORTUNE  TO  HIMSELF 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  after  we  have  spoken  of 
Richard  the  Second's  courage  and  bravery  in 
dealing  with  the  Poll-tax  insurrection,  as  it  is 
called,  we  cannot  find  much  else  to  praise  him 
for,  excepting  that  he  had  certainly  been  rather 
sensible  and  kind  in  the  way  he  had  behaved  to 
the  Irish,  when  he  was  still  quite  a  boy. 

But  as  he  grew  older  he  did  not  improve,  and  his 
friends  became  fewer  and  fewer.  Nobody  likes  a 
person  who  breaks  his  word,  and  makes  promises 
he  never  intends  to  keep ;  and  so  people  who  had 
been  willing  to  love  him  for  his  father's  sake, 
began  to  shake  their  heads  and  say,  'What  a 
very  different  sort  of  man  he  is  from  our  Black 
Prince.' 

I  really  think  we  ought  to  pity  poor  Richard, 
as  well  as  to  dislike  him.  If  his  good  father  had 
lived  he  might  have  brought  up  his  little  boy  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  three  uncles  did.  It 
was  a  very  bad  example  for  the  young  king  to 
see  his  uncles  constantly  quarrelling  among 
themselves ;    and    though    none    of    them    liked 
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little  Richard,  he  was  a  good  deal  spoiled  and 
indulged,  because  each  uncle  wanted  to  be  the 
boy's  favourite,  and  so  let  him  have  his  own  way 
much  more  than  was  good  for  him.  When 
Richard  became  a  young  man  they  were  obliged 
of  course  to  give  up  their  part  in  ruling  the 
kingdom,  and  leave  him  to  manage  alone.  And 
very  badly  he  did  manage,  for  he  was  quite  unfit 
to  be  a  king. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Richard's  eldest  uncle, 
had  a  fine  young  son  of  his  own,  named  Henry : 
and  many  a  time  he  wished  that  his  boy  could  have 
been  king  instead  of  Richard. 

These  two  boys,  Richard  the  king,  and  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  were  not  very  good  friends  although 
they  were  cousins.  Henry  was  some  years  older 
than  Richard,  and  naturally  did  not  like  giving  in 
to  his  little  cousin,  which  he  often  had  to  do,  be- 
cause Richard  was  king.  But  they  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  together,  and  learned  many  things 
from  the  same  teachers. 

They  had  lessons  together  in  a  sort  of  fencing 
game  which  was  played  with  swords  with  blunt 
points;  and  there  is  an  account  of  one  of  these 
games  in  which  Henry  was  blamed  for  hitting  little 
Richard  too  hard,  and  for  knocking  him  down :  but, 
of  course,  even  if  it  were  true,  it  might  have  been 
only  an  accident. 

When  Richard  began  to  govern  the  kingdom 
by  himself,  his  cousin  Henry  was  of  course  obliged 
to  obey  him:    it  was  impossible    to    be    always 
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quarrelling  with  the  king !  But  I  fear  the  two 
cousins  did  not  really  like  each  other  any  better 
than  before. 

We  cannot  altogether  praise  young  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  though  in  many  ways  he  was  a  much 
finer  man  than  Richard.  He  was  quarrelsome, 
hasty  and  obstinate,  but  there  were  some  things 
to  like  about  him  ;  one  of  them  being  that  he  was 
really  sorry  when  he  felt  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong. 

Anyhow  Richard  could  not  bear  Henry,  and 
at  last  managed  to  get  rid  of  him  in  a  very 
unkind  and  unfair  way.  You  shall  hear  about 
it. 

One  day  Henry  was  quarrelling  as  usual :  this 
time  it  was  with  a  young  nobleman  called  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Henry  thought  that  Norfolk 
had  said  some  very  rude  things  about  his  family, 
and  had  been  disrespectful  to  his  cousin,  the  king. 
It  was  not  very  often  that  Henry  took  the  king's 
part,  but  he  did  now,  and  told  Norfolk  he  should 
like  to  fight  him,  if  King  Richard  would  allow  it. 
It  was  usual,  then,  when  two  gentlemen  wished  to 
fight,  and  perhaps  kill  each  other,  to  ask  the  king's 
leave. 

So  Richard  was  told  all  about  it,  and  seemed 
quite  willing  that  Norfolk  and  Henry  of  Lancaster 
should  fight  together.  But  when  all  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  two  angry  young  men  were 
just  going  to  begin,  Richard  suddenly  changed  his 
mind. 
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'No,'  he  called  out,  'you  two  shall  not  fight.  I 
am  sick  of  all  this  quarrelling  and  disputing,  and  I 
shall  settle  this  matter  in  another  way.  You  shall 
both  be  banished  from  England.'  By  'banished* 
Richard  meant  they  should  be  driven  away  out  of 
the  country  to  a  foreign  land. 

Then  old  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
came  forward  and  knelt  before  his  nephew, 
King  Richard,  begging  him  not  to  send  Henry 
away. 

'  I  am  such  an  old  man  now,'  said  the  poor  old 
duke,  '  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  live  long  if  you 
send  my  dear  son  away  from  me.' 

But  Richard  would  not  listen  to  his  old  uncle, 
and  still  insisted  that  Henry  should  go,  and 
must  not  show  his  face  in  England  again  for 
six  years. 

'  By  that  time,'  said  poor  old  John  of  Gaunt,  '  I 
shall  be  dead.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  will  live  many  years  longer,'  said 
Richard  to  his  uncle,  and  he  would  not  change  his 
mind  again,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties. 

Henry's  poor  old  father  went  home  very  sorrow- 
fully, but  Richard  only  rejoiced  to  think  that  now 
he  should  not  be  bothered  with  his  cousin  Henry 
for  six  years. 

Of  course  Henry  was  obliged  to  go  as  the  king 
commanded,  but  he  was  very  indignant  and  angry 
about  it.  He  left  England  with  very  bitter  feel- 
ings in  his  heart  against  his  cousin.  King  Richard  ; 
and    many    people    secretly  took    his    part,   and 
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thought  that  he  had  been  very  unfairly  treated ; 
though,  of  course,  they  could  not  say  so  to  the 
king. 

As  time  passed,  Richard  began  to  see  plainly 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  favourite  with  the  people ; 
and  as  he  was  cowardly  at  heart,  he  felt  nervous 


*  /  am  such  an  old  man  noiv^ 


and  anxious  lest  they  should  turn  against  him. 
He  really  began  to  be  afraid  of  his  subjects; 
and  yet  he  would  not  go  the  right  way  to  win 
their  love  by  being  honest  and  true  and  straight- 
forward. 

Then  came  a  time  when  Richard  behaved  in  a 
very  dishonest  and  unfair  manner  about  some 
money.    You  shall  hear  what  he  did,  and  I  am 
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sure  you  will  agree  that  he  acted  in  a  very  mean 
and  contemptible  way.  It  was  still  to  do  with 
his  cousin  Henry,  who  was  wandering  about  in 
foreign  lands  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
return  home. 

Poor  old  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry's  father,  was 
quite  right  when  he  said  he  felt  that  he  should 
not  live  long  if  his  son  were  sent  away  from  him. 
He  became  very  ill  not  long  after  Henry  had  left 
England ;  and  then  a  message  came  to  the  king 
to  say  that  his  old  uncle  was  dead. 

Richard  did  not  seem  very  sorry;  and  he  said 
he  would  use  some  of  the  old  duke's  money  to  fit 
out  more  soldiers  for  England,  and  that  the  rest 
he  should  keep  for  himself.  But  this  money 
ought  to  have  been  given  at  once  to  the  duke's 
son,  Henry,  who  was  travelling  abroad,  and  it 
was  most  unfair  of  Richard  to  touch  it,  as  it 
certainly  did  not  belong  to  him. 

You  know,  when  a  man  dies,  his  money  belongs 
to  his  nearest  relations,  and  no  one  else  has  any 
right  to  it.  But  Richard  did  not  care  for  what  was 
right  or  wrong.  His  cousin  Henry  was  a  long 
way  off,  and  it  seemed  easy  enough  for  the  king 
to  take  everything  the  old  duke  left.  And  so  he 
did— money,  silver  and  gold  plate,  jewels  and 
furniture !  Everything  of  value  was  seized  upon 
by  Richard. 

Now  when  Henry,  who  is  often  called  Boling- 
broke  too,  heard  how  shamefully  King  Richard 
had  behaved,  he  was  in  a  great  rage  to  think 
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that  his  property  should  have  been  taken  by  his 
cousin  the  king. 

He  sent  messages  to  a  great  many  people  who 
were  his  friends  in  England,  and  asked  them  to 
help  him  to  get  back  the  money  and  valuables  the 
old  duke,  his  father,  had  left. 

He  told  them  he  should  come  back  to  England, 
in  spite  of  having  been  banished,  and  he  begged 
them  to  take  his  part  and  meet  him,  bringing 
with  them  soldiers  and  knights  and  gentlemen, 
and  if  necessary  to  fight  until  they  got  back  his 
property  for  him. 

Henry  was  quite  right  in  believing  that  he  had 
many  friends  in  England  who  were  willing  to  join 
together  and  prevent  his  being  treated  so  unfairly. 
His  friends  wished  to  do  even  more  than  this. 
They  were  all  quite  tired  of  King  Richard,  who 
had  behaved  badly  to  many  of  them. 

*You  are  older  than  Richard,'  they  said,  'and 
you  are  the  grandson  of  Edward  the  Third  as  well 
as  Richard  is.  We  would  rather  have  you  for  our 
king  than  Richard.' 

At  first  Henry  would  not  listen  to  this ;  but 
after  a  while,  he  began  to  think  that  it  would  be 
a  very  fine  thing  to  be  king:  and  finding  so 
many  brave  knights  and  soldiers  on  his  side,  he 
could  see  that  he  had  a  good  chance  of  taking 
Richard's  crown  from  him,  and  becoming  king  of 
England  himself. 

Richard  was  on  a  visit  to  Ireland  when  all  this 
was  being  talked  over  by  Henry  and  his  friends. 
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He  would  have  been  much  wiser  if  he  had  stayed 
at  home,  and  gathered  his  friends  around  him.  He 
tried  to  return  when  he  heard  all  that  was  being- 
plotted  against  him,  but  it  was  many  days  before 
he  could  cross  the  sea,  on  account  of  the  stormy 
weather  which  prevented  the  ship  from  starting. 
You  see,  there  were  no  steamships  then,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  travel  by  sea  unless  the  wind  blew 
in  the  right  direction. 

That  was  just  what  it  would  not  do  when 
Richard  wished  so  much  to  return  home :  it  was 
very  aggravating.  When  he  did  reach  England  he 
was  too  late— almost  all  his  people  had  forsaken 
him,  and  gone  over  to  his  cousin  Henry.  There 
was  not  even  any  need  to  fight,  and  scarcely  any 
of  Richard's  own  soldiers  were  on  his  side. 

Richard  was  quite  crushed  by  this  terrible  state 
of  things. 

When  he  saw  Henry  of  Lancaster  he  said, 
*  Cousin,  I  see  very  well  my  day  has  ended,  and 
yours  has  begun.' 

He  was  then  taken  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
there  he  signed  a  parchment  saying  that  he  was 
willing  to  give  up  his  crown  to  Henry.  So  Henry 
was  made  king,  and  was  called  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

No  doubt  Richard  had  behaved  selfishly  and 
unfairly  to  many  people,  had  broken  his  word 
over  and  over  again,  and  had  not  kept  the  promises 
he  made  to  his  people.  It  is  certain  too,  that 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  likely  to  be  a  far  better 
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king  than  Richard.  Still,  Henry  had  no  more 
right  to  take  away  Richard's  crown,  than  Richard 
had  to  seize  on  John  of  Gaunt's  money  and  land, 
which  belonged  to  Henry. 

A  long  time  afterwards  when  Henry  was  getting 
old,  he  was  sorry  for  his  behaviour  to  his  cousin 
Richard.  He  used  to  lie  awake  at  night  thinking 
about  that,  and  other  wrong  things  he  had  done 
during  his  life,  and  his  thoughts  made  him  very 
unhappy. 

Henry  had  other  names  besides  *  Duke  of 
Lancaster.'  He  was  sometimes  called  '  Henry  of 
Hereford,'  because  he  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Hereford :  some  people  spoke  of  him  as  *  BoHng- 
broke'  which  was  another  of  his  names.  You 
must  not  forget  all  these  names,  or  you  may  be 
puzzled  when  you  hear  them,  and  fancy  they 
belong  to  different  men. 

We  shall  now  have  to  speak  of  him  as  King 
Henry  the  Fourth.  As  he  was  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
he  is  called  the  first  king  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

A  MADCAP  PRINCE  BECOMES  A  BRAVE  KING 
AND  GAINS  GREAT  VICTORIES 

When  a  king  is  turned  off  his  throne  he  is  said 
to  be  deposed.  Richard  the  Second  was  deposed 
by  his  cousin  Henry  of  Lancaster.  This  was  in 
the  year  1399,  and  for  the  future  we  shall  speak  of 
Henry  as  King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

What  a  change  it  must  have  been  for  Henry  the 
Fourth  after  wandering  about  strange  countries, 
not  daring  to  show  his  face  in  England  because 
he  had  been  banished,  to  find  himself  quite 
suddenly,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  him,  the 
King  of  England. 

There  is  very  little  more  to  say  about  poor  King 
Richard.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Pontefract 
Castle  in  Yorkshire,  where  not  very  long  after- 
wards he  died.  Some  people  thought  that  the 
new  king,  Henry  Fourth,  had  given  orders  that 
he  should  be  killed ;  but  as  many  of  his  subjects 
did  not  believe  he  had  done  such  a  wicked  thing, 
it  is  much  nicer  to  think  that  those  who  accused 
him  of  it  were  mistaken. 

We  know  that  Henry  had  faults,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  could  sometimes  be  kind  and  generous. 

p 
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He  was  very  good,  for  instance,  to  the  poet, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  had  become  very  poor  in 
his  old  age.  You  will  want  to  know  who  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  was,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  because 
all  grown-up  people  have  heard  of  him,  and  most 
people  have  read  his  pleasant  poems  and  tales. 
Sometimes  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  'Father  of 
English  Poetry.'  That  is  because  he  was  like  a 
sort  of  father  to  all  poets  who  have  lived  since ; 
being  the  first  of  them  all. 

If  you  had  a  book  of  Chaucer's  poems  in  your 
hand,  you  would  hardly  understand  a  word  of 
them,  because  since  his  time,  the  language  has 
changed  so  much  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  read 
the  words  which  were  used  then  ;  but  people  who 
have  studied  the  old  language  can  understand  it 
quite  well,  and  are  able  to  tell  us  about  Chaucer's 
writings. 

One  thing  I  can  tell  you  about  him  which  I 
know  you  will  often  think  of.  When  you  see  a 
dear  little  pink-tipped  daisy,  you  must  remember 
Chaucer,  for  he  it  was  who  gave  the  little  daisy 
its  name.  He  called  it,  because  it  opened  so 
early  in  the  morning,  the  '  Eye  of  the  Day,'  or  the 
Day's  Eye.  Chaucer  had  pretty  thoughts  about 
many  other  things  besides  flowers. 

Henry  the  Fourth  must  have  had  rather  a  miser- 
able time  of  it,  for  though  he  had  many  friends, 
not  all  the  people  had  taken  his  part,  so  that  he 
was  often  fearful  lest  plots  were  being  formed 
against  him,  as  indeed  they  sometimes  were. 
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People  sometimes  say  *  As  happy  as  a  king,'  but 
kings  are  not  all  happy ;  and  Henry  himself  said 
that  the  head  that  wore  a  crown  could  not  rest 
comfortably  on  the  pillow :— meaning  that  it  was 
impossible  to  sleep  peacefully  while  his  head  was 
full  of  anxious  and  miserable  thoughts. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Henry  ceased  to  fear  plots 
and  enemies,  but  he  could  not  help  always  feeling 
sorry  for  the  unkind  way  in  which  he  had  treated 
his  cousin  Richard. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  Henry's  eldest  son,  gave 
his  father  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  caused  him 
much  anxiety,  and  poor  Henry  the  Fourth  used 
to  think  that  God  was  punishing  him  for  his 
sins,  by  letting  this  boy  behave  wildly  and  badly. 
The  prince's  name  was  Henry  too,  and  people 
called  him  'Madcap  Harry,'  because  h**  was 
almost  always  playing  pranks  and  getting  into 
mischief.  But  in  spite  of  his  wild  behaviour 
Madcap  Harry  must  have  been  a  fine  fellow;  it 
was  a  pity  that  he  had  so  many  friends  who 
were  thoughtless  and  mischievous,  for  they  often 
got  into  trouble;  and  when  they  did,  young 
Henry,  the  king's  son,  used  to  try  and  help 
them  out. 

One  of  these  friends,  who  had  really  behaved  in 
a  very  wrong  manner,  was  one  day  taken  off  to 
prison.  But  even  then  Madcap  Harry  would 
not  forsake  him ;  and  when  the  young  man  was 
brought  up  before  the  judge,  his  friend,  the  prince, 
insisted  upon  standing  by  his  side. 
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The  judge  was  a  wise  and  just  man,  and 
when  he  had  heard  what  the  prisoner  had  done 
he  said  to  him,  'You  have  behaved  very  badly, 
and  although  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  your  friend 
it  makes  no  difference :  you  must  be  punished  all 
the  same.' 

Then  Madcap  Harry  flew  into  such  a  passion 
that  he  forgot  himself  altogether.  He  rushed 
forward  in  his  rage,  and  struck  the  judge  with  his 
fist. 

The  judge,  whose  name  was  Gascoigne,  did  not 
lose  his  temper  but  spoke  very  sensibly  to  the  young 
prince.  He  said, '  Your  father  is  the  king,  and  I  am 
here  to  see  that  the  king's  laws  are  kept.  Your 
friend  broke  the  law  first,  and  now  you  have  done 
so  by  striking  the  judge.  You  will  have  to  go  to 
prison  too.' 

And  now  comes  the  best  part  of  the  story.  Prince 
Henry  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  begged  the  judge's  pardon,  saying  that  he  knew 
he  had  been  in  fault,  and  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
go  to  prison. 

When  Henry  the  Fourth  heard  this  he  said,  *  I 
am  glad  I  have  a  good  judge  like  Judge  Gascoigne, 
who  will  punish  even  a  prince  when  he  deserves 
it;  and  I  am  still  more  glad  to  have  a  son  who 
is  so  willing  to  confess  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.' 

Another  story  told  of  Madcap  Harry  is  rather 
interesting. 

His  father,  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  very  ill  one 
day,  and  was  lying  with  his  eyes  shut  when  Harry 
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came  into  the  room.  Thinking  his  father  was 
asleep,  the  prince  was  about  to  go  away,  when 
he  saw  on  a  table  the  beautiful  golden  crown 
which  the  king  had  laid  aside  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  put  it  on.     '  Some  day,*  he 


said,  '  I  shall  have  to  wear  it 
went. 


and  on  his  head  it 


'  Some  day^  he  saiJ^  '  /  shall  have  to  luear  it ' 

Madcap  Harry  could  not  look  at  himself  in  the 
glass,  because  no  one  in  England  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  looking-glass  ;  but  he  walked 
up  and  down  thinking  himself  a  very  fine  fellow, 
till  he  happened  to  see  that  his  father's  eyes  were 
wide  open,  and  that  he  was  looking  rather  sadly 
at  his  son. 
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Madcap  Harry  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a 
scolding  for  touching  the  crown,  but  the  king  only- 
said — 'Alas !  my  son,  you  will  never  have  any  real 
right  to  wear  that  crown,  because  I,  your  father, 
took  it  away  from  Richard  who  was  its  true 
owner.' 

'Yes,  father,'  replied  the  prince,  *but  you  won 
it  with  your  sword,  and  I,  with  my  sword,  will 
keep  it,  when  it  comes  to  my  turn  to  wear  it' 

This  little  story  shows  us  that  Henry  was 
truly  sorry  for  having  treated  his  cousin  Richard 
unfairly. 

Henry  the  Fourth  died  quite  suddenly  when  he 
was  in  Westminster  Abbey  saying  his  prayers.  He 
was  just  forty-six  years  old. 

When  Madcap  Harry  had  to  wear  the  crown  in 
good  earnest,  he  became  much  more  steady  and 
sensible  than  he  had  been  when  a  boy. 

Merry  and  full  of  fun  as  he  always  was,  he 
showed,  when  he  became  king,  in  the  year  1413, 
that  he  could  be  grave  and  earnest  also,  and 
that  he  knew  quite  well  that  a  king's  life  must 
not  be  all  pleasure,  but  that  he  has  many  serious 
duties  to  perform  towards  his  subjects. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death  he  sent  for  all  his 
old  riotous  companions  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his 
royal  palace.  In  they  came,  a  laughing,  noisy 
group,  delighted  to  obey  his  orders,  and  expecting 
to  find  Henry  ready  for  some  exciting  adventure 
which  he  was  going  to  propose  to  them.  Then 
they  saw  at  once  by  the  young  king's  grave  face, 
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that  he  had  something  very  serious  to  say  to 
them.  And  so  he  had.  *  My  friends,'  said  he, 
'you  have  heard  that  my  dear  father  Henry  the 
Fourth  is  dead,  and  that  I  am  now  your  king.  In 
the  old  days  we  have  had  many  happy  hours  to- 
gether, but  those  days  are  over.  Although  I  hope 
to  remain  always  gay,  I  must  try  to  become  wise  as 
well.  Therefore,  shake  hands  with  me  all  round, 
and  go  your  ways,  as  I  will  go  mine.  In  the  future 
my  companions  must  be  steady  and  earnest  men, 
who  will  help  me,  and  not  hinder  me,  in  doing  my 
duty  to  my  country.' 

These  merry  young  friends  of  the  new  king 
must  have  been  rather  disappointed  when  Mad- 
cap Harry  (whom  we  must  now  call  Henry  the 
Fifth)  sent  them  away.  But  perhaps  some  of 
them  were  sensible  enough  to  try  and  follow  his 
example,  and  to  give  up  some  of  their  foolish 
ways. 

When  Henry  the  Fifth  began  his  reign  there 
was  a  sad  state  of  things  in  France,  where  no 
one  seemed  contented  or  happy,  and  where  fight- 
ing was  continually  going  on.  The  poor  French 
king,  whose  name  was  Charles,  was  quite  mad, 
and  of  course  could  not  keep  order  in  his 
kingdom. 

Henry  the  Fifth  believed  that  several  of  the 
French  towns  belonged  to  him,  because,  long 
before  he  was  born,  they  had  been  conquered  by 
his  great-grandfather,  Edward  the  Third.  After- 
wards, when  brave  old  Edward  was  dead,  poor 
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feeble  Richard  the  Second  lost  all  the  places 
which  Edward  had  won  in  France. 

'Now  then,'  thought  Henry  the  Fifth,  *  these 
Frenchmen  are  so  busy  quarrelling  and  fighting 
with  each  other  that  it  will  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  me  to  pounce  down  upon  them  with  my  fine 
army,  and  get  back  these  towns  again.  Perhaps 
I  might  end  by  being  King  of  France  as  well  as 
King  of  England.' 

A  great  many  of  the  English  nobles  and  gentle- 
men were  quite  ready  to  go  to  France  with  their 
young  king,  and  fight  for  what  they  thought 
ought  to  belong  to  him.  More  than  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  soon  gathered  together,  and 
young  Henry  the  Fifth  was  very  proud  and 
happy  when  he  reviewed  his  troops— riding  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the  line  of  fearless  and 
strong  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up  ready  to 
receive  their  king. 

*  I  think,'  said  Henry  gaily,  to  the  Earl  of  March, 
*  I  think  a  man  could  do  brave  deeds  with  half  their 
number!' 

Henry  little  thought,  when  he  said  this  in  the 
gladness  of  his  heart,  that  he  would  indeed  be 
forced  to  do  brave  deeds  with  less  than  half  of  his 
fine  army ;  for  after  some  fighting  in  which  Henry 
was  successful,  a  great  misfortune  happened  to  the 
English  soldiers.  A  dreadful  illness  broke  out 
among  them,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  attack 
the  little  town  of  Agincourt,  which  Henry  was 
anxious  to  conquer. 
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The  poor  soldiers  caught  this  illness  from  one 
another;  for  there  was  no  room  in  the  camp  to 
separate  those  who  were  well  from  those  who 
were  ill,  and  no  means  of  properly  nursing  the 
suffering  men.  Food,  too,  was  difficult  to  get ; 
because  you  must  remember  that  they  were  all  in 
an  enemy's  country;  and  though  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  eat  whatever  is  handy  when  one  is  well, 
the  case  is  very  different  for  sick  people  who  need 
good  and  nourishing  food. 

It  is  said  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  of  the 
men  died,  to  Henry's  great  sorrow.  He  would  have 
been  glad  to  turn  round  and  lead  the  rest  back  to 
England  again ;  but  when  they  were  prepared  to 
start,  it  was  found  that  the  small  remains  of 
Henry's  army  were  completely  surrounded  by 
French  soldiers.  What  was  to  be  done?  They 
could  not  go  back,  and  their  numbers  were  so 
few  that  they  feared  to  fight  with  the  great 
French  army. 

There  was  one  among  them  all  who  was  not 
afraid,  and  that  was  their  bold  and  courageous 
King  Henry.  He  did  all  he  possibly  could  to 
encourage  his  men ;  he  said :  *  Friends,  as  we 
must  fight,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  let  us 
fight  bravely  and  fearlessly.  Who  knows  ?  Per- 
haps God  will  give  us  the  victory,'  and  the  soldiers 
all  shouted  that  they  would  do  their  best  for  their 
king  and  their  country. 

*  But  how  I  do  wish,'  said  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, one  of  Henry's  cousins,  '  how  I  do  wish  we 
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had  here  with  us  some  of  those  men  who  are  doing 
no  work  in  England  to-day ! ' 

Then  Henry  said,  '  I  do  not  wish  for  one  man. 
Think  what  a  great  honour  it  will  be  if  we  fewgsiin 
the  victor J^' 

And  so  the  great  battle  was  fought,  and  Henry 
the  Fifth  and  his  brave  soldiers  did  win,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody  the  great  French  army  was 
driven  away  and  scattered.  This  happened  on 
St.  Crispin's  Day,  in  the  year  1415. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  who  St.  Crispin  was ; 
but  Henry  knew,  and  reminded  his  soldiers  that  it 
was  St.  Crispin's  Day,  telling  them  that  in  future 
times  any  one  who  heard  St.  Crispin's  Day  men- 
tioned, would  think  of  the  great  victory  of  the 
English  at  Agincourt. 

Well,  you  shall  know  about  Crispin  too,  though 
I  think  that  Agincourt  is  spoken  of  now  much 
oftener  than  St.  Crispin  is. 

Crispin  was  a  very  religious  man  who  lived 
ages  and  ages  ago.  It  grieved  him  very  much 
to  find  that  there  were  so  many  people  who  knew 
nothing  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  used  to 
travel  about  teaching  all  he  knew.  In  some 
places  the  villagers  were  angry  with  him  for 
trying  to  interfere  with  them,  and  many  people 
threw  great  stones  at  him  and  even  tried  to  kill 
him. 

Poor  Crispin  went  home  disappointed,  but  he 
did  not  give  up :  he  learned  to  make  boots  and 
shoes,  and  when  he  was  a  good  shoemaker  he 
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left  home  again,  and  settled  in 
where  he  was  quite  a  stranger,  and  made  boots 
and  shoes  for  his  neighbours.  After  a  time,  when 
the  people  began  to  know  him  and  could  see  what 
a  good  man   he  was,   he  began  to  teach  them 


_^=-=^ 


Little  children  ivould  run  in  and  ivatch  him 


again ;  the  old  men  would  come  and  sit  by  him 
as  he  worked ;  and  the  little  children  would  run 
in  and  watch  him  mending  a  shoe  or  a  boot,  while 
he  talked  to  them  about  the  Great  Teacher  he 
loved  so  well. 
This  went  on  for  some  years,  but  I  am  sorry 
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to  say  that,  in  the  end,  some  enemies  seized  him 
and  put  him  in  prison,  and  though  he  was  such 
a  good  man,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  24th  of 
October,  which  was  afterwards  called  Saint  (or 
Holy)  Crispin's  Day. 

All  this  did  not  happen  in  England,  and  is  not 
a  part  of  English  history;  but  I  have  told  you 
of  it  because  I  thought  the  little  story  would 
interest  you,  and  help  you  to  remember  the  words 
King  Henry  the  Fifth  said  to  his  soldiers  before 
the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

St.  Crispin's  Day  was  always  a  holiday  too,  in 
the  England  of  old  times,  and  especially  for  the 
shoemakers  and  cobblers,  who  used  to  march 
through  the  towns  in  procession,  blowing  horns 
and  beating  drums  and  singing  songs  about  St. 
Crispin. 

After  the  battle  of  Agincourt  the  English 
soldiers  gained  more  victories  in  France ;  and 
then  Henry  made  peace,  and  called  himself  the 
King  of  France.  The  French  people  did  not  like 
this  much,  but  they  could  not  help  themselves. 

The  French  princess  named  Catherine  was 
very  beautiful,  and  after  all  the  fighting  was  over 
Henry  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  her  to  marry  him 
and  be  his  Queen.  Catherine  was  quite  willing, 
and  though  she  could  speak  very  little  English 
she  soon  learned  to  love  her  brave  young  husband. 
When  Catherine  and  Henry  had  a  little  boy 
(whom  they  named  Henry),  they  were  so  pleased 
and    proud    that   they  made   a    great   triumphal 
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march  through  Paris,  which  is  the  chief  town  of 
France,  and  took  the  tiny  Prince  of  Wales,  their 
baby  son,  to  show  the  people  of  Paris.  But  their 
happiness  did  not  last  very  long,  for  Henry 
became  very  ill  shortly  after  his  famous  march 
through  Paris,  and  died  in  the  year  1422,  when  he 
was  only  thirty- two  years  old.  The  baby  Henry, 
his  son,  then  became  King  of  England. 

Some  time  after  this  Queen  Catherine  married 
again.  Her  new  husband  was  not  a  king  this 
time— he  was  a  Welsh  gentleman  named  Owen 
Tudor.  Then  Catherine  and  Owen  Tudor  had  a 
little  boy  whose  name  was  Tudor,  of  course,  like 
his  father's ;  but  he  was  afterwards  made  Earl  of 
Richmond. 

You  will  hear  much  more  soon  about  the 
Tudors,  and  when  you  do,  you  must  try  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  descended  from  the  little  son 
of  Catherine  and  Owen  Tudor. 

Before  this  chapter  ends  we  are  going  to  have 
a  little  talk  about  the  ways  and  habits  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  England  at  this  time.  It  is 
sometimes  as  interesting  to  hear  how  they  lived, 
as  to  read  about  kings  and  queens  and  princes. 

To  begin  with,  then,  the  gloomy  stone  castles 
were  not  so  much  liked  by  private  people  as  they 
had  been  ;  and  long  rambling  houses,  built  of  wood 
and  covered  with  plaster,  were  getting  more  usual. 

Round  the  walls  tapestry  was  hung  to  keep  out 
the  draughts,  and  to  look  more  snug.  I  wonder 
whether  you  know  what  tapestry  is  ?    It  is  a  sort 
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of  cloth  embroidered  all  over  with  needlework. 
In  former  times  the  fine  ladies,  as  well  as  their 
women-servants,  used  to  busy  themselves  for  hours 
together,  working  large  pieces  of  tapestry.  Some 
very  beautiful  pieces  can  still  be  seen  which  were 
worked  many  years  ago  by  these  industrious 
ladies.  The  curtains  and  carpets  and  hangings 
which  we  use  now  are  mostly  made  by  machinery, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  lovely;  but  they  are 
not  like  the  needlework  of  the  olden  times. 

The  dinners  and  meals  we  read  about  in  the 
old  books  do  not  seem  very  tempting.  The  people 
had  to  do  without  so  many  things  we  enjoy  now. 
Tea,  sugar,  potatoes,  fruits  of  many  kinds  which 
come  from  abroad,  were  of  course  never  seen  on 
their  tables.  They  had  enormous  dishes  of  salt 
meat  and  salt  fish,  especially  in  the  winter.  The 
salt  was  added,  in  order  that  the  food  might  keep  ; 
for  they  did  not  understand  as  well  as  our  farmers 
do  now,  how  to  feed  animals  through  the  long 
winter,  when  the  grass  is  thin  and  scanty;  so, 
late  in  the  autumn,  almost  all  the  sheep  and  pigs 
and  other  creatures  were  killed  and  salted  down 
for  winter  use.  A  great  deal  of  beer  was  drunk 
then.  Fancy  drinking  beer  for  breakfast,  instead 
of  our  nice  tea  and  coffee  !  How  very  disagreeable 
it  would  seem  to  us ;  but  no  doubt  it  was  not 
disliked  then.  For  poultry,  among  other  birds, 
they  frequently  ate  one  which  I  am  sure  you  and 
I  have  never  tasted,  though  we  may  have  seen 
and  admired  it.    When  it  spreads  out  its  great 
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fanlike  tail  and  struts  up  and  down,  we  think, 
'What  a  lovely  creature,  and  what  beautiful 
markings  ! '  But  when  it  tries  to  sing,  or  rather  to 
scream,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  '  What  a  terrible, 
terrible  noise  ! '  Now  I  know  that  by  this  time 
you  have  guessed  I  am  talking  about  the  Peacock. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  ever  eaten  Pea- 
cock for  dinner? 

There  was  one  famous  person  who  lived  in 
Henry  the  Fifth's  reign,  whom  you  have  often 
heard  of  before.  I  mean  Richard  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  You  may  have  thought 
the  story  of  '  Dick  Whittington '  was  just  made  up 
to  amuse  children.  Not  at  all.  He  was  a  real 
person  ;  once  a  poor  homeless  lad,  and  afterwards 
a  rich  merchant  who  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
his  time,  and  lived  a  very  useful  life.  He  was 
a  kind  friend  to  the  poor,  and  I  think  that  is  why 
his  name  is  so  long  remembered. 

As  to  the  pussy-cat  business,  what  do  you 
think?  He  may  have  had  a  cat,  but  if  he  had, 
she  certainly  did  not  talk  to  him,  or  give  him  good 
advice,  as  we  read  in  the  story  books.  The  fact  is 
this  :  Dick  really  did  own  a  fine  large  ship,  which 
was  called  The  Cat.  He  used  to  send  all  sorts 
of  useful  things  which  are  made  in  England,  to  be 
sold  in  distant  lands,  and  from  these  far-off  lands 
goods  were  sent  back  for  him  to  sell  in  England. 
So  though  The  Cat  helped  to  make  his  fortune, 
it  was  a  cat  with  masts  and  sails,  not  four  legs 
and  a  tail. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

TELLS  OF  A  LITTLE  COUNTRY  GIRL  WHO 
SAVED  A  GREAT  KINGDOM 

You  enjoyed  hearing  about  the  brave  young-  king, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  and  will  like  to  know  what  became 
of  his  baby-boy  (also  a  Henry)  who  was  crowned 
King  of  France  and  England  when  he  was  less 
than  one  year  old.  What  a  tiny  crown  they  must 
have  had  to  fit  his  little  head !  His  mother. 
Queen  Catherine,  held  him  on  the  coronation 
stone  with  both  hands,  and  every  one  was  very 
anxious  he  should  be  a  good  baby,  and  not  cry 
while  the  ceremony  was  going  on. 

Little  Henry  the  Sixth  did  not  long  remain  King 
of  France.  The  poor  mad  King  Charles  having 
died,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  called  the  Dauphin, 
determined  to  fight  for  his  kingdom.  He  told 
all  his  friends  that  he  ought  to  be  King  of  France, 
instead  of  a  little  baby  who  was  not  even  a  French 
baby,  but  was  playing  with  his  rattle  far  over  the 
sea  in  his  English  nursery. 

A  great  many  brave  men  were  quite  ready  to 
listen  to  the  Dauphin  and  to  help  him  to  begin 
the  fighting  again,  and  to  try  to  win  back  the 
kingdom  of  France  from  the  English. 

240 
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*Now  that  the  fine  young-  Henry  the  Fifth  is 
dead,'  they  said,  'we  will  not  stand  it  any  longer. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  put  up  with  any 
English  king,  but  we  will  not  be  governed  by  a 
little  English  baby.' 

The  English  soldiers  were  brave  and  fearless, 
and  it  was  a  long  while  before  the  Dauphin 
conquered  them.  He  almost  gave  up  hope,  indeed, 
until  a  very  strange  thing  happened,  quite  unlike 
anything  we  have  ever  heard  of  before  or  since. 

He  was  helped  to  win  back  his  kingdom  by 
a  poor  little  country  girl,  named  Joan,  who  is 
always  called  Joan  of  Arc. 

This  is  her  story.  Her  father  was  a  poor 
labourer  and  had  hard  work  to  find  food  for 
himself  and  his  wife  and  little  Joan  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  child  was  old  enough,  she  became  a  little 
servant  in  the  village  inn,  where  she  had  a  rough 
and  hard  time  of  it,  though  the  people  who  kept 
the  inn  were  kind  to  her,  in  their  way.  When 
her  work  was  finished  for  the  day  they  used  to 
say,  *  Now,  Joan,  you  may  run  into  the  fields  and 
amuse  yourself,'  and  Joan  would  hasten  away 
and  have  a  pleasant  time  in  the  quiet  woods. 
She  was  a  thoughtful  girl,  and  instead  of  amusing 
herself  with  her  young  friends,  she  used  to  sit 
and  think  about  the  cruel  fighting-  that  was  going 
on  between  the  French  and  English  armies,  which 
made  her  very  unhappy. 

*What  a  shame  it  is,'  she  used  to  think,  *that 
our  poor  Dauphin,  who  is  the  true  King  of  France, 
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should  be  driven  off  his  throne  by  the  English 
soldiers';  and  the  more  she  thought  of  this,  the 
more  she  wished  she  could  do  something  to  help 
him.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  French  people  at 
that  time  were  very  superstitious.  I  have  ex- 
plained this  word  to  you  before,  and  I  think  you 
understand  it.  They  believed  in  fairies  and 
witches  and  magic,  and  all  sorts  of  things  which 
everybody  now  knows  to  be  all  nonsense.  Joan 
was  as  superstitious  as  the  rest  of  the  country 
people  round.  She  was  so  sorry  for  the  poor 
Dauphin,  and  wished  so  much  to  help  him  that 
she  began  to  dream  about  him ;  and  very  soon  it 
seemed  to  her  that  her  dreams  were  things  that 
had  really  happened.  She  dreamed  she  heard 
voices  from  Heaven  telling  her  to  go  forth  dressed 
as  a  soldier,  and  lead  the  French  army  to  battle, 
and  the  voices  promised  her  that  she  should  have 
the  honour  of  winning  back  the  crown  for  the 
poor  Dauphin.  She  was  so  earnest  about  it,  and 
was  known  to  be  such  a  good  and  truthful  girl, 
that  all  the  neighbours  and  people  round  began 
to  believe  that  what  she  said  might  be  true.  Joan 
certainly  believed  it  was  true,  and  was  quite  willing 
to  risk  her  life,  and  ride  forth  to  battle  at  the  head 
of  the  French  soldiers. 

It  happened  that  one  day  some  one  told  the 
Dauphin  about  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  curious 
dreams  she  had  about  him.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  Dauphin,  whose  name  was  Charles, 
really  believed  that  Joan's  dreams  would  come 
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true ;  but  at  any  rate  he  said  he  believed  it.  It 
may  be  that  he  wished  to  encourage  his  soldiers, 
who  had  begun  to  say  among  themselves  *'0h,  we 
shall  never  win  the  battle !  It  is  of  no  use  for  us 
to  fight.'  Anyhow  he  sent  a  messenger  to  ask 
Joan  to  come  before  him,  and  he  listened  to  what 
she  had  to  say. 

Joan  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  white 
armour,  and  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful,  black 
war-horse.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  sword  which 
was  believed  to  be  a  sacred  sword,  and  had  always 
been  treasured  up  in  one  of  the  big  churches  in 
France  :  now  it  was  given  to  Joan  to  use. 

When  the  French  soldiers  saw  a  young  girl  in 
snowy  white  armour,  waving  her  sword  and 
urging  them  to  go  forward  and  fight  bravely, 
they  were  astonished ;  and  on  hearing  that  voices 
from  Heaven  had  promised  her  that  she  should 
see  the  Dauphin  Charles  crowned,  they  crowded 
round  her,  quite  cheered  up ;  and  many  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  hastened  to  march 
with  her  to  fight  the  enemy.  They  became  so 
full  of  courage  and  fought  so  bravely,  that  in  the 
end  they  did  gain  the  victory;  the  English  were 
driven  out  of  France,  and  the  Dauphin  was 
crowned  and  called  Charles  the  Seventh. 

The  sad  part  of  the  story  is  that  poor  Joan  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  cruelly  put  to 
death.  The  English  soldiers  said  they  believed 
her  to  be  a  witch,  or  a  sort  of  bad  fairy  who 
deserved  to  be  killed.    Whether  they  really  did 
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think  so  or  not,  we  cannot  say;  but  they  knew 
she  was  the  cause  of  their  defeat  and  had  led  the 
French  soldiers  to  victory.  Shocking  to  say,  she 
was  burned  to  death  at  Rouen. 

And  now  we  must  think  about  Henry  the  Sixth 
and  what  sort  of  a  king  he  was  for  England. 

He  was  not  brave  and  clever  like  his  father, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  but  he  had  some  good  qualities 
and  was  gentle  and  kind,  and  ready  to  forgive  any 
one  who  was  sorry  for  having  done  wrong. 

He  dearly  loved  animals,  and  had  many  pets, 
feeding  and  caring  for  them  with  his  own  hands. 
But  though  we  love  people  who  are  kind  to 
animals,  we  know  that  a  king  should  do  other 
things  besides  patting  his  cats  and  giving  bones 
to  his  dogs. 

The  fact  is  that  Henry  was  not  fit  to  be  a  king, 
and  the  people  soon  began  to  find  this  out. 

To  make  matters  a  little  better,  therefore,  it  was 
arranged  that  when  he  was  old  enough,  he  should 
marry  a  very  clever,  high-spirited  princess,  called 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  It  was  hoped  that  she  would 
give  him  good  advice,  and  beg  him  to  rouse  up, 
and  do  the  best  he  could  for  his  subjects  and  his 
country. 

Sad  to  say,  Margaret  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Instead  of  encouraging  and  helping  poor  Henry, 
she  took  a  great  dislike  to  him,  and  was  not  only 
rude  and  unkind  to  him,  but  allowed  others  to 
speak  about  him  in  a  disrespectful  way. 

She  and  Henry  had  one  son,  also  named  Henry, 
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and  called,  of  course,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Margaret  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  we  are  told 
that  Henry  used  to  say  of  him  with  pride:  *Ah, 
that  boy  of  mine  will  make  a  better  king  than 
his  father ! ' 

The  poor  little  Prince  of  Wales,  however,  was 
never  lucky  enough  to  become  king  at  all ;  you 
shall  hear  why. 

His  mother,  Margaret,  was  so  bold  and  manag- 
ing that  she  offended  a  great  many  of  the  high 
people  about  the  court.  Nobody  cared  much  for 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  her  husband,  but  though 
he  was  not  very  wise  he  did  not  mean  to  do 
any  one  harm.  Now  Margaret  liked  her  own  way 
and  meant  to  have  it  if  she  could.  She  was  fond 
of  interfering,  too,  and  finding  fault  with  what 
others  had  done,  and  did  not  try  to  make  herself 
at  all  amiable  to  those  around  her. 

Then  the  high  noblemen  and  lords,  some  of 
whom  were  King  Henry's  cousins,  used  to  say, 
*  Why  should  we  put  up  with  this  Margaret?  She 
is  not  our  king,  and  we  will  not  do  as  she  tells  us.' 
And  they  all  began  to  dislike  her  extremely. 

One  of  these  royal  dukes  (the  Duke  of  York, 
a  near  relation  of  King  Henry)  was  always  ready 
to  quarrel  with  Queen  Margaret.  It  happened 
that  he  had  several  sons,  and  some  people  were 
even  heard  to  say  that  the  young  Yorkists  would 
have  made  better  kings  than  the  Lancastrians. 

I  hope  that  you  have  not  forgotten  that  Henry 
the  Sixth  was  called   '  Lancastrian '  because  he 
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was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  When  people  saw  how  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Queen  Margaret  were  always  quarrel- 
ling- they  began  to  take  sides,  and  to  quarrel  a 
little  among  themselves.  Some  declared  they 
would  like  to  turn  Henry  off  the  throne  altogether ; 
for  though  he  did  no  harm,  he  certainly  did  no 
good ;  while  his  wife,  Queen  Margaret,  made  her- 
self very  disagreeable.  These  were  the  people 
who  took  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the 
quarrels.  Others  said  *  No ;  though  Henry  the 
Sixth  is  certainly  a  poor  sort  of  king,  we  must  not 
forget  that  his  son,  the  little  Prince  of  Wales, 
may  be  a  very  good  one.  So  we  will  keep  to  the 
Lancastrians.'  The  Yorkists  were  for  the  Duke 
of  York's  party,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  for 
the  king's  party. 

Afterwards  they  began  to  call  themselves  by 
another  name. 

Long,  long  before  this,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  a  Duke  of  Lancaster,  one  of  Henry's 
ancestors,  had  brought  home  with  him  from 
Jerusalem  a  beautiful  red  rose-tree,  and  planted 
it  in  his  garden  where  it  grew  and  flourished.  It 
was  the  first  rose-tree  ever  seen  in  England, 
though  afterwards,  rose-bushes  became  so  plenti- 
ful that  hedges  of  them  were  planted  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  blossoms  were  very 
much  admired,  though  they  certainly  were  not 
anything  like  so  pretty  as  the  roses  we  have 
now. 
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The  dukes  of  Lancaster  used  very  often  to 
fasten  a  red  rose  on  their  caps,  and  the  red  rose 
became  known  as  the  badge  or  mark  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster:  those  people,  who  wished 
to  keep  Henry  for  their  king,  now  began  to  wear 
a  red  rose  stuck  in  their  caps.  Then  the  Yorkists 
thought  they  would  have  a  white  rose  in  their 
caps,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lancas- 
trians. 

After  a  great  deal  of  quarrelling  between  the 
two  parties,  fighting  began ;  and  battles  were 
fought  which  were  called  *The  Wars  of  the 
Roses.'  We  might  also  call  them  'the  see-saw 
battles,'  I  think,  for  one  side  was  up  first,  then 
the  other;  and  up  and  down,  up  and  down  they 
went,  first  one  side  winning  and  then  the  other, 
for  quite  a  long  while. 

And  even  when  the  White  Roses  (those  were 
the  Yorkists)  conquered,  and  the  Red  Roses  (the 
Lancastrians)  were  defeated,  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  only  stopped  for  a  time;  because  years 
afterwards  the  two  parties  began  to  fight  again, 
till  the  English  people,  for  the  most  part,  got 
quite  tired  of  them  and  their  roses.  And  so  would 
you  be  if  I  were  to  tell  you  much  more  about 
them,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  do  that.  I  am  only 
just  going  to  repeat  to  you  a  verse  of  poetry 
which  the  Lancastrians  were  fond  of  saying.  It 
is  in  Latin,  so  I  have  translated  it  into  English 
that  you  may  understand  it  and  learn  it ;  and 
after  you   have  learned  it  you  will  never  forget 
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which  was  the  White  Rose  and  which  was  the 
Red.    This  is  the  verse : 

*  When  Rose  of  Lancaster,  all  fiery  red, 
With  might  and  right,  so  proudly  lifts  its  head  ; 
The  Rose  of  York,  in  terror  at  the  sight. 
Turns  pale  with  fear,  and  folds  its  petals  white.' 

These  lines  were  all  very  well  as  long  as  the 
Lancastrians  were  the  winning  side ;  but  just  at 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  it  was  the  other  way 
about ;  for  the  Yorkists,  after  many  a  hard  struggle, 
had  turned  the  Red  Rose  party  off  the  throne,  and 
Henry  the  Sixth,  the  last  of  the  Lancastrian  kings, 
was  deposed,  or  turned  off  the  throne,  by  young 
Edward  of  York,  who  was  crowned  king  in  the 
year  1461,  and  was  called  Edward  the  Fourth. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

TELLS  OF  A  STRANGE  NIGHT  IN  THE  FOREST, 
AND  OF  A  ROBBER  WHO  BEHAVES  LIKE  A 
TRUE  FRIEND.  A  SAD  STORY  ABOUT  TWO 
POOR  LITTLE  PRINCES 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ended  in  the  year 
1461  when  young  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  defeated 
the  Lancastrians  and  became  king  in  Henry's 
place.  So  you  see  the  Lancastrian  party  could 
not  pretend  any  longer  that  the  White  Rose  of 
York  had  *  turned  pale  with  fright,'  as  the  little 
verse  said.  Instead  of  that,  the  Yorkists  might 
have  said  that  the  Lancastrian  rose  was  '  blushing 
with  shame '  at  being  beaten. 

Edward  of  York  was  called  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  after  he  was  crowned  most  people  seemed 
satisfied  enough  to  have  him  instead  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  who  had  not  been  a  very  clever  or 
wise  king.  Still,  there  were  some  who  were  not 
pleased  with  the  change,  and  among  them,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  Queen  Margaret,  Henry's  wife. 
It  is  true  that  she  did  not  much  care  what  became 
of  her  husband,  whom  she  neither  loved  nor 
respected,  but  you  must  remember  she  had  a 
son,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  and  she  was 
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naturally  very  unwilling  that  he  should  be  put 
aside  in  favour  of  a  Yorkist  king. 

Margaret  was  terribly  afraid  that  the  new  king, 
Edward  the  Fourth,  might  do  her  son  some  harm 
— perhaps  even  kill  him.  She  remembered  that 
while  the  fighting  had  been  going  on,  many 
cruel  and  wicked  things  had  been  done  by  her 
side  against  the  Yorkists,  and  she  feared  very 
much  lest  the  little  prince  should  fall  into  their 
hands  ;  but  she  did  not  trouble  herself  very  much 
about  what  might  happen  to  poor  King  Henry, 
who  was  wandering  about  trying  to  hide  from  his 
enemies.  She  dressed  herself  as  a  poor  country- 
woman and  put  shabby,  worn  clothes  on  to  the 
boy ;  and  taking  his  hand,  she  ran  with  him  into  a 
thick  forest,  so  that  they  could  hide  among  the 
trees.  She  thought  it  possible  that  they  might 
afterwards  escape  to  France,  where  most  of  their 
friends  had  gone,  and  where  she  knew  they  would 
be  safe. 

Margaret  and  her  boy  were  terribly  frightened 
as  they  crouched  together  where  the  big  trees 
were  thickest.  They  started  and  trembled  at 
every  sound,  and  when  a  rabbit  suddenly  ran 
across  the  ground  in  front  of  them,  the  little 
prince  screamed  with  terror.  Very  tired  they 
were,  too,  of  the  pieces  of  bread  which  were  all 
they  had  to  eat,  for,  of  course,  they  were  used  to 
dainty  food  and  all  sorts  of  nice  things. 

When  evening  came  on,  Margaret  set  the  boy 
to  work  to  gather  together  as  many  oak  leaves 
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as  he  could  find,  to  make  a  bed  for  them ;  be- 
tween them  both,  they  collected  a  great  heap  which 
was  nice  and  soft  for  them  to  lie  on.  Still,  I  think, 
they  must  have  shivered  with  the  cold,  for  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March  when  the 
nights  are  very  bleak  and  chilly.  Here  they  lay, 
trembling  and  miserable  till  the  morning;  and 
as  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  strange  and  un- 
usual to  pass  the  whole  night  out  of  doors  in  the 
woods,  I  do  not  suppose  they  were  able  to  sleep 
much. 

When  daylight  came  and  Queen  Margaret  sat 
up  and  began  to  look  about  her,  she  saw  some- 
thing that  alarmed  her  very  much.  It  was  a 
man's  face  peeping  at  her  from  between  the 
bushes  opposite. 

I  have  told  you  that  Margaret  was  a  bad,  cruel 
woman,  but  like  almost  every  one  else  in  this  world, 
she  had  some  good  qualities.  One  of  her  good 
qualities  was  her  courage.  When  she  saw  the 
fierce  eyes  and  the  great  bushy  beard  of  the 
fellow  who  was  looking  at  her,  she  nearly 
screamed  with  terror,  but  she  tried  to  be  brave, 
and  not  to  give  way  to  fear.  She  determined  to 
speak  to  the  man.  *  Friend,'  she  called  out,  '  I  do 
not  know  you,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
Will  you  come  a  little  nearer  ? ' 

Now  it  happened  that  this  man  was  a  robber 
who  lived  in  the  forest,  and  stole  money  and 
valuable  things  from  any  one  who  passed  by.  Of 
course  he  did  not  wish  to  be  caught  and  punished 
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himself,  so  he  came  very  carefully  out  of  the 
thicket,  looking  from  side  to  side  to  see  if  there 
were  any  danger.  There  was  no  one  else  in 
sight,  however,  but  the  poor  countrywoman  (who 
was  really  the  queen,  you  know)  and  her  boy,  so 


S/ie  nearly  screamed  lu'ith  terror 


he  came  forward  to  hear  what  she  wanted,  and  to 
find  out  what  she  was  doing  in  the  forest. 

Then  the  queen  made  up  her  mind  to  do  a  very 
daring  thing.  There  was  very  little  bread  left, 
and  she  knew  that  she  and  her  son  could  not  live 
without  eating ;  so  she  said  to  herself,  *  Rather 
than  starve  in  the  forest  I  will  tell  this  man  our 
secret,  and  beg  him  to  protect  us.' 
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Then  she  stood  up,  and  pointing  to  the  young 
prince,  said  to  the  man,  'You  see  before  you,  my 
good  man,  the  son  of  your  king.'  The  robber  was 
so  surprised  when  he  heard  these  words  that  he 
could  not  speak,  but  he  knelt  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  and 
taking  off  his  cap,  bowed  his  head  almost  to 
the  ground. 

Margaret  then  told  him  that  if  he  would  protect 
them  and  help  them  to  escape  over  the  sea  to 
France,  she  would  not  forget  to  send  him  a  large 
sum  of  money.  '  Some  day,'  she  said,  '  my  friends 
will  gather  round  us  and  fight  again  for  their 
king  and  their  young  prince ;  then  when  our  side 
wins,  you  shall  be  very  richly  rewarded  if  you  will 
take  pity  on  us  now.' 

Perhaps  the  robber  was  sorry  for  the  queen  and 
her  poor  little  son :  perhaps  he  thought  what  she 
said  might  come  true— that  in  another  battle  her 
side  might  win,  and  that  he  would  really  get  a 
big  reward  for  helping  them.  Anyhow,  he  agreed 
to  help  them  to  find  their  way  to  the  sea-shore 
where  the  ships  crossed  over  to  France.  '  But 
first,'  he  said,  '  come  this  way  to  my  home,  and 
you  shall  have  something  to  eat,  and  may  rest  for 
a  while  without  fear  of  being  caught' 

So  they  followed  him  in  and  out  of  the  winding 
paths  of  the  forest  till  they  came  to  a  very  big, 
hollow  tree  with  an  opening  in  the  trunk  hidden 
by  some  loose  branches.  Into  this  they  crept,  and 
it  was  such  a  large  tree  that  they  could  all  three 
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sit  down  in  it,  while  they  ate  the  poor  food  the 
robber  had  to  give  them. 

It  happened  that  they  were  really  not  very  far 
from  the  sea-shore;  and  in  the  end,  after  a 
comfortable  rest,  they  managed  to  escape,  with 
the  robber's  help,  over  the  water  to  France,  where 
they  lived  in  safety  for  some  time.  It  was  a  pity, 
indeed,  that  they  did  not  stay  there  altogether; 
but  after  a  while,  their  friends  in  England  per- 
suaded them  to  come  back  and  fight  another 
battle.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  did  come 
back :  there  was  more  fighting ;  and  then— poor 
Margaret!  and  poor  young  prince!  — all  their 
hopes  were  over. 

Edward  the  Fourth  was  seated  in  front  of  his 
tent  when  this  last  battle  with  Margaret  was 
ended;  when  he  heard  that  Henry  the  Sixth's 
poor  young  son  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  quite 
delighted. 

*Let  him  come  here,'  he  said;  *I  should  like 
to  ask  him  what  he  means  by  making  all  this 
disturbance.' 

The  young  prince  walked  proudly  up  to  Edward, 
and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

'  And  pray,'  said  the  king,  staring  rudely  at  the 
lad,  'pray  what  do  you  want?  And  how  dare 
you  come  here  armed  with  your  sword  at  your 
side.' 

'  I  come  to  fight  for  my  father's  kingdom,'  was 
the  bold  reply.  Just  imagine  how  the  boy  must 
have  felt  as  he  stood  there  alone,  facing  the  cruel 
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king  who  had  treated  his  father  so  badly ;  and 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  fierce,  armed  men  who 
thought  nothing  of  stabbing  and  kilHng  their 
prisoners.  His  answer  was  so  brave  and  manly, 
and  he  looked  such  a  fine  fearless  lad,  that  many 
who  were  there  admired  him  very  much. 

King  Edward,  however,  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  flew  into  a  dreadful  passion,  and  taking  off  his 
gauntlet,  struck  the  young  prince  across  the  face 
with  it.  This  was  the  signal  for  others  to  seize 
the  boy,  and  he  was  dragged  away  by  some  of  the 
crowd,  among  whom  were  King  Edward's  brothers, 
and  quickly  stabbed  to  death. 

When  we  read  of  such  a  terrible  and  cowardly 
crime,  we  feel  that  nothing  could  make  us  like 
King  Edward  the  Fourth.  I  am  quite  sorry  to 
have  to  write  it ;  but  we  must  try  to  think  more 
about  the  behaviour  of  the  brave  young  prince, 
than  of  his  cruel  enemies. 

After  this,  no  one  was  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  poor  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  had  been  kept  a 
prisoner  all  this  time,  had  died  in  prison ;  but 
the  real  cause  of  his  death  was  never  exactly 
known. 

Before  we  finish  with  Edward  the  Fourth,  I 
must  tell  you  of  something  that  happened  in  his 
reign  which  turned  out  to  be  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  The  first  printing-press  ever  used 
in  England  was  set  up  at  Westminster  by  William 
Caxton  in  the  year  1470. 

Very  soon  after  this  books  of  all  sorts  became 
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plentiful  in  England.  You  are  hardly  old  enough 
to  know  what  a  great  difference  the  printing 
of  books  made  to  the  English  people ;  but  some 
day  you  will  understand  it. 

Meanwhile,  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  remember 
the  name  of  William  Caxton,  and  the  year  1470, 
when  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up  in  West- 
minster, and  the  first  book  was  printed  in  Eng- 
land. 

I  can  tell  you  something  more,  too,  about  it. 
Would  you  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  very  first 
English  book  printed  in  England?  It  was  called, 
in  the  queer  old  English  that  was  used  then,  Ve 
Game  and  Playe  of  Ye  Chesse.  I  do  not  think  the 
English  were  particularly  fond  of  playing  at  chess 
then :  I  believe  it  was  only  a  chance  that  the  first 
book  happened  to  be  about  the  game  of  chess. 

There  were  other  games  which  they  began  to  play 
at  that  time  which  amused  and  excited  them  more 
than  chess  did.  I  mean  games  at  cards.  Cards 
had  been  brought  into  England  from  France, 
where  they  had  been  invented  to  amuse  the  poor 
mad  Charles  the  Sixth,  who  was  King  of  France 
when  Henry  the  Fifth  won  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Stop  and  think  a  little  while,  and  I  believe  you 
will  remember  all  about  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  cards  made  then  were  not  exactly  like  ours, 
but  there  were  kings  and  queens,  and  the  rest  of 
the  cards  were  black  and  red.  It  was  soon  found 
that  they  amused  other  people  besides  poor 
Charles  the  Sixth;    and  they   have  never  gone 
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out  of  fashion  since,  but  are  played  with  still  in 
every  country  in  the  world. 

Edward  the  Fourth  had  two  little  sons  of  his 
own,  and  when  he  was  ill  and  heard  that  he  must 
die  soon,  he  was  sadly  anxious  about  what  would 
become  of  little  Edward  and  Richard.  Edward 
was  thirteen,  and  little  Richard  only  eleven  years 
old. 

He  sent  for  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  begged  him  to  take  care  of  the  children ;  but 
though  Gloucester  promised,  he  was  like  the 
wicked  uncle  in  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  As 
soon  as  his  brother,  the  king,  was  dead,  Gloucester 
said  that  the  Tower  of  London  was  the  safest 
place  for  the  young  king,  Edward  the  Fifth,  pre- 
tending that  he  wished  to  guard  him  from  his 
enemies ;  but  in  reality,  his  uncle  Gloucester  was 
little  Edward's  worst  enemy. 

He  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  queen,  the 
mother  of  the  two  boys,  with  whom  little  Prince 
Richard  was  living,  and  said,  *  The  young  king  is 
very  lonely  without  his  brother  to  play  with.  I 
have  come  to  take  Richard  away  with  me  to 
amuse  King  Edward.' 

Now  the  queen  did  not  like  Gloucester,  and  was 
very  unwilling  to  let  the  child  go  with  his  uncle. 
She  knew  how  many  wicked  and  cruel  things 
Gloucester  had  done,  and  was  afraid  he  might  do 
some  harm  to  her  boys.  She  would  have  been 
glad  enough  if  she  could  have  had  her  elder  boy, 
the  king,  with  her  also;  but  as  that  was  impos- 
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sible,  she  begged  hard  that  the  little  one  should 
not  be  taken  away  from  her  too. 

Poor  queen !  she  was  quite  right  in  fearing  the 
wicked  Gloucester.  Anyhow,  she  had  to  give  in, 
very  much  against  her  will,  and  little  Richard  got 
ready  to  go  with  his  uncle. 

A  learned  man,  named  Thomas  More,  who  was 
living  at  that  time,  writes  that  the  poor  mother 
cried  bitterly  at  parting  with  her  second  son  ;  and 
when  little  Richard  saw  his  mother's  tears,  he  too 
began  to  cry.  Then  the  queen,  seeing  that  the 
child  was  crying,  dried  her  eyes  and  tried  to  speak 
cheerfully.  ^  Farewell,  mine  own  sweet  son,'  she 
said.  *  Let  me  kiss  you  before  you  go,  for  who 
knoweth  when  we  meet  and  kiss  together  again  ? 
So,  kissing  and  blessing  him,  she  turned  her  back 
upon  the  pretty  innocent.' 

Little  Richard  was  led  away  weeping  to  join  his 
brother  in  the  Tower. 

And  now  the  worst  part  of  this  unhappy  story  is 
coming;  for  the  two  little  brothers  were  never 
seen  again  by  their  friends.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  in  such  wickedness,  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  they  were  actually  killed  by  orders 
of  their  uncle,  who  soon  afterwards  was  himself 
made  King  of  England,  and  was  called  Richard 
the  Third. 

Richard  the  Third  did  all  he  could  at  first  to 
make  the  people  like  him.  He  was  very  kind  to 
the  merchants  and  tradespeople.  He  set  many 
prisoners  at  liberty,  and  encouraged  people  to  write 
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and  print  books.  But  it  was  useless,  for  no  one 
could  forget  all  the  wrong  things  he  had  done  dur- 
ing his  brother  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign ;  and 
above  all,  they  hated  him  because  they  all  believed 
he  had  ordered  his  two  little  nephews  to  be  killed 
in  the  Tower. 

I  told  you  that  you  would  hear  again  about  the 
Tudors,  the  descendants  of  Queen  Catherine  and 
Owen  Tudor.  Do  you  remember  that  Henry  the 
Fifth's  widow  married  Owen  Tudor  ? 

One  of  these  Tudors,  named  Henry,  now  came 
forward  saying  he  ought  to  be  king,  and  the  people 
were  most  of  them  quite  willing  to  believe  it.  Any 
king,  they  thought,  would  be  better  than  Richard 
the  Third,  whom  most  of  them  disliked. 

There  were  a  few  people,  however,  who  did  not 
think  so  badly  of  King  Richard  ;  and  these  took  his 
part,  and  gathered  together  to  fight  Henry  Tudor 
at  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 

At  this  battle,  Richard  was  defeated  and  killed. 
When  his  body  was  found,  his  crown  had  come 
off,  and  the  story  is  that  a  soldier,  who  picked  it 
up,  hung  it  on  a  hawthorn,  or  may-bush.  There  it 
was  seen  by  Lord  Derby,  a  relation  of  the  Tudors', 
who,  seizing  it  in  both  hands  and  hastening  to 
Henry  Tudor,  put  it  upon  his  head,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  *  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  I  crown 
thee  King  of  England.* 

It  is  quite  likely  that  this  story  is  true,  or  at 
least  that  people  believed  it  to  be  true  ;  because  if 
you  look  at  one  of  the  stained-glass  windows  in 
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Westminster  Abbey,  you  will  see  a  picture  of 
what  is  meant  for  the  end  of  the  battle  of 
Bosworth ;  and  the  crown  is  in  the  picture,  just 
above  the  hawthorn  -  bush  on  which  it  was 
hung.  Do  you  not  think  it  rather  funny  that 
in  those  times  kings  actually  went  to  battle  with 
their  golden  crowns  on  their  heads  ?  I  think  you 
will  not  be  able  to  help  laughing  when  I  tell  you 
that  Richard  the  Third  positively  wore  his  on  the 
top  of  his  helmet !  That  is,  he  did,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  account  given  by  one  old  writer  who 
was  living  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

ABOUT  SOME  FUNNY  LITTLE  HUSBANDS  AND 
WIVES;  AND  HOW  A  BRAVE  SAILOR  DIS- 
COVERED A  NEW  WORLD 

Henry  Tudor  was,  of  course,  crowned  properly  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
in  the  year  1485,  and  was  called  Henry  the  Seventh. 

He  turned  out  to  be  a  very  clever  and  sensible 
man,  though  not  a  very  lovable  one. 

He  was  terribly  fond  of  money  and  hated  spend- 
ing any,  even  when  it  was  really  necessary  that 
it  should  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  It 
is  said  that  even  his  servants  were  quite  amused 
at  some  of  the  rules  he  made  for  saving  money  in 
his  own  housekeeping. 

When  he  became  king  his  people  were  still 
rather  inclined  to  quarrel  about  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians,  and  though  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
were  really  over  and  done  with,  men  still  often 
wore  either  a  red  rose  for  Lancaster,  or  a  white 
rose  for  York,  in  their  caps,  and  this  custom  still 
caused  a  good  many  disputes. 

Henry  the  Seventh  was  rather  anxious  about 
it,  thinking  it  might  lead  to  more  fighting.  He 
said  to  himself,   '  I  wish  people  would  forget  all 
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about  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.     I  must  think  of 
something  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  quarrelling.' 

There  was  a  lady  called  Elizabeth  of  York, 
who  was  young  and  handsome,  and  her  friends 
wanted  her  to  marry  some  Yorkist  gentleman. 
Henry  was  very  anxious  that  she  should  not. 
He  knew,  if  a  little  Yorkist  son  should  be  born, 
there  would  still  be  many  Yorkists  who  would 
wish  to  put  him  on  the  throne  instead  of  Henry 
himself,  who  was  a  Lancastrian.  Then  he  made 
up  his  mind  what  to  do.  He  decided  that  if 
Elizabeth  of  York  would  agree  to  it,  he  would 
marry  her  himself.  When  once  the  red  rose  and 
the  white  rose  joined  together  in  marriage,  there 
must  be  an  end  to  all  the  disputes. 

This  was  a  wise  plan  of  Henry's— Elizabeth  of 
York  was  quite  ready  to  marry  the  king  and  be 
made  a  queen.  And  they  were  married,  and  the 
troublesome  quarrels  about  York  and  Lancaster 
were  settled  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  some  dear,  old-fashioned  gardens  in  the 
country  we  may  still  sometimes  see  a  rose-tree  or 
two,  bearing  very  curious  roses.  They  are  called 
*  York  and  Lancaster  roses,'  because  their  petals 
are  striped  with  red  and  white  too.  They  are 
not  very  common  nowadays,  I  do  not  know  why ; 
but  you  must  remember  to  look  out  for  them  in 
June,  *the  month  of  roses,'  if  you  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  the  country  then. 

All  the  people  in  England  who  loved  peace  and 
rejoiced  when  quarrelling  was  ended,  were  de- 
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lighted  at  the  marriage  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
of  Lancaster  with  Elizabeth  of  York.  They  were 
still  more  pleased  when  Henry  and  Elizabeth  had 
three  little  children,  Arthur,  Henry,  and  Margaret. 
They  said,  ^  Now,  nobody  can  make  a  fuss  about 
the  next  king,  as  the  red  and  the  white  rose  are 
joined  together*;  and  Henry's  and  Elizabeth's 
children  were  called  the  red  and  white  rose-buds. 

There  was  a  strange  custom  in  old  times  among 
grand  people  like  kings  and  queens,  princes  and 
princesses,  to  arrange  marriages  between  quite 
little  children.  It  was  done  in  the  hope  that 
nothing  should  ever  interfere,  in  after  days,  with 
the  plans  and  wishes  of  their  parents.  Sometimes 
indeed,  boys  and  girls  were  actually  married ;  the 
little  husbands  going  home  after  the  wedding 
with  their  parents  and  friends,  and  the  little  wives 
being  taken  care  of  in  the  same  way  by  their  own 
relations,  until  they  could  be  real,  grown-up 
husbands  and  wives. 

It  was  a  foolish  custom,  because,  as  you  may 
easily  think,  it  often  happened  that,  when  they 
did  grow  up,  they  did  not  love  the  husband,  or  the 
wife  that  had  been  chosen  for  them  when  they 
were  little.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  never  hear  of 
such  a  thing  now. 

Henry  the  Seventh  soon  began  to  look  about 
him  for  a  wife  for  his  eldest  son,  young  Arthur, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  old,  and  very  delicate  and  small  for  his  age. 
At  last  he  fixed  on  a  Spanish  princess  named 
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Catherine,  who  was  called  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
because  she  had  been  born  in  that  part  of  Spain. 

Catherine  was  a  little  older  than  Arthur ;  she 
was  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money  when  she 
married,  and  you  may  be  sure  Henry  the  Seventh 
thought  that  very  important  for  his  son  Arthur. 

So  Catherine  and  Arthur  were  married,  and  I 
think  they  must  have  been  dreadfully  tired  of  all 
the  fuss  that  was  made  about  the  wedding. 

Visitors  from  all  sorts  of  foreign  countries  were 
invited,  and  the  two  children  had  to  sit  side  by 
side  on  a  raised  seat,  and  bow  and  smile  to  each 
one  in  turn. 

How  glad  they  must  have  been  when  it  was  all 
over! 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  very  soon  after  the 
marriage  the  poor  little  husband  became  very  ill 
and  died.  Of  course  Henry  grieved  for  his  eldest 
son,  but  he  was  determined,  all  the  same,  that 
Catherine  should  not  go  back  to  Spain ;  for  he 
knew  that  all  her  money  would  go  back  too,  and 
he  did  not  wish  that. 

Well,  there  was  still  little  Henry,  the  second 
boy,  who  was  now  called  Prince  of  Wales  instead 
of  his  poor  little  brother.  Henry  was  only  twelve 
years  old.  Never  mind !  Catherine  of  Aragon 
should  marry  Henry,  and  her  big  fortune  should 
remain  in  England. 

Poor  little  Henry!  He  did  not  wish  at  all  to 
marry  his  brother's  young  widow,  and  said  many 
very  impolite  things  about  her.     She  was  older 
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than  he  was,  and  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  of 
English :  no  wonder  he  did  not  care  about  her. 

But  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  was  obliged 
to  obey  the  king,  his  father ;  and  so  there  was  a 
second  wedding,  and  Catherine  and  Henry  became 
husband  and  wife. 

Although  there  was  an  end  to  the  wars  of  the 
roses,  Henry  the  Seventh  had  some  troubles 
which  were  not  expected,  for  other  people  came 
forward  saying  they  had  a  better  right  to  be  king 
than  Henry.  They  were  got  rid  of  at  last,  but  not 
before  they  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  bother. 
We  call  them  *  Pretenders '  because  they  pretended 
they  ought  to  have  been  king. 

One  of  them  was  really  named  Lambert  Simnel, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter ;  but  he  pretended 
that  one  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  brothers  had  been 
his  father;  and  those  who  believed  him,  thought 
he  had  as  good  a  right  to  be  king  as  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

Simnel  and  his  friends,  after  being  very  trouble- 
some, were  in  the  end  found  out  and  punished. 

Then  came  another  pretender  named  Perkin 
Warbeck.  This  second  one  was  a  young  fellow 
who  declared  he  was  that  brother  of  poor  little 
Edward  the  Fifth,  who  was  killed  in  the  Tower 
by  order  of  the  wicked  uncle  Gloucester.  You 
remember,  of  course,  that  little  Richard  had  been 
sent  to  the  Tower  to  join  his  brother  Edward, 
and  that  both  the  boys  had  disappeared.  It  was 
some  few  years  before  that  the  poor  little  princes 
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had  died  in  the  Tower ;  and  now  this  young  man 
came  forward  and  declared  he  was  that  very  same 
little  Prince  Richard,  grown  older. 

This  pretender  was  more  troublesome  than 
Simnel  because  he  was  really  something  like 
what  people  remembered  of  little  Richard ;  and 
so  many  were  taken  in,  and  believed  the  tale. 

His  story  was  that  his  brother  Edward,  the 
young  king,  had  really  been  killed,  but  that  he, 
Richard,  had  escaped  ;  and  now  had  come  forward 
to  claim  the  crown.  But  it  was  all  false  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  after 
deceiving  a  great  many  people  who  were  kind  to 
him  (really  believing  him  to  be  young  Richard), 
was  also  proved  to  be  an  impostor  or  cheat. 

This  time  he  was  taken  to  the  Tower  in  earnest, 
where  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death. 

And  now  old  England  began  to  settle  down 
into  a  more  quiet  and  peaceable  country.  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  had  plenty  of  sense,  making 
many  improvements  in  the  laws,  and  showing 
himself  to  be  a  wise  and  careful  king.  Farmers 
and  tradesmen  and  workers  of  all  kinds  could 
attend  quietly  to  their  business  now  that  there 
was  no  fighting  going  on  ;  and  the  English  people 
were  able  to  live  happy  and  useful  lives. 

Many  of  them  began  to  take  pleasure  in  books 
and  learning ;  and  altogether  there  seemed  to  be 
quite  a  new  and  changed  state  of  things  in  the 
land. 

People  began  to  think.    While  all  the  quarrel- 
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ling  had  been  going  on,  no  one  had  had  any  time 
to  think.  Until  now,  every  one  had  believed  the 
earth  to  be  a  flat  surface  with  water  all  round 
it.  Nobody  thought  that  there  was  a  great, 
unknown  country  on  the  other  side  of  it.  To-day, 
every  little  child  knows  better  about  the  shape  of 
the  world :  that  it  is  really  like  a  large,  round 
ball ;  the  great  Continent  of  America  lying  on 
one  side  of  it,  with  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  on 
the  other  side. 

Would  you  believe  it,  even  the  learned  men  of 
those  times  had  never  heard  of  America !  They 
did  not  know  that  such  a  country  existed ! 

Most  likely  you  know  that  the  great  and  glorious 
continent  of  America  was  discovered  by  a  man 
named  Christopher  Columbus. 

He  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  an  Italian,  and 
was  born  in  a  small  town  called  Genoa.  He  came 
to  England  to  see  if  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
would  give  him  some  money  and  some  ships,  and 
help  him  to  find  out  what  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  A  clever  man  named  Copernicus 
was  beginning  to  teach  people  that  the  world 
was  round ;  and  though  very  few  listened  to  him, 
or  took  any  notice  of  him  until  some  years  after 
this  time,  Christopher  Columbus  believed  what 
he  said.  Being  a  brave  sailor,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  sail  away  to  the  west  in  a  big  ship, 
taking  with  him  plenty  of  food  and  water,  and 
to  try  to  find  out  whether  it  was  really  true  that 
the  world  was  round ;  and  whether  there  were  not 
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new,  strange  lands  on  the  other  side,  as  he  sus- 
pected there  might  be. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  Columbus  had  no  money. 
As  I  have  said,  Henry  had  plenty  of  money,  but  he 
was  not  fond  of  spending  it. 

Columbus  was  so  positive  that  he  could  make 
wonderful  discoveries  if  only  he  had  money  lent 
him  to  pay  for  the  voyage,  that  the  king  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  help  him.  He  thought 
how  good  it  would  be  afterwards  to  say  that  he, 
the  King  of  England,  had  lent  money  and  fitted 
up  ships  to  send  Columbus  on  this  wonderful 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  yet  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  it. 

At  last  Columbus  grew  quite  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  king  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  gave  up  all 
hope  that  Henry  would  help.  He  left  England 
while  the  king  was  still  thinking  it  over,  and 
went  to  Spain,  which  was  then  a  fine  powerful 
country. 

When  he  told  the  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  all 
about  his  hopes  and  his  wishes,  she  was  quite 
eager  to  help  him,  and  persuaded  her  husband. 
King  Ferdinand,  to  give  money  and  ships  to 
Columbus,  who  soon  sailed  away  joyfully  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  After  many  difficulties  and 
all  kinds  of  trials  he  was  successful :  for  as  you 
know,  he  found  on  the  other  side  of  this  big,  round 
world  the  great  Continent  which  is  now  called 
America. 

And  so,  after  all,  through  King  Henry's  mean- 
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ness,  the  honour  of  helping  to  discover  America, 
belongs  not  to  England  but  to  Spain. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  must  have  been  very 
proud  and  pleased  about  it,  and  I  should  think 
Henry  the  Seventh  was  rather  provoked. 

America  was  called  'The  New  World,'  and 
people  were  never  tired  of  talking  about  it.  Of 
course  all  sorts  of  foolish  stories  got  about  which 
were  quite  untrue.  Some  people  who  went  there 
and  afterwards  returned  (wishing  to  astonish  those 
who  had  not  been),  invented  ridiculous  tales  of  the 
wonderful  things  and  creatures  they  pretended  to 
have  seen. 

It  was  believed  that  giants  and  dwarfs,  and  men 
and  women  with  two  heads,  and  any  number  of  legs 
and  arms  were  common,  in  the  Far  West,  as  it  was 
called  ;  and  a  great  many  who  had  never  travelled 
were  silly  enough  to  believe  all  these  absurd  stories. 
But  after  a  time,  when  more  and  more  people 
sailed  over  to  the  new  Continent,  they  began  to 
see  for  themselves  that  all  this  was  nonsense,  and 
that  the  natives,  or  people  who  had  been  born  there, 
were  made  just  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  although 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  savages,  and  had 
strange  yellow  skins. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  about  little  Margaret, 
the  only  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth. 

The  Scotch  people,  who  still  had  kings  of  their 
own  then,  were  rather  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome 
with  the  English.    At  the  time  Henry  was  King  of 
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England  the  Scotch  king  was  called  James  the 
Fourth,  and  he  had  no  wife.  Henry  thought  very 
sensibly,  that  if  he  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  the  two  royal 
families  of  Scotland  and  England  would  be  joined 
and  would  be  more  friendly.  So  the  King  of 
Scotland,  James  the  Fourth,  married  the  English 
Princess  Margaret,  and  some  years  afterwards, 
through  this  marriage,  Scotland  and  England  be- 
came one,  and  the  same  king  ruled  over  both. 
You  will  hear  about  this  presently. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Henry  the  Seventh 
very  much  disliked  parting  with  his  money,  he 
did  once  spend  a  large  sum  very  willingly.  He 
wished  to  have  for  himself  and  his  family  after 
death,  the  very  finest  tomb  or  monument  that  any 
king  could  have. 

Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  we  have  had  to 
speak  so  often,  was  frequently  called  'The  Con- 
fessor's Monument '  {I  have  already  told  you  this 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  book),  because  the  body  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  is  buried  under  it. 

Henry  knew  this,  but  he  thought  he  should 
like  part  of  the  beautiful  building  to  be  called 
after  him :  he  therefore  built  a  new  side,  or 
chapel,  to  it,  sparing  no  expense,  and  engaging 
the  finest  artists  and  architects  in  the  world  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  It  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  is  often  admired  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  abbey.  Henry  and  his  family  were  buried  in 
it  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  die ;  and  it  is 
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always  called  to  this  day  *  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel.' 

After  hearing  all  about  it,  you  will  not  forget  to 
notice  it  when  you  go  to  the  Abbey;  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  for  once,  at  all  events, 
the  mean  king  spent  his  money  for  the  good  of  all 
those  who  come  after  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

HOW  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH  LIKED  HIS  OWN  WAY 
AND  QUARRELLED  WITH  CARDINAL  WOLSEY 

Henry  the  Eighth  became  king  on  the  death  of  his 
father  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  year  1509. 

Wonderful  to  say,  no  one  had  the  least  excuse 
for  pretending  he  was  not  the  true  king.  Such 
disputing,  such  quarrelling  there  used  to  be 
almost  always  when  a  new  king  came  to  the 
throne !  But  at  last  came  one  whom  all  agreed 
was  the  right  man. 

It  must  have  been  quite  a  delightful  change  for 
the  people  of  England  to  feel  that  there  was  no 
one  besides  to  quarrel  about. 

For  this  reason  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
began  in  the  most  peaceful  and  orderly  way.  Just 
at  first  he  was  persuaded  to  fight  with  the  French, 
and  gained  one  or  two  victories;  but  in  a  very 
short  time  he  and  the  French  king  agreed  to 
make  it  up  and  become  friends.  The  French 
king  was  not  much  older  than  Henry;  his  name 
was  Francis,  and  he  loved  to  amuse  himself  and 
have  a  good  time  just  as  much  as  Henry  the 
Eighth  did. 

They  soon  ceased  to  fight,  but  for  all  that  I  do 
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not  think  they  were  ever  very  fond  of  each  other. 
The  fact  is,  they  were  a  little  jealous,  and  both 
wished  to  show  the  world  what  fine  fellows  they 
were. 

You  must  hear  about  the  *  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.'  Henry  and  Francis  agreed  that  after 
their  disputes,  they  would  give  each  other  a 
grand  festival,  or  entertainment;  to  show  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  what  wonderful  friends  they 
had  become. 

This  splendid  entertainment  was  to  take  place 
in  France,  and  young  King  Henry  was  to  go 
over  the  sea  with  all  his  lords  and  ladies  and 
attendants,  and  spend  a  fortnight  with  young 
King  Francis. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  kings  has  always 
been  spoken  of  as  *The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,'  and  I  dare  say  you  are  wondering  why 
it  had  such  a  queer  name.  It  was  because  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  yards  of  a  most  beautiful 
golden  material  were  woven  in  France,  to  make 
tents  for  all  the  grand  visitors  the  French  king 
was  expecting. 

Nearly  three  thousand  beautiful  golden  tents 
were  put  up.  Although  we  always  speak  of  the 
Field,  it  would  really  be  almost  more  true  to  say 
the  Fields^— such  an  enormous  space  having  been 
cleared.  Trees  and  hedges  had  been  cut  down, 
and  small  houses  and  cottages  done  away  with. 
And  over  this  great  space,  all  these  brilliant  golden 
tents  were  packed  closely  together.    We  are  told 
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that  the  weather  was  fine  and  bright  all  the  time, 
which  I  am  sure  was  lucky  for  everybody,  and 
that  the  sunshine,  glinting-  on  the  three  thousand 
yellow  tents,  made  the  whole  place  look  like  a 
brilliant  sea  of  gold. 

Some  French  writers  tell  us  that,  besides  these 
wonderful  tents.  King  Francis  set  hundreds  of 
men  to  work  to  build  a  most  beautiful  palace, 
which  was  presented  to  the  King  of  England  as 
a  gift  from  the  King  of  France. 

In  the  English  books  describing  the  *  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,'  and  all  the  wonders  that  went 
on  there,  I  have  not  read  anything  about  this 
beautiful  palace ;  but  some  of  them  tell  us  about 
the  splendid  presents  King  Henry  the  Eighth  gave 
to  King  Francis. 

Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  spent  by  both  the  kings.  Every  morning 
some  new  plan  was  thought  of  for  amusing  the 
guests ;  and  no  doubt  they  enjoyed  themselves 
greatly,  and  had  a  good  time  together.  Beyond 
that,  very  little  good  seemed  to  come  of  the 
meeting  of  the  two  kings,  for  they  never  really 
became  fond  of  each  other,  although  they  pre- 
tended to  be  friends. 

Among  the  famous  men  who  lived  in  Henry's 
time  was  one  named  Martin  Luther,  who  was  a 
German.  He  wrote  books,  and  taught  and 
preached  sermons  which  caused  a  very  great 
change  in  people's  way  of  thinking  about  religion, 
in  many  parts   of  the  world,   and    especially  in 
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England.  He  was  called  a  reformer,  because  he 
reformed,  or  iiH^rosred  the  services  in  churches 
and  chapels,  and  pointed  out  many  wise  things 
that  had  not  been  thought  of  before. 

When  we  hear  of  the  *  Reformation '  in  England, 
we  understand  that  it  means  the  time  in  Henry's 
reign  when  Luther,  and  other  wise  men,  who 
were  also  called  reformers^  wrote  and  preached, 
and  showed  people  some  of  the  mistakes  that 
had  been  made  in  the  older  times. 

Another  important  person  in  this  reign  was 
called  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  was  a  clergyman  in 
a  very  high  position,  and  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
liked  him  and  very  often  asked  his  advice.  If  the 
advice  happened  to  suit  Henry,  he  used  to  follow 
it ;  if  not,  he  generally  did  what  he  liked  best.  It 
was  difficult  to  persuade  this  gay,  handsome 
young  king  to  do  anything  he  disliked  doing. 

Wolsey  knew  this  very  well,  for  Henry  was  in 
the  habit  of  flying  into  terrible  passions  when 
things  did  not  quite  please  him.  As  time  went 
on,  and  Henry  became  older  and  stouter  and  not 
so  good-looking  as  he  had  been,  his  temper  did 
not  improve ;  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  often  found  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  keep  friends  with  the  king. 
I  fear  that  he  was  not  always  a  true  friend  to 
Henry,  and  that  he  was  too  anxious  to  become 
great  and  rich  and  important  himself. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  King  Henry  and 
Wolsey  had  a  very  serious  quarrel.  You  shall 
hear  all  about  it. 
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You  remember,  I  hope,  that  Henry  had  been 
married  ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy  of  twelve. 
He  had  not  wished  to  marry  the  Princess 
Catherine,  and  after  they  were  husband  and 
wife  he  did  not  grow  any  more  fond  of  her. 

Catherine  seems  to  have  been  a  good  sort  of 
woman,  but  she  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  pleasant 
or  amusing  one,  and  Henry  loved  to  be  amused. 
You  know  she  came  from  Spain,  and  she  Hked 
Spanish  ways  better  than  English  ;  and  even  after 
she  had  spent  years  in  England,  she  was  never 
able  to  speak  the  language  properly. 

At  last  Henry  made  up  his  mind  to  send 
Catherine  away,  and  to  marry  a  lady  named  Anne 
Boleyn.  Most  people  thought  this  a  very  wicked 
thing  to  do,  as  indeed  it  was ;  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey  offended  Henry  very  much  by  telling 
him  so. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  great  quarrel;  for 
Wolsey  said  besides,  that  he  did  not  like  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  that,  although  she  was  very  pretty, 
he  did  not  believe  she  would  make  Henry  a  good 
wife. 

This  put  Henry  in  a  terrible  passion,  and  he 
never  forgave  Wolsey :  he  and  the  great  Cardinal 
said  many  angry  things  to  each  other  and 
quarrelled  bitterly.  Wolsey's  houses  and  lands, 
given  to  him  by  the  king,  were  taken  away  and 
he  was  publicly  disgraced,  ending  his  days  at  last 
in  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Before  he  died, 
he  often  said    that  he  had    been  very  much  to 
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blame  in  trying-  so  hard  to  become  great  and 
famous  himself ;  and  that  he  wished  he  had  served 
God  better  during  his  life. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  London,  there  still  stands  a  fine  old 
Palace  called  Hampton  Court.  This  beautiful 
place  once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  garden  overlooking  the 
water,  and  any  one  who  wishes  may  now  walk 
over  the  grounds,  and  go  into  the  building-,  where 
many  beautiful  pictures  are  to  be  seen.  Henry 
thought  he  would  rather  like  to  live  at  Hampton 
Court  himself,  so  Wolsey  was  ordered  to  give  it 
up,  as  well  as  many  presents  he  had  received  from 
the  king. 

If  you  should  have  a  quarrel  with  one  of  your 
little  friends  I  hope  you  would  not  go  to  him  and 
say,  *  Now  that  I  do  not  like  you  as  well  as  I 
once  did,  I  am  going  to  take  back  all  the  little 
presents  I  have  given  you  ! ' 

This  is  exactly  how  Henry  behaved  to  Wolsey. 
A  very  beautiful  house  in  London,  belonging  to 
Wolsey,  was  also  seized  by  the  king,  who  had 
frequently  praised  it  when  visiting  the  Cardinal. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  in  those 
days  for  grand  people  to  prepare  fine  tombs  for 
themselves,  and  to  leave  all  sorts  of  directions 
about  their  own  funerals. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  did  as  many  other  rich  men 
did :  he  had  a  very  magnificent  tomb  built  for 
himself  at  Windsor,  where  he  hoped  he  should 
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one  day  be  buried.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  for 
Henry  took  his  grand  tomb  away  from  him  also. 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  would  make  the  king 
forgive  Wolsey.  He  next  sent  a  gentleman  to 
York  where  Wolsey  was  staying,  with  orders  that 
the  cardinal  should  go  at  once  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  remain  there  till  Henry  sent  for 
him. 

It  was  a  cold,  foggy  afternoon  in  November 
when  Wolsey  set  out  from  York  on  his  long 
journey  to  the  city  of  London.  He  was  old  and 
weary  and  ill,  but  was  obliged  to  obey  the  king's 
commands. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  had  with  him  a  kind 
friend  named  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  lived  with 
him,  and  wrote  letters  for  him.  This  good  man 
refused  to  leave  him,  so  he  and  the  poor  old 
cardinal  began  their  travels  together.  They  rode 
on  horseback,  as  every  one  did  in  that  day,  for 
there  were  no  carriages;  and  long  before  they 
reached  London  poor  Wolsey  became  so  ill  that 
they  could  go  no  further. 

Fortunately  they  were  quite  near  Leicester 
Abbey ;  and  there  they  were  very  kindly  received 
by  the  abbot,  or  master  of  the  abbey.  He  came 
to  the  gate  to  meet  them,  and  helped  Cromwell 
to  lift  the  poor  old  man  from  the  saddle,  and  carry 
him  to  bed. 

The  abbot  said,  'I  hope  you  will  be  better 
soon ' ;  but  Wolsey  knew  that  he  was  dying,  and 
replied,  *  No,  I  have  come  to  lay  my  bones  here. 
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What  he  said  came  true,  for  he  died  and  was 
buried  at  Leicester  Abbey. 

It  was  an  unhappy  end  for  a  man  who  had  been 
the  chief  favourite  of  the  king.  Still,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  glad  that  he  had  near  him  at  the  last 
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The  abbot  said,  '  /  hope  you  luill  be  better  soon  ' 


his  faithful  friend  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  the  kind 
abbot  of  Leicester  Abbey. 

Very  likely,  if  the  king  had  known  how  ill  poor 
Wolsey  was,  he  would  not  have  forced  him  to 
travel ;  for,  as  we  have  said  before,  taking  a 
journey  then  was  not  an  easy  matter.  We  hear 
that  it  took  Cromwell  and  Wolsey  nearly  three 
days  to  ride  from  York  to  Leicester.    We  can  do 
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that  distance  now  in  about  three  hours, — sitting 
in  a  snug  railway  carriage,  instead  of  jolting 
about  on  horseback. 

Henry  the  Eighth  really  loved  himself  better 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world.  His  temper  grew 
worse  and  worse,  until  the  people  round  him 
were  positively  afraid  of  him.  And  they  could 
not  always  understand  what  it  was  that  offended 
him.  Sometimes  when  talking  pleasantly,  some- 
thing would  annoy  the  king  and  his  face  would 
become  'empurpled'  and  he  would  stamp  with 
his  feet  to  the  'grate  terrour  of  ye  ladies.' 

He  was  a  strange  sort  of  king  to  rule  over  a 
great  nation,  when  he  could  not  even  control  his 
own  temper ! 

Now  that  Wolsey  was  gone,  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  world  who  tried  to  reason  with 
Henry,  and  who  occasionally  dared  to  contradict 
him.  This  was  a  young  priest  from  Cambridge, 
whose  name  was  Thomas  Cranmer. 

Cranmer  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  manner, 
and  spoke  in  a  low,  clear  voice.  He  was  not 
too  meek,  however,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  least  afraid  of  Henry;  and  even  when  the 
king  was  in  one  of  his  fits  of  passion,  he  would 
listen  to  Cranmer  when  nobody  else  dared  to 
speak  to  him. 

Cranmer  was  afterwards  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  a  very  good  and  useful  man  he 
was.  He  persuaded  King  Henry  that  the  Bible, 
which  had  always  been  in  Latin,  so  that  most  of 
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the  people  could  not  read  it,  should  now  be  put 
into  every  church  in  the  English  language,  so 
that  every  one  would  be  able  to  understand  it : 
and  as  most  of  the  prayers  in  church  had  been 
said  by  the  Catholics  in  Latin  also,  he  made  a 
new  plan  that  the  church  service  should  always 
be  in  English.  He  also  wrote  most  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  which  many  children  are  taught  now, 
and  which  begins  with  the  question,  *What  is 
your  name  ? '    Perhaps  you  may  have  learnt  it  too. 

I  suppose  you  have  not  forgotten  about  the 
pilgrims  who  used  to  walk  so  many  miles  to  see 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury? 
All  through  the  long  years  since  Becket's  time, 
groups  of  pilgrims  had  gone  constantly  to  his 
tomb  ;  but  now  Henry  the  Eighth  forbade  them  to 
do  so  any  more.  He  said  Becket  was  not  a  saint, 
and  even  if  he  had  been,  the  people  were  to 
worship  God,  and  not  to  worship  a  person  who 
had  only  been  a  man  like  themselves.  So  the 
pilgrimages  to  Becket's  tomb  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  were  no  longer  allowed. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  Henry,  now  that 
Wolsey  was  not  there  to  interfere,  at  last 
managed  to  send  away  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and 
to  get  Anne  Boleyn  for  his  wife  instead. 

You  heard  that  Wolsey  did  not  think  Anne  a 
good  woman,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
perfectly  right.  After  a  time,  when  a  little  baby 
girl  had  been  borrt  to  Anne  and  Henry,  dreadful 
things  were  discovered  about  Anne's  bad  behaviour 
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before  she  had  become  Henry's  wife.  A  great  fuss 
was  made  about  it :  it  turned  out  that  she  must 
have  really  been  a  very  bad  woman,  and  she  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded. 

This  terrible  punishment,  which  is  never  heard 
of  fortunately  in  England  now,  was  much  too 
common  in  those  days. 

You  would  not  understand  about  Anne's  bad 
conduct  if  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  you ;  but  I  do 
not  think  Henry  was  to  blame.  He  was  certainly 
heartless  and  unkind  about  it  though,  for  he 
married  another  lady,  named  Jane  Seymour, 
immediately  after  Anne's  death,  and  did  not  even 
pretend  to  be  sorry  for  her  dreadful  fate. 

Henry  and  Jane  seemed  to  be  living  together 
happily  enough,  and  were  just  rejoicing  at 
having  a  little  boy  born  to  them,  when  poor 
Jane  died. 

After  this  Henry  married  another  wife,  and  then 
another,  and  after  that  another!  Of  course  he 
could  only  have  one  lady  at  a  time  ;  but  he  seemed 
to  have  very  bad  luck  with  his  wives. 

People  often  smile  when  they  talk  about  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  all  his  queens,  and  I  am  not 
surprised ;  for  it  certainly  does  seem  very  strange 
and  unusual  for  one  man  to  have  married  six 
wives. 

There  were  three  Catherines,  two  Annes,  and  a 
Jane. 

Jane's  little  boy  became  king  after  Henry's 
death.     He  was  called  Edward  the  Sixth. 
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After  him,  Mary  reigned,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Catherine  of  Aragon ;  and  when  she  died, 
Elizabeth  was  made  queen.  Elizabeth  was  poor 
Anne  Boleyn's  child ;  the  little  baby  who  was 
born  not  long  before  her  young  mother  was 
beheaded. 

Edward,  Jane  Seymours  child,  reigned  first 
because  he  was  a  boy,  so  we  shall  hear  about 
him  first,  and  afterwards  about  his  sisters,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  in  turn. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

POOR  LITTLE  KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  AND 
HIS  LOVING  SISTER:  HOW  A  LITTLE  BOY 
WAS  CHAINED  TO  A  BIG  DOG 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  you  about  the  reign  of 
poor  little  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  became  king 
when  his  father  Henry  died  in  the  year  1547. 

He  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  such  a  delicate 
boy  that  he  could  not  study  much,  and  was  not 
able  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  As  for 
running  and  jumping  and  romping  as  other 
children  do,  he  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

Edward  was  particularly  fond  of  his  sister 
Elizabeth.  She  and  the  Princess  Mary  were  called 
his  half-sisters,  because,  though  they  all  three 
had  the  same  father,  they  had  different  mothers. 

Elizabeth  was  nearer  Edward's  age  than  Mary, 
who  was  a  great  deal  older.  Besides  that,  Mary 
was  a  Catholic,  and  as  the  young  king  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  were  brought  up  to  be  Pro- 
testants, they  were  never  allowed  to  see  very 
much  of  their  elder  sister. 

When  Edward  was  feeling  unwell  and  did  not 
care  for  his  books  or  playthings,  he  used  to  say : 
'  Let  my  gentle  Gossip  be  sent  for,  she  will  dis- 
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course  me  wondrous  fantasies.'  By  *  wondrous 
fantasies '  Edward  meant  what  you  call  fairy 
tales.  Another  quaint  and  pretty  name  he  gave 
to  his  sister  Elizabeth  was  ^  my  swete  Courtesy.' 

The  little  king  had  a  white  pony  with  beautiful 
trappings  or  harnessing  of  silver  and  blue,  and 
many  a  ride  he  and  his  'swete  Courtesy'  had 
together  along  the  pretty  country  roads  near 
London,  Elizabeth  making  her  horse  walk  slowly 
in  order  to  keep  by  her  little  brother's  side. 

Little  Edward  did  not  like  Windsor  Castle  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  London.  He 
thought  the  castle  was  uncomfortable  and  gloomy ; 
and  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  some  one,  whose  name 
I  do  not  know,  he  said  when  he  was  staying 
there : 

*  Methinks  I  am  in  prison.  Here  be  no  galleries, 
nor  no  pretty  gardens  to  walk  in.' 

So  to  London  he  went,  and  spent  almost  all  his 
short  life  there.  Those  who  know  the  big  city 
now  would  be  surprised  if  they  could  see  how 
near  to  it,  and  all  round  about  it,  lay  the  beautiful 
country  in  the  time  of  little  King  Edward.  The 
ride  to  Islington,  now  one  of  the  busiest  and 
noisiest  parts  of  London,  was  at  that  time  through 
shady  lanes  and  forest  glades.  People  used  then 
to  go  to  Islington  to  hunt  stags  and  deer,  and 
hares  and  rabbits.  The  only  hares  and  rabbits  to  be 
seen  there  now*  are  hanging  in  the  shop-windows, 
and  make  one  think  of  dinner-time ;  and  as  for 
stags,  there  would  be  a  grand  commotion  I  can 
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tell  you,  among  the  good  folks  of  Islington,  if  a 
stag  were  to  run  through  their  busy  town  to-day ! 
But  the  stags  know  better  than  to  think  of  such 
a  thing.  They  love  best  the  green  woods  and 
forests,  and  keep  away  from  smoky,  crowded 
cities. 

I  have  spoken  of  Islington  because  it  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  places  that  Elizabeth 
loved ;  so  most  likely  she  and  Edward  often  rode 
there.  Years  afterwards,  when  Edward  was  dead 
and  Elizabeth  had  become  queen  in  her  turn, 
she  used  often  to  stay  at  what  was  called  her 
'  Hunting  Lodge,'  at  Islington.  This  building  still 
stands  there,  being  now  known  as  Canonbury 
Tower. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  Islington  too,  I  am 
reminded  of  *  Johnny  Gilpin'  and  his  famous 
ride ;  when,  as  the  poet  Cowper  tells  us,  he  rode 
straight  through  *  Merrie  Islington.' 

If  you  have  never  heard  the  story  of  John  Gilpin, 
I  advise  you  to  get  some  kind  person  to  read  it  to 
you  at  once. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Bluecoat  School, 
or  Christ's  Hospital,  which  is  its  proper  name  ? 
I  think  you  must  have  done  so,  and  very  likely 
you  know  quite  well  what  a  Bluecoat-boy  is 
like,  with  his  queer  long  coat,  and  bright  yellow 
stockings. 

This  fine  large  school  is  a  very  old  one,  for  it 
was  founded  or  started  by  young  Edward  the 
Sixth.    Think  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
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boys,  since  Edward's  time,  who  have  been  clothed 
and  fed  and  taught  in  this  great  school ! 

I  will  not  say  that  it  was  Edward's  own  idea 
to  start  Christ's  Hospital,  for  we  owe  that  happy 
thought  to  his  father,  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
who  died  before  the  plan  could  be  carried  out. 
But  Edward  took  the  very  greatest  interest  in 
all  the  arrangements ;  and  he  it  was  who  had  to 
sign  the  papers  giving  the  famous  school  to  the 
citizens  of  London  for  ever  and  ever. 

When  you  look  at  a  Bluecoat-boy,  perhaps  you 
wonder  at  his  strange  dress,  so  different  from  boys 
who  go  to  other  schools;  and  you  would  like  to 
know  who  chose  such  a  funny  dress,  and  why  the 
boys  have  to  wear  it. 

That  is  very  easy  to  explain. 

You  know  how  very  quickly  the  fashion  in  dress 
changes ;  even  you  can  perhaps  remember  some 
old-fashioned  bonnets  or  hats  that  people  have 
now  left  off  wearing;  and  you  have  only  been  a 
very  few  years  in  the  world.  But  since  Edward's 
time,  many,  many  years  have  passed,  and  people 
of  all  sorts  wear  very  different  clothes  from  what 
were  worn  at  that  time. 

And  so  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Bluecoat-boys'  clothes  are  just  like  what  all  the 
boys  used  to  wear  when  Edward  the  Sixth  was 
king.  Though  fashions  in  dress  have  changed  in 
England,  and  are  constantly  changing,  the  dress 
of  the  Bluecoat-boy  still  remains  the  same ;  and 
when  you  think  of  the  little  boys  of  England  who 
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lived  at  that  time,  you  must  fancy  them  all  run- 
ning- about  with  long  blue  coats  and  yellow 
legs! 

Edward  the  Sixth  had  a  kind  uncle  called  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  made  protector,  or 
guardian,  to  the  young  king.  He  gave  Edward 
some  very  good  advice,  and  most  persons  liked 
him,  and  thought  he  managed  very  well  for  his 
little  nephew ;  but  he  made  some  mistakes  which 
displeased  the  people,  and  after  a  while  no  one 
seemed  satisfied  with  him.  I  think  he  often  tried 
to  do  his  best,  but  was  perhaps  too  anxious  to  be 
rich  and  important  himself.  Just  when  he  would 
have  been  wise  to  listen  to  people's  complaints 
and  try  to  do  better,  he  behaved  in  a  way  that 
offended  quite  a  number  of  persons.  He  wished 
to  build  himself  a  very  grand  palace  in  London. 
It  was  to  be  splendid  and  big,  and  to  stand  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Thames  :  the  trouble  was  to  find 
a  nice,  convenient  place  for  his  new  house.  He 
would  have  liked  best  to  have  it  where  a  beautiful 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  had  lately  been  built. 
Now  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  a  Protestant, 
and  he  did  not  like  the  Catholics.  He  said  to 
himself: 

*  The  king  is  a  Protestant,  and  I  hope  England 
will  always  be  a  Protestant  country.  We  do  not 
want  this  Roman  Catholic  chapel  here.' 

He  forgot  all  about  the  many  good  Catholics 
who  loved  their  religion  just  as  much  he  loved  his, 
and  he  sent  men  with  gunpowder  and  they  blew 
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up  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  other 
buildings.  With  the  help  of  the  bricks  and  stones 
which  remained,  the  Duke  built  himself  a  fine 
palace  which  was  called  Somerset  House. 

A  large  building-  called  Somerset  House  still 
remains  in  the  Strand,  near  the  Thames  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  one  that  the  Protector  Somerset  built, 
though  it  stands  on  the  very  same  spot,  and  was 
named  after  it. 

This  was  one  of  the  things  that  Somerset  did 
which  made  the  citizens  of  London  very  angry. 

The  end  of  his  story  is  a  very  sad  one,  for  he 
was  blamed  afterwards  for  many  other  mistakes, 
though  none  were  so  wrong  as  the  blowing  up 
of  the  chapel ;  and  just  before  the  young  king's 
death,  Somerset  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the 
council,  or  party  of  men  who  were  helping  to 
govern  the  kingdom  for  Edward. 

If  all  these  things  had  happened  in  our  days, 
Somerset  would  not  have  lost  his  life ;  but  behead- 
ing and  burning,  and  putting  to  death  were  much 
too  common  at  that  time ;  and  severe  and  hard 
punishments  were  given  for  faults  that  do  not 
seem  to  us  so  very,  very  bad. 

On  looking  back  at  old  books  and  stories  of 
what  took  place  about  this  time,  we  cannot  help 
noticing  how  very  harshly  and  severely  the  chil- 
dren were  treated— I  suppose  that  their  parents 
thought  that  *  whipping,  and  pinching,  and  nip- 
ping '  were  good  for  them ;  at  any  rate  they  got 
plenty  of  it. 
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People  who  came  to  England  from  foreign 
countries  were  so  surprised  at  this,  that  they  have 
written  about  it  in  their  books.  One  lady,  who 
was  a  Spaniard,  says  that  it  seems  that  *  English 
parents  have  no  affection  for  their  children.'  I  am 
sure  this  must  have  been  a  mistake ;  but  it  was 
the  fashion  to  be  very  severe  and  give  them  plenty 
of  scolding.  Are  you  not  glad  you  did  not  live  in 
those  times? 

It  is  quite  true  that  ladies  used  to  carry  their 
fans  about  with  them,  and  that  these  fans  were 
often  fastened  to  a  long  stick  by  way  of  a  handle. 
Now,  can  you  guess  what  the  long  sticks  were 
for?  They  were  used  to  rap  their  children's 
knuckles ! 

A  gentleman  named  Peter  Carew,  who  has 
written  the  story  of  his  life,  tells  us  a  tale  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  believe,  about  his  childhood. 

He  used  to  live  at  Exeter,  and  to  go  every  day 
to  the  Grammar  School  there.  One  sunny  autumn 
day  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  good  time  in 
the  woods  instead  of  going  to  school,  and  he 
hoped  nobody  would  know  anything  about  it.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  naughty  thing  to  do,  and  was 
what  we  call  *  playing  truant.'  The  first  part  of 
the  day  he  enjoyed  very  much  ;  climbing  trees,  or 
running  his  fingers  in  the  shining  waters  of  the 
brook,  or  filling  his  pockets  with  nuts ;  but  when 
going-home  time  came,  he  began  to  be  rather 
alarmed,  and  well  he  might  have  been !  His 
naughty  behaviour  was  soon  found  out,  and   I 
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wonder  if  you  would  ever  guess  what  his  punish- 
ment was. 

His  father  kept  a  number  of  big  dogs,  or  hounds, 
and  poor  little  Peter  was  actually  chained  to  one 
of  them  for  several  days !  He  does  not  say  the 
dog  bit  him,  or  hurt  him  in  any  way,  but  he  could 
not  move  without  it :  when  he  wanted  to  sit  still 
the  dog  wished  to  run  about ;  when  he  felt  inclined 


fj'^/ien  he  felt  inclined  for  a  ivalk  the  dog  laid  himself  doivn 

for  a  walk  the  dog  laid  himself  down  to  rest; 
when  he  went  to  bed,  the  dog  got  in  with  him ! 
For  my  part,  I  love  dogs,  and  when  I  was  a  child 
I  should  not  have  minded  this  punishment  as 
much  as  some  others,  especially  if  it  was  a  nice, 
good-natured  dog.  But,  dear  me  !  /  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  take  a  great  big  dog  into 
bed  with  me,  however  much  I  wished  it !  and  I  do 
not  think  you  would  be  either.    Anyhow  you  will 
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agree  with  me  that  it  was  a  very  funny  punish- 
ment. Perhaps  the  worst  part  of  it  was  that 
Peter  felt  himself  to  be  in  terrible  disgrace  all  the 
while. 

In  the  year  1553  poor  Edward  died  after  a  reign 
of  only  six  years.  That  is  quite  easy  for  you  to 
remember.  The  sixth  Edward  reigned  for  six 
years. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth,  as  we  know,  was 
Edward's  favourite  sister :  yet,  when  he  was  very 
ill,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  only  fair  that  Mary 
should  become  queen  after  his  death,  because  she 
was  the  eldest. 

And  Mary  was  made  queen  when  her  brother 
died.  She  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Mary  Tudor, 
to  distinguish  her  from  another  Queen  Mary, 
about  whom  you  will  soon  read  in  this  book.  You 
are  now  going  to  hear  about  Mary  Tudor. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  not  like  her  much.  Nobody 
did. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

HOW  THE  POOR  PROTESTANTS  WERE  BURNED 
TO  DEATH,  AND  A  FOOLISH  QUEEN  MARRIED 
A  HUSBAND  WHO  DID  NOT  LOVE  HER 

Which  of  you  can  remember  what  king  it  was  who 
could  not  get  to  sleep  because  of  worrying 
thoughts  ?  I  mean  the  king  who  said,  *  Uneasy  lies 
the  head  that  wears  a  crown.' 

I  must  tell  you  his  name,  in  case  you  have  for- 
gotten, though  you  read  about  him  not  very  long 
ago.  It  was  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was 
quite  right.  Kings  and  queens  do  not  seem 
always  to  have  the  happiest  time. 

We  are  now  going  to  talk  about  Mary  Tudor, 
the  eldest  child  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  I 
pity  the  poor  thing,  partly  because  she  seemed 
by  nature  to  be  cross  and  peevish,  and  had  not 
the  least  idea  how  to  make  herself  pleasant. 
Any  little  child  would  be  foolish  to  wish  to 
change  places  with  Mary,  although  she  was  a 
queen. 

Things  always  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  her. 

I  dare  say  she  was  fairly  happy  as  a  little  girl- 
perhaps  she  was  even  rather  spoilt  and  indulged— 
for  all  the  people  thought  it  likely  that  she  would 
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one  day  become  the  queen,  as  King  Henry  had  no 
other  children  ;  so  very  likely  she  was  an  im- 
portant little  person,  although  not  clever,  nor 
pretty,  nor  amusing. 

There  was  some  one,  however,  who  took  very 
little  notice  of  her,  and  that  was  her  father,  the 
king.  He  would  much  rather  have  had  a  little 
son  instead  of  a  daughter,  and  as  you  remember, 
he  did  not  love  his  wife  Catherine,  who  was 
Mary's  mother. 

Then  came  the  sad  day  for  Catherine  when 
Henry  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her, 
but  married  Anne  Boleyn  instead,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  was  sent  away  with  her  mother. 

Henry  said,  *  I  hope  I  and  my  new  wife,  Anne, 
will  have  a  little  son  to  become  king  when  I  die ; 
nobody  need  think  any  more  about  the  Princess 
Mary,  for  she  will  have  no  chance  of  becoming 
queen.' 

That  was  poor  Mary's  first  disappointment. 
From  being  spoilt  and  indulged,  she  found  she 
was  of  no  importance  in  the  world,  and  the  change 
made  her  sullen  and  disagreeable. 

She  and  her  mother.  Queen  Catherine,  did  not 
like  the  reformed  religion,  but  continued  to  be 
Roman  Catholics^  as  the  people  were  called  who 
would  not  listen  to  the  reformers.  Those  who 
did  agree  with  the  reformers  were  called  Pro- 
testants. 

King  Henry  became  a  Protestant,  and  nearly  all 
the  people  of  England  followed  his  example  ;  but 
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Catherine  and  Mary  kept  to  their  old  ways,  and 
hated  the  idea  of  any  change. 

When  people  are  obstinate,  and  refuse  to  see 
good  in  any  one's  opinions  but  their  own,  we  say 
they  are  bigoted  \  and  Mary  was  very  obstinate 
and  bigoted  about  religion. 

Before  she  was  made  queen,  however,  her 
mother  died,  and  then  poor  Mary  found  herself 
very  lonely.  Every  one  hoped  that  young  Edward 
would  grow  strong  and  well  in  time,  and  that  he 
would  reign  over  the  land  for  a  long  while ;  and 
nobody  took  much  notice  of  his  plain  and  cross 
elder  sister,  who  was,  besides,  a  Catholic,  when 
almost  all  the  English  had  become  Protestants. 

What  a  pity  it  was,  as  Mary  had  so  few  friends, 
that  she  did  not  try  to  love  her  half-sister,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  Mary  could  not  forget  that 
it  was  Elizabeth's  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  her  own  mother  Catherine,  as 
Henry's  wife. 

The  two  girls  had  not  seen  very  much  of  one 
another.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  their 
ages.  Mary  had  been  trained  in  the  Catholic 
religion  by  Spanish  governesses  and  teachers; 
Elizabeth  was  brought  up  in  English  ways,  and 
was  a  strict  Protestant. 

I  fear  it  vexed  Mary  when  people  praised 
Elizabeth,  who  was  bright  and  merry  and  a 
general  favourite.  Anyhow  the  two  did  not  get 
on  well  together. 

A  Spanish  lady,  who  lived  for  some  time  with  the 
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Princess  Mary,  has  written  a  book  in  Spanish,  in 
which  she  tells  us  of  several  things  which  are 
rather  interesting  about  her  stay  in  England. 
One  little  story  will  amuse  you,  though  I  think 
we  must  say  that  Elizabeth  was  a  bit  of  a  romp, 
and  did  not  always  behave  quite  kindly  to  her 
sister  Mary. 

The  two  princesses  were  one  day  together  in  a 
room  full  of  company,  and  Mary  had  risen  from 
her  chair  for  a  moment.  While  her  back  was 
turned,  Elizabeth  slily  pulled  the  chair  away,  so 
that  her  sister  sat  bump  down  upon  the  floor. 
Mary  was  not  much  hurt,  but  she  was  very  angry, 
and  no  wonder!  It  was  a  silly  and  dangerous 
trick,  and  I  hope  no  boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this, 
will  ever  do  such  a  thing. 

Mary  was  so  offended  that  she  wrote  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  young  king,  Edward  the  Sixth ; 
and  although,  as  we  have  heard,  Elizabeth  was 
his  favourite  sister,  Edward  was  sensible  enough 
to  scold  her,  and  to  tell  her  she  had  behaved 
very  rudely  and  disrespectfully  to  their  elder 
sister. 

When  poor  young  Edward  the  Sixth  died,  it 
was  decided  that  Mary,  being  King  Henry's  eldest 
child,  had  the  best  right  to  be  queen,  and  she 
was  crowned  in  the  year  1553. 

Some  of  the  Protestants,  who  did  not  wish  for  a 
Catholic  queen,  tried  to  get  the  people  to  choose 
a  young  lady  who  was  related  to  Mary,  and  was 
called  Lady  Jane  Grey.     But  it  was  of  no  use,  for 
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every  one  knew  that  Mary  was  the  true  queen ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
who  was  young  and  good,  and  not  at  all  anxious 
to  be  queen,  was  beheaded.  What  a  pity  her 
friends  gave  her  such  bad  advice !  It  was  through 
them  that  she  came  to  such  a  sad  end  and  not 
through  any  fault  of  hers. 

On  the  very  day  of  Mary's  coronation  she 
began  to  show  her  dislike  to  the  Protestants,  and 
to  speak  of  the  time  when  they  would  all  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  old  religion  established  again 
in  England.  She  gave  notice  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  was  to  put  the  crown  on  her  head,  that  she 
did  not  intend  to  sit  on  the  old  Scotch  coronation 
stone,  because  her  brother,  Edward  the  Sixth,  who 
was  a  Protestant,  had  sat  there  to  be  crowned ! 
She  did  not  sit  on  it,  a  special  chair  being  placed 
for  her  instead;  and  so  it  happened  that  Queen 
Mary  Tudor  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  kings 
and  queens,  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  First, 
who  was  not  crowned  on  the  coronation  stone 
that  Edward  had  brought  from  Scotland. 

Spain  was  then  a  Catholic  country  as  it  still  is, 
and  many  of  Queen  Mary's  friends  and  advisers 
came  from  there.  There  were  also  still  some 
English  priests  and  bishops  who  liked  the 
Catholic  religion  best,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of 
the  Protestants.  And  between  them  they  per- 
suaded Queen  Mary  to  have  those  people  killed 
who  would  not  say  that  they  liked  the  old  ways 
of  thinking  better  than  the  new. 
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And  so  terrible  and  shocking  things  went  on 
in  England  when  Mary  was  on  the  throne. 

Many  innocent  and  good  people  were  burned  to 
death  because  they  were  Protestants.  We  call 
them  *  Martyrs '  now,  and  stories  are  told  of  their 
wonderful  courage  in  choosing  to  be  burned  alive, 
rather  than  give  up  their  faith,  or  belief,  in  the 
new  religion. 

Among  many  other  good  men  who  suffered  death 
for  this  cause  was  the  same  Thomas  Cranmer,  who 
had  been  a  good  friend  to  Mary's  father,  Henry 
the  Eighth.  You  remember  hearing  about  him  in 
Henry's  reign. 

People,  when  they  think  of  these  dreadful  things 
which  were  done  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  are 
sometimes  rather  unjust  to  her;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  thought  she  was  doing  her  duty 
in  having  these  poor  men  and  women  burned  to 
death.  It  is  quite  possible  that  she  herself  was 
very  unhappy  about  it,  but  was  told  by  the  priests 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Among  the  people  from  Spain  who  came  over 
to  see  England  was  the  King  of  Spain,  whose 
name  was  Philip  the  Second.  Queen  Mary 
took  a  great  fancy  to  him  and  wished  to 
marry  him.  Philip  the  Second  did  not  like 
Mary  one  little  bit;  but  she  said  to  him,  *If 
we  marry,  I  dare  say  I  can  persuade  the  people 
to  make  you  King  of  England  as  well  as  King 
of  Spain.' 

Philip  answered,  '  That  would  be  fine !    And  if 
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you  think  you  can  get  the  English  to  have  me  for 
their  king,  I  am  quite  wiUing  to  marry  you.*    And 
so  they  were  married. 
Queen  Mary  tried  hard  to  persuade  her  sub- 
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jects  to  crown  Philip  also,  and  let  them  be  king 
and  queen  together,  but  they  would  never  agree 
to  it.  It  was  bad  enough,  they  thought,  to  have 
a    Catholic  queen;    and    they  did    not    like    the 
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Spanish  king,  nor  wish  to  have  any  more  to  do 
with  Spain  than  they  could  help. 

When  Mary  found  she  could  not  have  her  way, 
she  grew  very  ill-tempered  and  disagreeable. 
Her  husband,  King  Philip,  was  vexed  about  it 
too,  and  so  tired  of  having  to  be  polite  to  such  a 
cross  and  sulky  wife,  that  he  left  her  to  herself 
at  last,  and  went  back  to  Spain  again,  where  he 
said  he  had  plenty  to  do  in  attending  to  his 
own  kingdom.  The  English  were  glad  enough 
to  get  rid  of  him,  but  Mary  was  very  unhappy 
about  it. 

Poor  woman  !  What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  really 
loved  Philip,  but  she  was  Queen  of  England,  and 
could  not  run  away  from  her  country,  and  follow 
her  husband  to  Spain. 

Of  course  she  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  but 
she  was  a  miserable,  unhappy  woman,  and  spent 
her  time  in  grumbling  at  everything,  and  writing 
letter  after  letter  to  Philip,  begging  him  to  return 
to  her.  Philip,  who  was  not  a  good  man,  took  no 
notice  of  her  letters :  we  are  told  that  he  some- 
times even  laughed  at  them,  and  said  all  sorts  of 
unkind  things  about  his  wife,  the  English  queen. 

It  was  a  pity  Mary  had  not  some  little  boys 
and  girls  to  love  and  to  bring  up ;  she  would  very 
likely  have  been  a  much  happier  woman. 

I  have  told  you  she  did  not  like  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  and  she  knew  that  when  she  died 
Elizabeth  would  be  made  queen.  If  Mary  had 
had  a  little  boy,  he  would  have  reigned  after  her 
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instead  of  Elizabeth ;  but  she  never  had  any 
children,  and  this  was  another  of  her  troubles. 

I  know  one  thing  about  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
that  shows  she  was  rather  kindhearted.  Of  course 
she,  too,  knew  that  she  was  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  that  she  would  some  day  be  queen  if 
Mary  died  without  any  children.  And  yet  she 
was  very  anxious  to  have  a  little  nephew  or  niece. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  in  London  an 
interesting  show  of  all  sorts  of  old  curiosities. 
This  show  was  called  the  Tudor  Exhibition,  and 
among  the  things  to  be  seen  were  some  of  the 
queerest  little  shirts  and  nightgowns,— the  oddest- 
shaped  little  clothes  you  can  imagine  !  They  were 
neatly  worked,  and  ornamented  with  stitching  and 
trimming ;  and  had  been  made,  every  one  of  them, 
by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  her  own  hands, 
and  sent  as  a  present  to  her  sister,  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  some  day  have 
a  little  boy  or  girl  to  wear  them  !  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  were  never  needed. 

Another  of  Queen  Mary's  great  disappointments 
was  the  loss  of  the  town  of  Calais,  which  had 
belonged  to  England  ever  since  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Third. 

You  can  look  back  to  the  first  picture  in  this 
book  of  the  six  good  citizens  of  Calais  leaving 
the  town  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  English 
king. 

Calais  was  taken  away  from  Queen  Mary  by 
jthe  French,  and  she  was  so  grieved  and  upset 
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about  it  that  most  people  thought  it  hastened  her 
death.  She  said  herself  that,  when  she  died,  the 
word  'Calais*  would  be  found  written  on  her 
heart.  Of  course  she  did  not  really  mean  this : 
she  meant  that  the  loss  of  the  town  had  made 
such  a  deep  impression  on  her  that  it  would  last 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

HOW  ELIZABETH  LAUGHS  AT  THE  SPANISH 
KING  WHO  SETS  OUT  TO  DESTROY  ENGLAND, 
BUT  GOES  BACK  TO  SPAIN  IN  DISGRACE 

It  was  a  grand  day  for  the  people  of  England 
when  Mary's  miserable  reign  of  five  years  came 
to  an  end  in  the  year  1558. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  had  long  been  a  general  favourite,  and 
all  classes  of  people  had  been  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  happy  time  when  she  should 
become  their  queen. 

Nobody  even  pretended  to  be  sorry  at  the  news 
of  Mary's  death:  the  moment  it  became  known 
in  London,  shouts  of  joy  were  heard  on  all  sides, 
and  cries  of  'Long  live  our  Queen  Elizabeth!' 
sounded  from  far  and  near.  Mary's  sulky  manner, 
her  ill-temper  and  constant  grumbling,  above  all, 
her  cruelty  to  the  Protestants,  had  completely 
tired  out  the  patience  of  her  subjects;  and  they 
all  tried  to  forget  as  fast  as  possible  that  they 
had  ever  had  such  a  queen. 

Elizabeth's  heart  was  filled  with  joy  at  the 
welcome  she  received  from  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor.     She  truly  loved  her  people,  and  during 
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her  long  reign  of  forty-five  years  was  a  true  and 
constant  friend  to  them.  They  knew  this,  and 
loved  her  in  return  in  spite  of  her  faults,  which  of 
course  she  had,  like  everybody  else.  She  was 
*Good  Queen  Bess,'  and  'Great  Elizabeth,'  and 
'Gloriana,'  and  *The  Tudor  Rose'— in  fact  there 
was  no  end  to  the  pretty  and  loving  names  that 
were  given  her  by  her  proud  subjects. 

It  was  a  time  when  no  gentleman  was  ever 
seen  without  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  the  old 
writers  tell  us  that  if  by  any  chance  a  word  was 
said  against  Elizabeth,  every  man  in  the  company 
would  fire  up,  draw  his  sword,  and  show  himself 
quite  ready  to  fight  and  perhaps  to  die  for  the 
maiden  queen.  She  was  called  the  *  maiden 
queen'  because  she  was  never  married. 

The  new  queen  was  a  bright,  lively  young 
woman  with  a  fair,  clear  skin,  and  a  quantity  of 
wavy  red  hair,  which  was  thought  very  beautiful. 
If  we  must  tell  the  truth,  Elizabeth  herself  was 
rather  too  proud  of  her  good  looks.  She  spent 
hours  every  day  with  her  tire-women  (as  the 
ladies  were  called  who  helped  her  to  dress), 
frizzling  her  hair,  and  dressing  it  out  in  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  styles;  putting  on  her  dresses  one 
after  the  other,  and  trying  to  make  up  her  mind 
which  suited  her  best.  Rather  a  difficult  thing  to 
decide,  you  will  say,  when  you  hear  that  she  is  said 
to  have  had  3000  dresses  at  one  time !  One  of  her 
waiting-women  writes  a  description  of  some  of 
these  dresses,  and  queer-looking  things  we  should 
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They  were  very  expensive  for  a  long  while,  and 
when  ladies  were  married,  a  special  sum  was  put 
aside  for  them  to  buy  pins  with,  which  was  called 
^  pin-money  '—sometimes  we  hear  this  expression 
used  still,  but  more  in  joke  than  in  earnest. 

I  have  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  loved  her 
subjects  and  did  all  she  could  to  make  them 
happy ;  but  for  all  that  she  was  often  very  de- 
ceitful, and  sometimes  flew  into  dreadful  passions 
with  them.  She  was  not  sullen  and  cross  like 
her  sister  Mary,  but  she  gave  way  to  fits  of 
temper  as  her  father.  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
had  done;  and  afterwards  she  would  be  very 
sorry.  Sometimes  one  of  her  ladies  would  leave 
the  queen,  in  great  alarm  after  one  of  her  fits  of 
passion,  expecting  to  be  packed  off  and  dis- 
missed from  her  service ;  but  presently  a  messenger 
would  arrive  with  a  beautiful  present  from  the 
queen,  instead  of  another  scolding.  The  people 
about  her  knew  that  she  did  not  like  being  con- 
tradicted about  anything,  even  when  she  was  in 
the  wrong;  and  they  did  their  best  not  to  make 
her  angry.  I  think  she  must  have  been  rather 
like  one  of  those  fine,  handsome  cats,  who  enjoy 
being  petted,  and  purr  all  the  time  till  you  happen 
to  stroke  them  the  wrong  way  of  the  fur — then 
out  come  the  claws  in  a  moment,  and  you  get  a 
good  scratch ! 

However,  she  was  a  fine,  clever,  and  important 
queen,  and  her  reign  is  celebrated,  and  much 
talked  of  even  at  the  present  day.    The  ^  Eliza- 
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bethan  Age,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  times  to  read  about  in  history.  So 
many  learned  men  lived  during  her  reign  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  you  all  their  names, 
or  the  names  of  the  books  they  wrote,  although 
later  I  shall  speak  of  a  few  of  them. 

Travelling  abroad  became  very  much  the 
custom.  You  have  heard  the  story  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  how  he  discovered  the  great 
Continent  of  America  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign.  After  this,  there  was  in  England  a  very 
strong  desire  in  people's  minds  to  explore^  or  to 
travel  towards  the  west  in  search  of  new  countries. 
Rich  people  fitted  up  ships,  and  if  they  were  not 
able  to  go  themselves,  would  engage  a  captain  to 
take  the  ships  to  explore  new  parts  of  the  sea, 
and  to  discover  strange  lands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world. 

Sometimes  they  were  successful,  but  very  often 
they  met  with  disappointments,  many  of  them 
losing  all  their  money,  and  perhaps  their  lives,  in 
the  course  of  their  adventures.  We  shall  hear 
some  more  about  these  adventures  presently.  I 
want  now  to  talk  about  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had 
been  Queen  Mary's  husband.  You  remember  him, 
I  hope.  He  was  a  bad,  selfish,  and  cruel  man, 
although  poor  Mary  had  loved  him  so  dearly. 
When  he  was  married  to  Mary,  he  had  soon  found 
out  that  the  English  people  disliked  their  queen : 
if  she  had  been  a  favourite,  he  would  have  been 
quite  ready  to  stay  more  with  her,  and  make  him- 
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self  comfortable  in  the  English  court.  But  he 
said,  '  What  is  the  good  of  wasting  my  time  here 
with  Mary,  whom  I  do  not  love?  None  of  her 
people  care  about  her,  either;  they  all  like  her 
sister  best,  and  wish  to  have  her  for  their  queen 
instead  of  Mary.'  So  as  he  could  get  nothing  out 
of  being  in  England,  Mary  was  left  lonely  and 
neglected  while  he  went  back  to  amuse  himself 
in  Spain. 

As  soon  as  Mary  died,  however,  Philip  came 
back  to  England  in  a  great  hurry,  and  begged 
Elizabeth  to  marry  him.  But  Elizabeth  knew 
better,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
She  knew  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  was  very  wise 
to  refuse  to  marry  him ;  but  the  way  in  which  she 
refused  him  was  not  very  wise — she  laughed  at 
him  and  made  him  very  angry  indeed,  and  he 
went  back  to  his  own  country  with  his  heart  full 
of  bitter  thoughts  about  her.  Perhaps  the  queen 
may  have  thought  afterwards  that  it  was  foolish 
of  her  to  have  made  the  King  of  Spain  so  angry 
with  her,  for  she  wrote  him  a  letter  saying  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  him.  She  even 
tried  to  make  him  think  that  she  might  some  day 
consent  to  marry  him,  which  was  very  unfair  of 
her,  because  she  knew  all  the  while  that  she 
would  never  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Elizabeth  often  behaved  very 
unfairly  to  people.  Philip  pretended  to  forgive 
her,  but  he  did  not  really  forgive  her  in  his 
heart. 
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Some  time  after  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
invade  England,  and  if  possible  to  turn  Eliza- 
beth off  the  throne.  He  went  to  work  very 
cautiously  and  cunningly  to  make  preparations 
for  a  great  battle ;  but  Elizabeth  guessed  what 
he  was  thinking  of,  and  was  quite  prepared 
herself. 

A  great  number  of  boats  and  ships  setting  out 
together  is  called  a  fleet.  Philip's  fleet  of  huge 
warships  was  named  the  Armada.  He  called  it 
the  *  Invincible  *  Armada.  '  Invincible '  means 
*  unconquerable,'  and  he  and  all  the  Spanish 
people  believed  that  their  ships  could  never  be 
conquered  by  the  English. 

They  were  quite  wrong.  The  Invincible  Armada 
was  thoroughly  beaten  by  the  brave  English 
sailors;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  a  dreadful 
storm  overtook  the  few  poor,  shattered  ships 
which  were  hurrying  back  to  Spain,  and  destroyed 
almost  all  that  was  left  of  them. 

It  was  a  terrible  defeat  for  Philip,  and  as  he  had 
boasted  so  much  of  his  Armada,  he  and  all  his 
subjects  must  have  felt  quite  disgraced. 

But  in  England  all  was  joy  and  happiness. 
Queen  Elizabeth  went  in  a  grand  procession 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  return  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  giving  her  the  victory  and  saving 
her  country  and  people  from  their  enemies; 
and  the  whole  nation  rejoiced  with  her.  She 
said,  and  it  was  quite  true,  that  it  was  not 
she  who  wished  for  this  war   with    Spain,    and 
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that  the  wicked  Philip  had  well  deserved  to  be 
beaten. 

And  so  ended  all  Elizabeth's  trouble  with  Spain. 
There  was  no  more  talk  about  her  marrying  the 
Spanish  King- — Philip  was  much  too  ashamed  of 
himself  to  speak  of  that  again— and  he  knew 
better  than  to  pick  any  more  quarrels  with  Eliza- 
beth, in  old  England. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  news- 
papers seen  in  England  were  printed  to  let  all 
people  know  about  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  But  we  do  not  find  them  spoken  of 
again  till  about  fifty  years  later. 

Elizabeth  was  very  fortunate  in  having  good, 
clever  men  to  advise  her  in  governing  her  king- 
dom, and  she  was  wise  enough  to  take  their 
advice.  The  principal  one  of  these  was  Lord 
Burleigh.  He  was  called  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  his  chief  business  was  to  look  after  the 
queen's  treasure,  and  to  see  that  the  money, 
which  belonged  to  the  nation,  was  spent  in  the 
best  possible  way  for  the  good  of  everybody.  All 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  that  were  in  use  were 
so  old  and  battered  that  it  was  sometimes  quite 
difficult  to  tell  one  from  another.  These  were  all 
collected  by  degrees,  and  melted  down  into  plain 
gold  or  silver,  from  which  bright  new  coins  were 
made ;  and  laws  were  passed  forbidding  people  to 
knock  these  coins  about,  or  to  injure  them  in  any 
way :  they  were  to  be  kept  only  for  use,  and  were 
not  to  be  damaged,  or  chipped,  or  spoiled.    Then, 
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taking  warning  by  the  battle  with  Spain  which 
might  have  taken  place,  Lord  Burleigh  caused  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  be  spent  on  guns  and 
other  arms,  as  weapons  are  called  which  are  used 
for  fighting.  He  bought  large  quantities  of  gun- 
powder, too,  which  was  all  stored  up  in  a  safe 
place  in  case  it  should  be  wanted.  Elizabeth 
was  speaking  truthfully  when  she  said  she  did 
not  wish  to  fight ;  she  knew  what  trouble  and 
misery  war  brings  into  a  country.  All  the  same, 
it  was  very  comfortable  to  know  that  if  any  one 
wished  to  fight  with  /ler,  there  were  plenty  of  guns 
and  swords  and  weapons  of  all  sorts  ready,  if 
needful,  for  defending  the  country.  Other  wise 
men,  besides  Lord  Burleigh,  helped  her  to  keep 
all  her  affairs  in  order,  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
England  became  a  great  and  glorious  country. 

It  was  also  quite  settled,  while  Elizabeth  was 
Queen,  that  England  should  always  be  a  Pro- 
testant country.  Almost  all  the  English  people 
wished  this,  although,  while  Queen  Mary  lived, 
many  of  them  had  been  afraid  to  say  so.  Now 
that  the  queen  herself  was  a  Protestant,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  greater  number  of  her  sub- 
jects were  Protestants  also. 

Do  you  remember  that  I  told  you  of  another 
Queen  Mary  besides  Queen  Mary  Tudor?  This 
other  Queen  Mary  was  not  an  English  Queen, 
but  Queen  of  Scotland.  She  was  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's cousin,  and  was  very  much  mixed  up  with 
English  history;    and  as  her  story  is  rather  an 
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interesting  one,  you  will  like  to  hear  about  her. 
People  have  never  been  quite  able  to  decide 
whether  she  was  a  very  good,  or  a  very  bad 
woman.  Anyhow,  she  was  a  very  unhappy  one, 
and  she  came  to  a  dreadful  end. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

ABOUT  A  LITTLE  QUEEN  WHO  WENT  TO  LIVE 
IN  FRANCE,  AND  HOW  SHE  CAME  TO  A  SAD 
END 

Do  you  remember  reading  about  King  Edward 
the  First,  who  called  himself  'The  Hammer  of  the 
Scotch '  ?  And  his  grandson,  Edward  the  Third, 
who  fought  with  Scotland  again  and  again,  but 
never  succeeded  in  making  it  a  part  of  England  ? 

Elizabeth's  time,  which  we  are  hearing  about 
now,  came  many  years  after  these  two  Edwards, 
but  Scotland  had  never  been  really  conquered, 
and  still  had  kings  and  queens  of  its  own. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  of  England, 
Scotland  happened  to  have  a  little  queen  of  its 
own,  instead  of  a  king.  Her  name  was  Mary. 
You  must  not  confuse  her  with  Mary  Tudor, 
Elizabeth's  elder  sister,  who  had  been  Queen  of 
England  before  Elizabeth.  This  Mary  was  a 
little  girl  of  ten  when  Queen  Elizabeth  began  to 
reign  in  England ;  and  she  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Sometimes  also  she  is 
called  Mary  Stuart,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  Scotland  at  that  time. 

Little  Mary  Stuart  was  Elizabeth's  cousin,  but 
316 
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she  knew  very  little  of  the  English  Queen,  who 
was  fifteen  years  older  than  herself. 

Mary  had  lost  her  father,  King  James  the  Fifth 
of  Scotland,  when  she  was  just  a  week  old,  and 
as  she  was  his  only  child  she  became  at  once  the 
Queen  of  Scotland. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  King  of  France  who 
was  very  anxious  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  his 
little  boy  whose  name  was  Francis.  He  thought 
the  little  Queen  of  Scotland  would  be  the  very 
wife  he  wanted  for  his  son.  Mary's  friends  were 
quite  willing  to  agree  that  the  children  should  be 
married  when  they  were  old  enough. 

The  Dauphin  (that  was  little  Francis)  would 
become  King  of  France  after  his  father's  death, 
and  then  of  course  his  wife  would  be  Queen  of 
France  as  well  as  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Every  one  seemed  pleased  at  this  arrangement 
excepting  the  children  themselves,  who  of  course 
were  too  young  to  understand  anything  at  all 
about  it. 

However,  the  French  king  said  he  must  insist 
on  one  thing.  Little  Mary  must  be  brought  up  a 
Catholic,  and  not  in  the  Reformed  Religion ;  for 
France  was  a  Catholic  country.  The  Scotch 
people  thought  that  that  was  quite  reasonable. 
Also  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  little  queen  to  learn  to  speak  French. 
*  Very  well,'  said  the  King  of  France ;  '  Mary 
shall  stay  in  Scotland  while  she  is  a  baby;  but 
when  she  is  seven  years  old,  let  her  come  and 
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live  in  France.  We  will  take  great  care  of  her, 
and  she  will  learn  to  speak  French;  the  two 
children  can  play  together,  and  grow  fond  of  one 
another;  and  when  they  are  old  enough  they 
shall  be  married.'    And  the  Scotch  people  agreed. 

At  last  came  Mary's  seventh  birthday,  when 
she  was  to  leave  her  old  home  and  go  to  live  in 
Paris,  which  is  the  principal  town  in  France.  I 
dare  say  she  loved  her  own  country,  but  her  life 
in  Paris  was  so  happy  that  she  very  soon  forgot 
all  about  Scotland. 

She  was  a  pretty  and  amiable  child,  and  the 
French  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  became 
very  fond  of  her ;  I  suppose  few  little  girls  were 
ever  more  indulged  and  spoiled  than  the  little 
Scotch  queen. 

She  was  allowed  her  own  way  in  everything 
that  was  reasonable,  and  was  treated  so  kindly 
that  no  wonder  she  learned  to  grow  fond  of  her 
'fayre  land  of  France,'  as  she  used  to  call  it, 
where  she  had  a  happy  time  of  it  from  morning 
to  night. 

Some  of  the  pretty  little  songs  she  used  to  sing 
we  know  now,  and  they  are  so  bright  and  gay 
that  they  make  one  think  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 
She  was  soon  able  to  understand  and  to  chatter 
away  in  French,  and  she  loved  the  French  people, 
with  their  merry,  light-hearted  ways,  and  their 
pleasant  manners. 

When  Mary  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
old  she  and  the  Dauphin  Francis  were  married ; 
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and  soon  after  the  king  died,  so  that  the  two 
young  people  became  King  and  Queen  of  France. 
Every  one  hoped  they  would  live  a  long  and 
happy  life  together ;  but  sad  to  say,  before  they 


The  French  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court  became  "very  fond  of  her 


had  been  married  two  years,  the  young  king 
became  very  ill  and  died.  This  was  a  sad  blow 
for  poor  Mary.  Of  course  she  grieved  very  much 
for  her  poor  young  husband  ;  but  added  to  that, 
she  was  afraid  she  would  have  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, which  seemed  to  her  quite  a  strange  country 
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now,  as  she  had  lived  in  France  for  thirteen 
years. 

It  was  very  hard  for  her,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  She  was  no  longer  wanted  in  France, 
where  of  course  there  was  a  new  king,  and  it 
was  decided  that  she  must  go  back ;  also  they 
told  her  that  as  she  was  now  grown  up,  she  must 
learn  to  govern  her  kingdom  of  Scotland  her- 
self. 

When  the  day  came  for  Queen  Mary  to  sail 
away  from  the  pleasant  land  of  France  where  she 
had  spent  so  many  happy  years,  she  cried  bitterly. 
Her  seat  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  that  was  to 
carry  her  over  the  sea  was  placed  so  that  she 
could  watch  the  French  coast  as  it  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  in  the  distance,  and  when  at  length  it 
faded  quite  out  of  sight,  Mary  felt  that  all  her 
happiness  in  life  had  faded  with  it. 

Still,  she  wished  to  be  very  brave,  and  to  listen 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  with  her, 
and  who  tried  to  console  her  by  telling  her  that 
Scotland  was  also  a  beautiful  country,  though 
perhaps  it  was  not  quite  so  warm  and  bright  and 
sunny  as  France.  They  said,  too,  that  she  must 
remember  that  she  was  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  Scotch  people  would  soon  learn  to 
love  her,  and  would  do  their  best  to  make  her 
happy. 

So  poor  Mary  dried  her  eyes  and  tried  to  be 
bright :  she  begged  one  of  her  ladies  to  sing  some 
gay  songs  to  her,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
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forget  the  land  of  France  and  try  to  make  her 
people  of  Scotland  love  her. 

I  told  you  before  that  the  story  of  Mary  Stuart 
is  a  very  sad  one.  The  Scotch  were  not  at  all 
like  the  French,  gay  and  merry  and  light-hearted. 
They  were  rather  serious  and  earnest,  and  were 
quite  disappointed  at  finding  their  young  queen 
so  frivolous  and  gay  and  fond  of  amusement ;  they 
thought  she  had  been  badly  brought  up.  Many 
of  the  ways  Mary  was  quite  used  to  in  France 
were  thought  wrong  in  Scotland ;  dancing  was 
one  of  them.  It  was  Mary's  favourite  amusement 
in  France,  but  in  Scotland  it  was  thought  very 
foolish,  and  not  quite  right.  Poor  Mary  !  Every- 
thing she  did  and  everything  she  said  seemed  to 
shock  these  grave  and  solemn  Scotch  men  and 
women!  You  must  not  forget,  too,  that  Mary 
was  a  Catholic,  and  this  was  the  greatest  trouble 
of  all !  For  while  she  had  been  living  in  France, 
the  reformers  had  been  hard  at  work  in  Scotland, 
trying  to  persuade  the  people  to  become  Protes- 
tants, or  CalvinistSj  as  most  of  them  were  called 
in  Scotland ;  they  were  called  so  because  a  Clergy- 
man named  Calvin  was  one  of  the  great  preachers, 
or  reformers  there. 

Almost  all  the  people  of  Scotland  had  become 
Calvinists  while  Mary  had  been  away  from  home, 
and  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  Catholics.  Mary 
loved  her  religion  and  would  not  change  it, 
although  many  people,  who  intended  to  be  kind, 
talked  to  her,  and  lectured  her,  and  preached  to 
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her  till  she  grew  quite  tired  of  the  subject;  and 
yet  no  one  could  persuade  her  to  give  up  being  a 
Catholic. 

One  man,  in  particular,  named  John  Knox,  who, 
besides  being  a  reformer,  was  a  very  important 
clergyman  in  a  high  position,  was  very  unkind 
to  the  young  queen.  Perhaps  he  meant  well,  but 
he  was  a  severe  and  hard  man,  and  he  did  not 
like  Mary.  He  told  every  one  who  would  listen  to 
him  that  she  was  a  very  bad  queen  for  Scotland  ; 
and  he  made  other  people  dislike  her  also. 

Mary  was  foolish  too,  for  she  would  not  listen 
to  advice,  but  went  on  in  her  own  way,  and  gave 
up  trying  to  please  cross  John  Knox. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  by  this  time  all  Mary's 
happy  days  were  over.  The  people  of  Scotland 
wished  her  to  marry  again,  and  this  time  a 
gentleman  named  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  was 
chosen  for  her  husband :  he  was  Mary's  cousin. 
The  marriage  was  a  very  miserable  one,  for  they 
did  not  agree  at  all.  They  had  one  little  boy 
named  James,  but  Mary  was  not  allowed  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him.  John  Knox  and  the 
other  reformers  took  the  child  away  from  her. 
They  said,  *  Some  day  he  will  be  our  king,  and  we 
will  not  let  him  be  brought  up  by  a  Catholic 
mother,  because  we  all  wish  for  the  Reformed 
Religion  in  Scotland.' 

How  sad  for  the  poor  queen  to  have  her  little 
son  taken  from  her !  She  said,  *  I  am  the  queen  : 
surely  I  can  do  as  I  please  in  my  own  country !  * 
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But  the  reformers  were  more  powerful  than  poor 
Mary,  and  she  was  obliged  to  let  them  have  their 
way. 

Things  went  on  in  a  very  miserable  way  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  a  dreadful  thing  happened. 
Lord  Henry  Darnley,  Mary's  husband,  died  quite 
suddenly.  Some  wicked  people,  who  did  not 
like  him,  put  gunpowder  under  his  house,  and 
one  night  when  Darnley  was  sleeping  there,  the 
whole  building  was  blown  to  atoms,  and  everybody 
in  it  was  killed. 

It  was  very  well  known  that  Mary  did  not  love 
her  husband  (a  bad,  worthless  fellow  he  was  too, 
who  had  not  treated  her  well)  ;  and  it  was  said,  by 
Mary's  enemies,  that  this  terrible  thing  had  been 
done  by  her  orders.  Mary  declared  that  she  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  many  people  did 
not  believe  her. 

John  Knox  in  particular  thought  she  was 
guilty;  and  it  was  through  him  that  Mary  was 
made  to  sign  a  paper  declaring  that  she  would  be 
queen  no  longer,  and  would  give  up  her  kingdom 
to  her  little  baby  son,  James. 

After  this,  Mary  was  so  afraid  of  her  enemies 
in  Scotland,  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to 
England,  and  tell  all  her  troubles  to  her  cousin 
Elizabeth,  the  great  and  powerful  Queen  of 
England.  It  was  a  pity  she  decided  to  do  this, 
for  Elizabeth  did  not  behave  in  a  very  friendly 
way  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

She  said,   *  But  if  you   have  really  done    this 
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wicked  thing-,  as  well  as  some  others  which  you 
are  accused  of,  you  will  have  to  be  punished. 
Meantime,  you  must  be  sent  to  prison  until  we 
find  out  all  about  it.' 

So  Mary  went  to  prison,  and  whether  she  was 
guilty  of  the  wickedness  or  not,  we  cannot  help 
being  very  sorry  for  her. 

For  nineteen  long  years  she  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  England.  They  were  never  able  to  prove  that 
she  had  been  guilty  of  the  wicked  things  she  was 
accused  of;  but  it  was  thought  to  be  best  that 
she  should  not  be  set  at  liberty.  And  after  this 
long  imprisonment,  Queen  Elizabeth's  advisers 
or  ministers,  as  those  men  are  called  who  help 
to  govern  a  kingdom,  decided  that  Mary  should 
be  beheaded. 

Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  seem  to  like  signing 
Mary's  death-warrant.  A  death-warrant  is  a 
parchment  which  the  king  or  queen  had  to  sign 
giving  consent  to  a  prisoner's  being  put  to  death. 
However,  she  did  sign  it  after  putting  it  off  many 
times,  and  thousands  of  people  thought  then,  and 
thousands  of  people  at  the  present  time  still 
think,  that  it  was  the  worst  thing  Queen  Elizabeth 
ever  did. 

If  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  Mary 
was  innocent  or  guilty  at  that  time,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  we  ever  shall  find  out  now,  when  so 
many  years  have  passed  since.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  just  as  many  different  ways  of 
thinking  about  her  as  there  were  then,  for  nothing 
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can  be  proved  one  way  or  the  other.  Anyhow, 
I  think  we  can  all  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  agree  that  it  was  terrible  that  a 
bright,  happy  girl  should  have  come  to  such  a 
shocking  end. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful,  too,  that  in  our  day 
people  do  not  feel  about  religion  in  the  same 
way  that  they  did  in  old  times.  We  still  say 
indeed,  *  This  is  a  Protestant  country,'  or,  *  That 
is  a  Catholic  country,'  but  people  are  not  forced 
to  give  up  their  own  ideas  about  holy  things ; 
being  free  to  worship  God  in  any  way  that  they 
feel  to  be  right,  no  matter  in  what  land  they  may 
happen  to  live. 

And  what  became  of  little  James  who  was 
taught  to  believe  that  his  mother  was  a  bad, 
wicked  woman?  When  Mary  was  made  to 
give  up  her  kingdom  to  her  boy,  he  became,  of 
course,  the  King  of  Scotland.  All  the  good, 
solemn,  serious  people  round  him  were  very 
much  afraid  he  would  grow  up  as  foolish  and 
gay  and  frivolous  as  they  had  thought  his 
mother.  They  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
bring  him  up  was  to  keep  him  very  close  at  his 
lessons;  so  poor  James  got  *all  work  and  no 
play'  and  grew  up  a  'dull  boy.'  He  certainly  was 
rather  learned,  but  he  was  not  bright,  or  pleasant, 
or  amusing. 

You  will  say  all  this  is  more  to  do  with  Scotland 
than  with  England,  but  I  told  you  that  Queen 
Mary  and  her  affairs  were  very  much  mixed  up 
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with  England,  and  now  I  will  explain  what  I 
meant. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  were,  as  you  know,  cousins.  If  Elizabeth 
had  married,  her  children  would  have  reigned  after 
her,  but  as  she  had  no  children,  her  nearest 
relation  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Then  poor 
Mary  was  beheaded ;  and  after  that,  her  son 
James  was  Elizabeth's  nearest  relation.  So  when 
Elizabeth  died  some  years  after  Mary,  James 
became  King  of  England,  for  he  had  a  better 
right  to  the  crown  than  any  one  else.  He  was 
King  of  England  and  of  Scotland  as  well,  and 
the  two  countries  have  been  one  ever  since. 

You  will  hear  what  sort  of  a  king  James  was 
when  we  have  done  with  Elizabeth ;  but  there 
are  still  many  more  interesting  things  to  tell 
you  about  her,  so  James  must  wait  for  his  turn. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

ABOUT    ENGLAND'S  GREATEST  POET,  AND    THE 
GAY  DOINGS  AT  KENILWORTH  CASTLE 

Strange  to  say,  although  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
very  clever  in  most  ways,  she  showed  herself  to 
be  quite  foolish  in  others. 

She  loved  flattery ;  that  is  to  say,  she  liked  to 
be  praised  even  though  she  knew  she  did  not 
deserve  praise;  and  must  have  been  sure  that 
the  people,  who  were  praising  her,  could  not 
possibly  mean  what  they  said.  That  was  not 
very  sensible,  was  it  ? 

King  Canute's  courtiers  flattered  him  when 
they  said  that  even  the  waves  would  obey  such 
a  great  king ;  but  Canute  told  them  not  to  talk 
such  nonsense :  it  did  not  please  him  in  the 
least.    No  sensible  person  likes  to  be  flattered. 

When  Elizabeth  was  getting  old,  she  was  glad 
when  her  subjects  pretended  to  believe  she  was 
still  young  and  beautiful,  although  she  knew 
better.  It  was  a  pity  that  a  clever  woman  should 
have  sometimes  been  so  silly. 

Music  and  dancing  were  great  amusements  of 
hers :  we  are  told  that  she  once  put  on  a  pair  of 
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thin  silk  stockings  and  danced  them  into  holes. 
She  used  to  dance  all  alone  too,  even  when  she 
was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  (this  makes 
me  laugh)  she  would  play  all  the  while   herself 


She  used  to  dance  all  alone  tc 


on  a  queer  little  fiddle  which  she  held  rather  high 
up  in  the  air !  I  think  she  must  have  looked  so 
comic  with  her  ruff  and  her  long-pointed  waist, 
hopping  round  and  round  the  room  to  the  tune 
of  her  own  fiddle.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
was  a  fashionable  dance  at  the  time,  and  that 
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other  ladies  may  have  sometimes  danced  it  too; 
but  I  never  heard  of  its  being  performed  by 
any  one  else. 

Another  amusement,  which  the  queen  very  much 
enjoyed,  was  called  making  *a  Progress.'  This 
meant  that  she  would  travel  about  from  place  to 
place  splendidly  dressed,  and  surrounded  by  a 
great  company  of  her  courtiers.  Sometimes  the 
whole  party  would  be  on  horseback,  the  queen 
riding  in  the  middle ;  or  perhaps  she  would  be 
seated  on  a  sort  of  high  car,  the  sides  hung  with 
coloured  silk  drapery. 

I  have  seen  a  very  curious  old  picture  of  one 
of  these  Progressesy  which  shows  Elizabeth  on 
a  sort  of  platform  fixed  to  long  poles  which 
were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  six  noblemen. 
Of  course  she  has  on  an  enormous  ruff;  and 
about  twelve  of  her  ladies  walking  behind,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  more  gentlemen,  are  wearing 
ruffs  also.  I  wonder  what  they  did  when  it  rained  ! 
There  were  no  such  things  as  umbrellas  in  those 
days,  remember.  What  bedraggled  creatures  all 
those  fine  folks  must  have  looked  after  a  heavy 
shower!  All  the  starch  would  come  out  of  the 
frills  directly,  I  should  think. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  music  was  always  being 
played  while  a  Progress  was  going  on;  and  for 
music,  Elizabeth  liked  plenty  of  noise.  She  would 
have  trumpets  and  drums  and  other  loud  instru- 
ments all  thundering  away  at  once.  The  music 
that  was  played  when  the  Queen  was  at  dinner 
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was  so  loud,  that  a  gentleman  from  France,  who 
spent  several  days  at  the  English  court,  writes  that 
he  could  not  hear  himself  speak  for  the  noise. 

When  we  think  of  the  celebrated  men  who  lived 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  ought  to  put  William 
Shakespeare  in  the  very  first  place,  for  he  was 
by  far  the  greatest  of  them  all:  most  people, 
indeed,  think  him  the  finest  poet  that  has  ever 
lived. 

We  all  admire  his  beautiful  writings,  and  are 
sorry  that  so  little  is  actually  known  about  his  life. 
That  little  is  soon  told. 

He  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Warwick- 
shire; a  little  town  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  in  about  the  middle  of  England.  There  he 
used  to  go  to  school,  and  lived,  with  his  father 
and  mother,  the  simple  life  of  an  English  country 
gentleman. 

In  the  village  of  Shottery,  a  short  distance  off, 
was  the  cottage  of  a  young  woman  named  Anne 
Hathaway,  whom  Shakespeare  married. 

Anne's  cottage  is  still  to  be  seen  there,  and 
when  we  cross  the  pleasant  fields  from  Stratford 
to  Shottery,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  many 
times  Will  Shakespeare  must  have  taken  the  same 
walk  from  his  home  at  Stratford,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  future  wife. 

The  house  where  he  was  born  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  any  one  may  go  in  and 
walk  over  it  by  paying  a  few  pence  to  the  woman 
in  charge.    Of  course  many  people  visit  it. 
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When  William  Shakespeare  had  been  married 
for  several  years,  he  left  his  quiet  country  home 
for  a  time  to  try  and  earn  money  in  London  by 
writing  plays  and  acting  in  the  theatres.  We 
know  that  he  used  to  send  what  he  earned  to 
his  wife  and  little  children,  and  that  he  sometimes 
returned  to  Stratford  to  pay  them  a  visit.  After- 
wards he  came  home  for  good  and  stayed  with 
them  till  he  died. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  kind  to  Shakespeare 
during  his  stay  in  London.  She  liked  to  hear 
him  read  the  plays  he  had  written,  and  often 
invited  him  to  go  and  see  her.  I  suppose  he 
thought  that  was  a  very  great  honour  and  went 
gladly ;  but  now,  all  the  world  thinks  so  highly 
of  Shakespeare,  that  we  should  rather  say  that 
the  queen  was  a  very  fortunate  woman  to  receive 
the  visits  of  such  a  wonderful  man.  Shakespeare's 
grave  is  under  a  stone  inside  the  church  of  Strat- 
ford. Such  a  dear  old  church  it  is,  too,  by  the 
river-side,  the  view  across  the  water  being  one  of 
the  prettiest  in  England. 

Now  you  know  almost  as  much  as  any  one  in 
the  world  knows  about  England's  greatest  poet. 

So  many  other  celebrated  men  lived  in  Eliza- 
beth's long  reign  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
about  half  of  them.  There  were  gallant  sailors,  and 
travellers,  and  writers  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  other 
poets  besides  William  Shakespeare. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  about  some  of 
the  powerful  noblemen  who  lived  at  this  time.     I 
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will  tell  you  first  about  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
was  in  a  very  high  position  in  England  and  a  great 
favourite  with  Elizabeth. 

You  have  heard  that  Elizabeth  never  married, 
but  at  one  time  nearly  all  her  subjects  thought 
she  meant  to  take  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  her 
husband. 

He  was  tall  and  handsome  and  rich,  and  Eliza- 
beth liked  him  very  much ;  but  after  a  time  she 
discovered  that  he  had  been  deceiving  her  in 
many  ways,  and  she  was  naturally  very  dis- 
appointed in  him.  For  a  long  while,  however,  she 
believed  he  was  as  fond  of  her  as  she  was  of  him, 
and  she  gave  him  very  handsome  presents,  and 
favoured  him  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  he 
became  very  powerful  in  the  land.  He  had  many 
beautiful  homes  in  England,  the  finest  of  which 
was  called  Kenilworth  Castle,  where  the  queen 
often  visited  him  with  her  lords  and  ladies. 

Leicester  knew  just  in  what  way  Elizabeth 
liked  best  to  be  amused,  and  used  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  all  sorts  of  entertainments 
to  please  her.  There  were  concerts  and  plays  and 
acting  of  all  kinds,  and  dancing  too,  which  Eliza- 
beth loved  dearly.  All  these  amusements  went  on 
inside  the  castle,  while  out  of  doors,  in  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  and  gardens,  many  other  sports  and 
games  were  got  up,  so  that  the  queen  should 
always  enjoy  her  visits  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Kenilworth  Castle  is  in  Warwickshire,  and  is 
now  only  a  ruin.     But  it  is  a  very  beautiful  ruin. 
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and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  fine  grand  castle  it 
must  have  been  in  the  days  when  it  was  one  of 
the  country  homes  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
People  can  go  all  over  it  now,  for  it  is  too  old  for 
any  one  to  live  in,  some  of  the  rooms  having  no 
roof  to  them  ;  and  there  you  may  see  the  large 
window  where  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies  used  to 
sit  looking  down  into  the  courtyard  below,  at  the 
bull-baiting,  or  bear-baiting,  which  went  on  there. 
When  I  have  explained  to  you  what  sort  of  sport 
this  was,  I  am  sure  you  will  wonder  how  any 
ladies,  or  gentlemen  either,  could  have  taken  any 
pleasure  in  looking  on  at  it.  We  all  agree  now 
that  it  was  a  cruel  and  cowardly  sport,  but  in 
those  rough  days  it  was  not  considered  so. 

A  poor  bull  (or  it  might  perhaps  be  a  bear) 
would  be  chained  to  a  great  upright  post  in  the 
yard,  and  then  a  large  number  of  dogs  were 
driven  in,  and  encouraged  to  tease  and  annoy  and 
provoke  the  poor  animal.  After  a  time,  the  bull,  or 
the  bear  (whichever  it  happened  to  be)  would  get 
angry  and  try  to  kill  the  dogs,  but  if  they  were 
lucky  and  very  active  they  often  managed  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  Poor  dogs  !  they  did  not  under- 
stand they  were  being  cruel,  but  believed  they 
were  doing  their  duty,  and  they  would  return 
again  and  again  to  face  the  danger,  and  to  try  to 
bite  the  big,  angry  animal.  Of  course  they  were 
often  terribly  hurt  and  sometimes  killed,  before 
the  sport  was  over.  The  kind  of  dogs  used  for 
this  cruel  play  can  often  be  seen  now,  and  are  still 
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called  *  bull-dogs.'  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  them. 
They  have  rather  fierce-looking  faces,  but  are  not 
really  at  all  savage.  I  know  a  tiny  girl  of  five 
who  has  for  her  constant  playfellow  a  dear,  kind 
bull-dog  named  Rosie. 

Fortunately  this  sport  is  no  longer  allowed  in 
England,  and  we  wonder,  when  we  read  about  it, 
how  our  ancestors  could  have  enjoyed  seeing  it. 

Another  celebrated  man  who  lived  in  Elizabeth's 
time  was  named  Walter  Raleigh.  The  story  of 
his  first  meeting  with  the  queen  has  been  often 
told :  we  find  it  in  so  many  books  that  it  seems  as 
if  it  must  be  true.  It  is  all  about  a  cloak,  and  as 
we  know  for  a  fact  that  Raleigh  was  known  about 
the  court  as  '  The  Knight  of  the  Cloak,'  perhaps 
he  really  did  get  that  name  from  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you.    The  story  is  this  :— 

Raleigh  was  a  young  gentleman  engaged  to 
wait  upon  Lord  Sussex,  one  of  the  noblemen  of  the 
court. 

There  were  grand  doings  at  Kenilworth  Castle 
one  summer,  for  Queen  Elizabeth  and  a  number 
of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  her,  were  paying 
a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Earl  of 
Sussex  was  one  of  the  visitors,  and  with  him 
came  his  young  esquire,  Walter  Raleigh.  One 
day,  while  Elizabeth  and  her  friends  were  enjoying 
a  stroll  in  the  grounds,  a  sudden  shower  came  on, 
so  that  they  had  to  take  shelter  under  the  trees 
till  the  sky  was  clear  again,  when  they  made  their 
way  back  as  quickly  as  they  could  to  the  castle. 


Walter  Raleigh  spreading  h:s  cloak  before  Queen 
Elizabeth 
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In  the  middle  of  the  path  where  the  queen  was 
walking,  there  was  a  pool  of  water,  and  while 
Elizabeth  hesitated  a  little,  wondering  where  it 
would  be  best  to  step,  young  Raleigh  stripped  off 
his  cloak  in  a  moment,  and  darting  forward, 
spread  it  across  the  muddy  place  so  that  the 
queen  could  walk  over  it  without  wetting  her 
feet.  It  was  a  beautiful  embroidered  velvet  cloak, 
much  finer  and  smarter  than  gentlemen  wear  now  ; 
but  Raleigh  did  not  think  that  mattered,  he  was 
so  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  the  queen.  Eliza- 
beth was  quite  charmed  with  the  young  man's 
politeness.  She  asked  who  he  was,  and  gave 
orders  that  he  should  come  before  her  in  the  state 
room,  wishing  to  thank  him  for  his  desire  to 
serve  her. 

When  Walter  appeared  before  the  queen,  she 
took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  always  afterwards 
she  was  very  kind  to  him.  She  asked  him  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  become 
one  of  her  pages,  and  Raleigh  was  very  much 
flattered  and  willingly  agreed.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  long  a  page  to  the  queen,  for  he 
became  a  great  traveller,  visiting  a  great  many  dis- 
tant countries,  and  bringing  home  all  sorts  of  curi- 
ous and  useful  things  which  were  quite  unknown 
in  England  at  that  time,  but  have  since  become  com- 
mon. Can  you  imagine  never  having  tasted  or  even 
seen  a  potato  ?  There  were  no  potatoes  in  Eng- 
land until  Raleigh  brought  some  potato  plants 
from  foreign  parts  and  planted  them  in  his  garden. 
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Then  he  went  over  to  Ireland  and  planted  some 
potatoes  there.  The  Irish  always  declare  that  the 
potatoes  g-rown  in  their  island  are  much  better 
than  English  potatoes.  Perhaps  they  may  be,  but 
Ireland  as  well  as  England  must  thank  Walter 
Raleigh  for  the  potato  plant. 

Another  thing  he  brought  to  England  was 
tobacco.  He  showed  the  people  how  he  had 
learned  to  smoke  it  abroad,  and  you  know  very 
well  how  much  it  is  prized  by  many  people  who 
love  smoking  it. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  about  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  tobacco.  One  day,  after  he  had 
returned  to  England,  he  thought  he  should  enjoy 
a  quiet  pipe.  He  settled  himself  with  his  back  to 
the  door  and  was  puffing  comfortably  away  when  a 
manservant  came  into  the  room.  This  man  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  tobacco,  and  when 
he  saw  smoke  coming  in  clouds  from  his  master's 
head,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  thinking,  of  course, 
that  his  master's  clothes  must  be  on  fire.  Snatch- 
ing up  a  can  of  water  that  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing near,  he  hastily  emptied  it  all  over  Raleigh's 
head,  who  jumped  pretty  quickly  to  his  feet,  think- 
ing the  man  was  mad. 

Queen  Elizabeth  knighted  Raleigh  ;  that  is,  she 
gave  him  permission  to  call  himself  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  by  that  name  he  is  generally  known. 

Another  courtier,  who  was  very  much  favoured 
by  Elizabeth,  was  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  fine,  manly 
young  fellow  who  did  many  generous  things.     He 
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was  not  such  a  polite,  elegant  man  as  Raleigh. 
He  used  to  say  to  the  queen,  *  I  cannot  make 
pretty  speeches  like  Raleigh,  but  you  will  find  me 
always  ready  to  serve  you.'  Elizabeth  was  sensible 
enough  to  see  that  he  was  honest  and  well-mean- 
ing, and  treated  him  with  great  kindness. 

Raleigh  and  Essex  did  not  like  each  other  much 
and  the  queen  sometimes  had  to  settle  their 
quarrels.  She  saw  that  Essex  was  rather  quick 
tempered,  and  she  very  often  scolded  him,  which 
he  did  not  always  like. 

On  one  occasion  it  is  said,  that  he  was  speaking 
angrily,  and  not  showing  Elizabeth  sufficient 
respect.  A  terrible  quarrel  they  had,  and  at  last 
the  queen,  losing  her  temper  too,  gave  him  a  good 
sound  box  on  the  ear ! 

However,  the  quarrel  was  made  up,  and  Elizabeth 
handed  him  a  handsome  ring  to  keep  for  her 
sake.  She  said,  '  If  ever  you  are  in  any  trouble, 
Essex,  and  you  bring  or  send  this  ring  to  me, 
I  will  take  your  part,  I  promise  you.' 

In  the  course  of  time  it  happened  that  Essex 
did  behave  very  foolishly  and  wrongly,  and  was 
sent  to  prison.  'Now,'  thought  the  queen,  *he 
will  remember  the  ring,  and  when  he  sends  it  to 
me  he  shall  be  pardoned.' 

So  she  waited  and  waited  and  still  no  ring 
came.  Then  she  heard  that  Essex  was  to  be 
beheaded— still  no  ring  came. 

*Very  well,'  thought  the  queen,  *if  he  will  be 
so  proud  and  obstinate,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of 
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him.'  And  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  Essex  was 
beheaded. 

Elizabeth  was  very  sorry,  but  she  said  to  herself, 
*  Essex  deserved  his  punishment.' 

After  a  time,  however,  she  discovered  that  he 
really  had  sent  her  the  ring-,  trusting  it  to  a  lady 
who  visited  him  in  his  prison,  and  who  promised 
him  she  would  give  it  to  the  queen.  But  she  con- 
fessed afterwards  that  she  had  broken  her  promise, 
and  as  we  know,  Elizabeth  never  received  it. 

Elizabeth  never  got  over  this  shock.  She  had 
loved  Essex  very  dearly,  and  she  could  not  bear 
to  think  he  had  died  believing  that  the  queen  had 
not  kept  her  word  to  him. 

She  became  quite  ill,  and  would  not  eat  any- 
thing, refusing  to  take  the  medicine  the  doctor 
ordered  her.  At  last  she  died  in  the  year  1603, 
when  she  was  very  nearly  seventy  years  old. 

We  have  now  read  about  the  Norman  kings, 
the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  the  last  of  the  Tudors. 

The  next  line  of  kings  after  Elizabeth  was  the 
Stuarts,  or  the  Royal  Family  of  Scotland ;  begin- 
ning with  James  the  First,  the  son  of  Mary  Stuart. 

The  Scotch  and  the  English  had  never  been 
very  good  friends  until  this  time,  but  on  Elizabeth's 
death,  Scotland  and  England  became  one  king- 
dom, which  was  governed  by  King  James.  He 
was  the  sixth  James  for  the  Scotch,  but  the  first 
James  for  England. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

♦ALL  WORK  AND  NO  PLAY  MAKES  JAMES  A  DULL 
BOY.'  'PLEASE  TO  REMEMBER  THE  FIFTH 
OF  NOVEMBER!' 

James  the  First  had  not  the  same  bright  and 
happy  nature  as  his  mother,  Mary  Stuart,  had 
when  she  was  a  young  girl.  The  people  who  had 
the  care  of  him  as  a  little  boy  were  sober,  quiet, 
steady  men  who  were  always  talking  to  him  about 
the  duties  of  a  king,  and  checking  him  when  he 
seemed  inclined  to  be  too  merry.  Of  course  he 
was  a  strict  Protestant.  If  he  had  not  been,  he 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  reign  over  the 
English,  for  they  had  quite  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  never  again  have  a  Catholic 
king  or  queen.  You  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
how  closely  he  was  kept  at  his  lessons  for  a  great 
many  hours  of  each  day  —  Greek,  Latin  and 
mathematics  from  morning  to  night,  with  a  very 
little  time  allowed  for  rest  or  play ! 

Poor  little  king!  He  was  not  a  strong  child, 
and  if  he  had  lived  in  these  days  he  would  have 
been  sent  out  to  play  in  the  fresh  air,  and  made 
to  take  plenty  of  exercise,  instead  of  sitting  so 
much  at  his  books. 

339 
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I  dare  say  you  know  what  a  whipping-top  is ; 
but  I  wonder  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of  a 
whipping-6oy?  One  never  meets  with  such  a 
thing  now,  but  in  old  times,  I  assure  you,  they 
were  sometimes  to  be  found.  Little  Edward  the 
Sixth  had  one,  and  so  had  James  the  First  when 
he  was  a  little  lad  in  Scotland. 

Now  I  know  you  are  wondering  what  sort  of  a 
thing  a  whipping-boy  could  possibly  have  been, 
so  I  must  explain. 

When  a  king  happened  to  be  a  child  instead  of 
a  grown-up  man,  of  course  he  had  to  be  taught, 
and  checked  and  scolded  now  and  then  as  all 
children  must  be.  But  then  it  would  never  do, 
people  thought,  to  whip  the  king]  Such  a  thing 
was  not  to  be  thought  of:  it  would  have  been 
called  *  High  Treason,'  which  means  a  sin  against 
the  highest  person  in  the  land.  What  was  to  be 
done,  then  ?  All  children  in  those  days  had  plenty 
of  whipping  as  I  told  you  before :  it  was  thought 
to  be  impossible  to  bring  them  up  without  it. 
So  when  the  little  king  was  naughty,  somebody 
had  to  be  punished.  Very  well  then,  there  was 
always  a  boy  kept  handy  to  be  whipped  instead  of 
the  young  king !  It  was  a  sort  of  ceremony,  and 
I  dare  say  the  whipping  was  not  very  severe ;  but 
just  fancy  how  absurd!  What  possible  good 
could  it  have  done  the  king  to  know  that  another 
child  would  be  punished  for  him  whenever  he  did 
wrong ! 

The     whipping-boy    was     generally    a    great 
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favourite  with  everybody.  He  was  often  required 
to  amuse  the  young  king,  and  to  play  games 
with  him;  and  as  he  usually  wore  some  of  the 
clothes  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  young 
master,  he  looked  quite  a  bright,  smart  little  lad 
and  was  not  much  to  be  pitied.  Indeed,  people 
thought  the  post  of  ^whipping-boy  to  the  king* 
was  a  very  desirable  one.  But  it  was  a  ridiculous 
custom  all  the  same. 

James  the  First  grew  up  to  be  a  very  timid  and 
nervous  man.  He  was  clever  enough  to  write  one 
or  two  books  on  certain  subjects,  but  he  was 
ignorant  and  superstitious  in  many  ways.  He 
believed  in  witches  and  wizards,  and  bad  and 
good  fairies,  and  things  of  that  sort  which  we 
now  know  to  be  silly  and  impossible. 

I  ought  to  remind  you,  however,  that  super- 
stition was  very  much  more  usual  in  those  days 
than  it  is  now.  As  I  have  explained  to  you  before 
the  meaning  of  'superstitious,'  I  think  you  will 
understand  what  I  mean. 

James  the  First  also  suffered  from  a  sort  of 
nervousness  which  I  really  do  not  think  he  could 
cure  himself  of:  he  felt  it  when  he  was  a  tiny 
child,  and  after  he  grew  up ;  and  he  felt  it  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  could  not  bear  to  look  at  a 
sword  when  it  had  been  drawn  out  of  its  scabbard, 
or  sheath. 

This  was  often  noticed  when  any  one  had  to  be 
knighted  for  bravery  or  courage,  or  for  being 
successful,  or  good  in  some  particular  way.    Do 
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you  remember  that  I  told  you  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  been  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ? 

Perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear  a  little  about  the 
way  a  person  is  knighted.  Let  us  pretend  that 
there  is  a  man,  named  George  Smithy  who  is  going 
to  be  made  a  knight.  He  kneels  down  before 
the  king  who  has  to  pat  him  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and  to  say,  *  Rise  up.  Sir 
George  Smith ' ;  and  after  that  he  is  always  called 
Sir  George  Smith,  instead  of  Mr.  Smith.  He  has 
been  made  a  knight. 

Now  when  King  James  had  to  knight  anybody, 
there  was  always  a  great  business,  for  the  mere 
sight  of  a  drawn  sword  made  him  feel  ill  and 
faint.  So  he  would  take  the  sword  when  the  man 
who  was  to  be  made  a  knight  was  waiting  on 
his  knees  before  him,  and  then  he  would  sliut  Iiis 
eyesl  Every  one  round  was  in  some  alarm  lest 
he  should  hurt  the  kneeling  man,  who  I  dare  say 
himself  felt  it  was  rather  an  uncomfortable 
moment.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the 
ceremony  would  very  often  step  forward  and 
seize  the  point  of  the  sword,  gently  guiding  it  so 
that  the  flat  part  of  the  blade  should  really  rest 
on  the  new  knight's  shoulder  instead  of  waving 
about  in  the  air.  It  makes  us  laugh  now  to  think 
of  such  a  thing;  but  the  man  kneeling  on  the 
ground  would  not  have  laughed  if  he  had  had  his 
eye  poked  out,  or  a  piece  of  his  ear  sliced  off! 
I  think  he  would  have  preferred  to  remain  plain 
*  Mr.  Smith '  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
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How  very  tired  people  must  have  been  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Protestants  and  the  Cathohcs ! 
And  not  only  between  them,  but  between  the 
Scotch  Protestants  and  the  Enghsh  Protestants. 

King  James  liked  every  one  to  think  exactly  as 
he  did  about  religion ;  and  though  he  did  not 
quite  persecute  the  English  Protestants  as  Queen 
Mary  Tudor  did,  he  made  things  very  un- 
comfortable for  them.  Some  particularly,  who 
were  called  Puritans,  he  was  very  vexed  with, 
and  made  it  difficult  in  all  sorts  of  ways  for  them 
to  worship  God  in  their  churches  in  the  manner 
they  thought  right. 

But  the  worst  trouble  of  all  was  with  the 
Catholics.  There  were  still  some  of  these  re- 
maining in  England,  and  they  hoped,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  died,  that  the  new  king  would  take 
their  part,  because  his  own  mother,  poor  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  had  been  a  Catholic.  But  they 
forgot  that  James  had  been  brought  up  to  believe 
his  mother  a  bad,  wicked  woman,  and  that  those 
who  taught  him  this  had  also  taken  care  to  make 
him  dislike  the  Catholic  Religion.  They  were 
therefore  quite  disappointed  in  the  new  king,  and 
after  a  while  they  began  to  plot  together  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  of  all  his  Protestant  Ministers 
who  used  to  meet  together  to  talk  about  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  who  were  called  *the 
Parliament.' 

Perhaps  sometimes  you  may  have  had  a  merry 
time  on  the  fifth  of  November,  letting  off  fireworks 
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and  dancing  round  a  bonfire.  If  you  live  in  Eng- 
land, I  think  it  very  likely  you  have  done  so ;  but 
wherever  you  live,  you  have  probably  heard  of  the 
famous  '  Gunpowder  Plot.'  And  yet  you  may  not 
remember  quite  the  true  story  about  it,  so  I  shall 
tell  it  you  again. 

King  James  the  First  and  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men who  helped  him  to  govern  the  kingdom,  used 
to  meet  together  to  talk  in  a  great  building  in 
London  which  was  called  the  *  House  of  Parlia- 
ment' Under  this  building  there  were  some 
large  vaults,  or  cellars,  where  casks  of  wine 
were  kept;  and  these  wicked  men  managed  to 
hire  these  cellars,  and  to  turn  out  all  the  casks. 
Then  they  put,  in  place  of  the  casks,  a  great 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  on  which  fagots  of  wood 
were  piled ;  and  they  waited  until  the  parliament 
and  the  king  should  meet  in  the  great  hall  above. 
They  knew  they  were  to  meet  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  they  intended  as  soon  as  they 
were  all  gathered  together,  to  set  light  to  the 
gunpowder  below,  when  the  whole  building  would 
be  blown  up  into  the  air,  and  everybody  in  it  would 
be  killed. 

A  man,  named  Guy  Fawkes,  was  hired  to  set  fire 
to  the  gunpowder  the  moment  a  signal  was  given 
him  from  above. 

By  a  very  lucky  chance,  however,  this  wicked 
plot  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  any  harm 
being  done.  The  people,  who  had  planned  it,  were 
many  of  them  seized  before  they  had  time  to  escape 
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and  were  put  to  death — Guy  Fawkes  among  the 
number. 

After  all,  the  Gunpowder  plot,  instead  of  causing 
King  James's  death,  really  did  him  a  great  service ; 
for  the  English  people  were  so  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  such  a  terrible  crime,  that  they  seemed  to  like 
their  king  better  than  before,  rejoicing  greatly 
with  him  that  he  had  escaped  such  a  dreadful 
death. 

You  heard  just  now  that  James  did  not  behave 
very  kindly  to  those  English  Protestants  who  were 
called  Puritans. 

These  Puritans  were  very  strict  and  solemn 
people  who  thought  it  wrong  to  dress  in  smart, 
or  even  pretty  clothes,  or  to  wear  long  curls  as 
some  of  the  gay  lords  and  ladies,  who  called 
themselves  Cavaliers,  did.  Yes,  even  fine  gentle- 
menj  at  this  time,  wore  long  curls  hanging  over 
their  shoulders,  and  their  clothes  were  made  of 
coloured  velvet  and  silk  and  lace,  and  were  often 
smarter  and  gayer  than  the  ladies'  dresses.  The 
Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  liked  to  see  every  one  in 
sober,  quiet  colours,  and  they  thought  many  things 
wrong  which  were  really  quite  harmless.  They 
wore  their  hair  cropped  quite  close  round  their 
heads,  and  because  of  this,  they  were  often  known 
as  'Roundheads,'  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Cavaliers  whose  locks,  as  I  have  said,  were  long 
and  flowing.  But  though  we  may  agree  that 
they  were  mistaken  in  some  of  their  ways,  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  many  of  them  were  good 
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and  earnest  people,  and  it  was  a  great  pity  and 
very  unfair  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  as 
they  thought  best  in  their  own  churches  and 
chapels. 

At  last  a  great  many  of  them  agreed  to  find 
a  home  in  another  land  where  they  could  act 
as  they  pleased  without  being  interfered  with. 
They  listened  to  the  stories  told  to  them  by 
people  who  had  been  to  America ;  and  it  seemed 
to  them,  that  if  a  number  of  them  sailed  away  in 
a  ship  to  America,  and  made  a  new  home  for 
themselves  there,  they  would  be  better  off  than 
in  England,  where  there  was  so  much  disagreeable 
to  put  up  with. 

One  morning  in  the  year  1620,  a  great  party  of 
Puritans  did  sail  away  from  their  native  land  to 
settle  down  and  begin  a  new  life  in  America.  Their 
ship  was  named  'The  Mayflower.' 

Some  sad  good-byes  were  spoken  and  many 
tears  were  shed,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  on  the 
day  the  Mayflower  was  to  begin  her  voyage 
across  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  *New 
World,'  as  America  was  then  called.  Those 
Puritans  and  their  wives  and  little  children  who 
sailed  in  her,  are  generally  spoken  of  as  'The 
Pilgrim  Fathers.' 

It  was  splendid  and  plucky  of  this  little  band  of 
*  Pilgrim  Fathers '  to  seek  a  new  home  so  far  away, 
where  they  believed  they  could  be  better  men  and 
women  than  they  had  a  chance  of  being  in  Old 
England !     But  depend  upon  it,  many  loving  looks 
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were  cast  upon  the  old  country  from  sad  eyes  on 
the  Mayflower  deck,  as  she  spread  her  sails  and 
started  on  her  voyage. 

It  must  have  been  a  grand  and  touching  sight, 
when  the  *  Pilgrim  Fathers '  who  sailed  in  the 
Mayflower^  landed  in  America,  and  kneeled  down 
on  the  rough,  strange  shore  to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  taking  care  of  them  during  their  long 
voyage  across  the  sea.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
boys,  girls  and  tiny  children  joined  together  in 
one  great  thanksgiving. 

In  America,  we  often  hear  of  'Thanksgiving- Day,' 
and  children  sometimes  have  presents  given  to 
them  when  it  comes  round  each  year,  just  as  those 
in  England  do  on  Christmas  Day. 

Many  were  the  trials  and  hardships  met  with 
by  the  poor  families  when  they  landed  in  their 
far-away  home.  The  part  where  they  settled  was 
named  New  England,  in  loving  remembrance  of 
the  old  country. 

They  bore  their  hardships  and  misfortunes  with 
brave  hearts,  the  strong  ones  cheering  the  weak, 
and  helping  them  to  make  the  best  of  the  new, 
strange  life  that  was  before  them  all. 

In  time  they  learned  to  love  their  new  home. 
Little  new  babies  were  born  and  grew  up  who 
knew  nothing  about  England,  and  the  old  people 
died  when  their  time  came ;  until,  by  degrees,  the 
first  little  band  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ceased  to 
be.  But  their  children,  and  their  children's 
children,  have  since  spread  out  in  all  directions. 
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and  have  gradually  become  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing nation. 

Before  this  chapter  is  ended,  I  am  going  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  way  people  lived  in  the  time 
of  James  the  First. 

Though  many  improvements  had  been  made  in 
England,  some  of  the  old  customs  still  seem  very 
strange  to  us.    For  instance : 

A  knife  for  each  person  was  never  put  upon 
the  table.  The  meat  was  generally  cut  up  in 
small  pieces  on  the  plates,  and  every  one  had  a 
fork  to  eat  it  with ;  but  it  was  quite  usual  to 
stick  the  fork  into  a  large  piece  of  meat  which 
the  carver  had  sliced  off  the  joint,  and  to  take 
bites  at  it. 

Do  try  to  imagine  how  it  would  look  to  see  a 
dinner-party  of  handsomely  dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen  behaving  in  this  manner.  I  should 
certainly  have  preferred  to  have  mine  cut  up,  if 
I  had  lived  in  those  days.  Which  would  you  have 
liked? 

King  James  called  his  eldest  son  *  Baby  Charles ' 
even  when  he  was  quite  grown  up.  Now  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  something  about  the  feast  that 
was  given  when  Baby  Charles  was  christened.  He 
was  really  a  baby  then.  There  is  still  to  be  seen 
a  letter  from  King  James  ordering  some  of  the 
good  things  the  visitors  were  to  have.  You  might 
think  that  the  servants  or  the  housekeepers 
would  have  saved  his  majesty  the  trouble  of 
arranging  the  dinner ;  but  no— James  writes  him- 
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self.  He  wished  for  venison  (that  is  the  flesh  of 
deer),  wild-meat  (that  was  the  flesh  of  the  wild 
boar,  which  was  frequently  hunted  in  England 
then),  Brazil  fowls  (those  were  what  we  now  call 
Turkeys,  which  had  lately  been  brought  into  Eng- 
land from  Brazil,  in  America),  capons  or  English 
fowls,  *  and  such  like.* 

Let  us  hope  that  every  one  of  the  visitors 
invited  had  a  good  appetite  and  enjoyed  the 
feast. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

DEATH  OF  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST.  LITTLE 
OLIVER'S  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  BIG  MONKEY: 
HOW  HE  CAME  SAFELY  OUT  OF  IT 

*Baby  Charles,'  as  James  the  First  used  to  call 
his  eldest  son,  became  King  Charles  the  First,  on 
his  father's  death,  in  the  year  1625.  He  was  then 
twenty-five  years  old.  His  reign  was  a  most 
unfortunate  one.  Though  he  had  a  kind  and 
gentle  heart  he  was  very  unwise  and  mistaken  in 
dealing  with  his  people,  and  therefore  soon  began 
to  find  himself  in  serious  difficulties.  He  thought 
that  the  King  of  England  ought  to  act  exactly  as 
he  pleased,  and  that  the  Parliament  had  no  right 
to  refuse  to  do  anything  he  wished. 

But  kings  cannot  behave  as  they  choose  in  all 
cases.  It  was  this  mistaken  idea  that  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  that  came  upon  poor  King 
Charles  the  First.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
all  about  his  ancestor.  King  John,  who  had  lived 
many,  many  years  before.  John  found  out  that 
he  could  not  have  his  own  way  always :  and,  if 
you  remember,  the  lords  and  the  barons  rose  up 
against  him  and  forced  him  to  sign  Magna  Charta: 
after  that  he  had  to  give  in  to  them  in  many  ways. 

351 
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And  now  King  Charles  had  to  understand  the 
same  thing. 

When  the  Parliament  met  in  King  Charles's 
time,  he  would  command  them  to  do  all  sorts  of 
things  which  they  would  not  agree  to.  He  used 
to  say,  '  But  I  am  the  king,  and  you  must  obey 
me.'  Then  the  gentlemen  of  the  Parliament 
would  refuse  to  do  what  he  asked,  because  they 
did  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  They  used  to  say  to  the  king  (though 
at  first  they  were  quite  polite  about  it),  '  We  meet 
here  to  consult  together  with  you,  and  you  must 
not  feel  that  you  can  arrange  things  just  in  your 
own  way,  unless  we  agree  to  it.' 

This  made  Charles  very  angry,  and  he  would 
answer,  '  Very  well,  then,  you  can  all  go  home.  I 
will  not  talk  to  you  at  all.'  Of  course  they  had 
to  go,  because  it  was  the  king's  business  to  dis- 
miss the  Parliament  when  he  wished  the  talk  to 
be  over.  Charles  did  this  several  times.  When 
he  wanted  money  for  spending  on  ships,  or  for 
governing  the  country,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
he  would  call  the  Parliament  together  to  ask  for 
it:  then  if  they  said  they  thought  it  wiser  to 
spend  it  in  another  way,  Charles  used  to  pack 
them  off  again— and  this,  as  I  say,  happened  very 
often.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  almost  every  one 
became  very  angry  with  the  king.  It  would  be 
quite  useless  to  tell  you  how  these  quarrels  with 
the  Parliament  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last 
scarcely  any  one  took  the  king's  part.    You  may 
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read  all  about  it  in  bigger  history  books  than  this 
when  you  can  understand  it. 

One  friend  Charles  had— a  good  and  brave  man, 
named  Lord  Strafford.  At  first  he  was  a  very 
important  person,  but  soon  the  people  began  to 
believe  he  was  encouraging  King  Charles  in  his 
mistaken  and  foolish  ways,  and  this  was  very 
likely  quite  true.  Strafford  meant  well,  but  like 
Charles,  he  behaved  very  unwisely. 

At  last,  to  Charles's  great  grief,  his  friend.  Lord 
Strafford,  was  sent  to  prison  by  the  angry  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  Charles  could  do  nothing  to  help  him, 
because  he  was  in  such  disgrace  himself.  Then 
came  the  unhappy  news  that  Strafford  had  been 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  king  should  sign  the  order 
for  his  execution. 

You  may  think  how  shocked  and  grieved  King 
Charles  was.  He  knew  that  Strafford  had  been 
put  in  prison  and  was  condemned  to  die  only 
because  he  was  the  faithful  friend  to  the  king; 
and  he  refused  again  and  again  to  sign  the  order 
for  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  longer  the  king 
delayed  the  more  angry  the  Parliament  became 
with  both  the  king  and  Strafford.  It  was  a  terrible 
state  of  things,  and  Strafford  himself  brought  it 
to  an  end.  He  wrote  a  fine,  manly  letter  from 
his  prison  to  King  Charles,  begging  him  to  put 
an  end  to  all  the  trouble  by  consenting  to  his 
death.  What  he  said  in  his  letter  was  something 
like  this : 
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*  Besides  the  love  you  bear  me,  I  know  your 
conscience  tells  you  it  would  be  wrong  to  agree 
to  my  death ;  but  if  I  give  my  free  consent,  that 
will  be  different.  For  your  sake  then,  and  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  I  will  yield  up  my  life  with 
all  imaginable  cheerfulness.' 

Do  you  not  think  that  Strafford  must  have 
been  a  very  fine  man,  whatever  mistakes  he 
may  have  made  in  his  behaviour  to  the  Parlia- 
ment ? 

After  this,  Charles  gave  way,  and  signed  the 
order  for  his  friend's  execution.  I  really  do  not 
think  he  could  help  himself,  and  I  am  sure,  all 
throughout,  in  the  terrible  times  that  followed,  he 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

Lord  Strafford  was  beheaded  and  the  king 
seemed  quite  stricken  down  with  grief.  For 
many  months  he  could  not  rouse  himself  from 
his  melancholy  thoughts ;  and  meanwhile  the 
Parliament  did  pretty  much  as  they  pleased, 
without  asking  the  king  to  interfere.  But  matters 
could  not  go  on  like  that  for  ever.  Having  be- 
headed Strafford  as  a  traitor,  that  is,  a  person  who 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  they  decided  that  the 
king  was  a  traitor  too :  they  said  the  Parliament 
wished  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and 
any  one  who  would  not  obey  the  laws  made  by  the 
Parliament  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
deserved  to  die.  And  so  at  last.  King  Charles 
himself  was  condemned  to  die.  After  being 
imprisoned  in  several  places  in  the  kingdom,  he 
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him  thanks  for  his  share  in  condemning  King 
Charles  to  lose  his  life.  Others  again  look  upon 
the  poor  king  as  a  badly-used  man,  and  he  has 
frequently  been  spoken  of  as  '  King  Charles,  the 
Martyr.'  The  window  in  Whitehall,  from  which 
King  Charles  stepped  out  to  his  execution,  is  still 
to  be  seen. 

Whether  the  execution  of  the  king  was  right  or 
wrong,  is  a  question  we  grown-ups  cannot  quite 
make  up  our  minds  about  to  this  day :  so  you  will 
have  to  wait  until  you  are  quite  big  before  you 
really  understand  it  all,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  for  yourself. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  very  remarkable  man. 
Even  those  who  think  he  acted  badly  in  bringing 
about  the  death  of  Charles,  were  obliged  to  agree 
that  he  was  clever,  and  was  of  the  greatest  use 
to  his  country.  As  long  as  he  remained  Protector 
he  kept  things  in  very  good  order,  and  checked 
the  frequent  quarrels  between  the  Roundheads,  or 
closely  cropped  Puritans,  and  the  Cavaliers— he 
himself  was  one  of  the  most  important  Puritans. 
Some  writers  tell  us  that  he  had  wished  with 
several  others,  to  leave  home  when  very  young 
and  join  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England. 
These  expeditions  to  America  never  pleased 
Charles  the  First.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  any 
of  his  subjects  forsaking  their  native  land,  and 
when  he  was  told  about  the  plan  he  put  a  stop  to 
it  at  once.  If  this  is  true,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  king  had  good  reason  afterwards,  to  be 
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sorry  he  had  prevented  Oliver  from  leaving  the 
kingdom. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  grim,  stern,  gloomy- 
looking  man,  and  there  is  little  to  say  about  him 
which  can  be  called  amusing.  Some  writers  have 
related  a  funny  little  story  about  him,  but  though 
we  know  part  of  it  is  true,  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
it  all.  I  shall  tell  you  it,  however,  because  after 
all  this  gloomy  business  about  the  poor  king,  we 
really  do  want  something  amusing  to  cheer  us 
up  a  little.  So  you  shall  hear  about  a  sort  of 
.accident  that  happened  to  Oliver  when  he  was 
quite  a  baby,  and  had  been  taken  by  his  parents 
on  a  visit  to  his  grandfather,  who  lived  at  Hitchen- 
broke. 

It  was  summer-time,  and  all  the  windows  and 
doors  were  left  open.  Baby  Oliver  had  been 
hushed  to  sleep  by  his  kind  nurse  who  put  him 
carefully  in  his  cradle,  forgetting,  however,  to 
shut  the  bedroom  door  after  her.  Then  she 
went  down  to  the  kitchen  to  have  a  chat  with 
the  other  servants,  thinking  the  baby  was  hav- 
ing a  sound  sleep  in  his  comfortable  little  bed. 
Now  it  happened  that  one  of  the  grooms  in  the 
place  owned  a  large,  mischievous  monkey,  which 
was  generally  kept  tied  up  in  the  stable.  The 
monkey's  name  was  Jacko.  On  this  very  day 
master  Jacko  broke  the  rope  that  tied  him  up, 
and  wandered  about  the  garden  playing  all  sorts 
of  tricks  with  the  flowers  and  plants,  and  climbing 
up  the  apple-tree  to  help  himself  to  apples. 
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Jacko  soon  spied  out  that  the  front  door  of  the 
house  stood  wide  open,  and  as  there  happened  to 
be  no  one  about  to  drive  him  away,  he  went  upstairs. 
Nobody  was  there  either. 

^Nobody,'  did  I  say?  Oh  yes,  somebody  was 
there— a  little  'somebody,'  peacefully  sleeping  in 
his  tiny  bed  !     Little  baby  Oliver. 

The  monkey  had  often  seen  nurse  carrying  the 
baby  about  the  garden,  and  in  an  instant  he 
leaned  over  the  cradle,  and,  lifting  the  child  up 
in  his  strong  arms,  rushed  helter-skelter  down 
the  stairs  with  him  into  the  garden,  where  a 
servant  happened  to  catch  sight  of  him  running 
round  the  corner  of  the  house. 

Jacko  knew  quite  well  he  was  being  naughty, 
but  he  was  determined  to  have  all  the  fun  he 
could.  Clutching  the  baby  tightly,  he  scrambled 
first  on  to  a  high  wall,  and  then  on  to  the  very 
roof  of  the  house.  Meantime  the  servant  had 
given  the  alarm,  and  every  one  came  crowding 
into  the  garden.  I  can  imagine  the  scene ! 
Servants,  grooms,  stable-boys,  the  horrified  father 
and  mother  of  the  child,  the  poor  old  grandfather 
and  grandmother,— all  joining  together  in  a  wild 
chase  after  the  wicked  Jacko !  And  Jacko  grin- 
ning and  chattering  and  showing  his  teeth,  while 
he  hopped  about  and  dandled  the  baby  as  if  he 
had  been  a  nurse  all  his  life !  It  was  a  terrible 
moment !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible to  throw  anything  at  him — that  might  have 
hit  the  baby  instead  of  the  monkey — besides,  as 
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monkeys  always  copy  what  they  see  others  do, 
who  could  say  ?— he  might,  in  return,  have  thrown 
the  baby  at  the  heads  of  the  frightened  crowd 
below!  What  a  piece  of  business  that  would 
have  been !  At  last,  some  wise  person  thought 
of  the  best  plan.  He  made  all  the  excited  people 
go  back  quietly  into  the  house  again,  hoping 
that  when  all  was  quiet  Jacko  would  carry  back 
the  baby  and  put  it  in  its  bed  again.  And  this  was 
exactly  what  happened.  Jacko  scrambled  down 
from  the  roof  again,  as  only  a  monkey  can  scramble, 
and  whether  he  was  tired  of  his  joke,  or  was  really 
sensible  enough  not  to  hurt  the  child,  I  cannot  say. 
Anyhow,  it  was  discovered  safe  and  sound  in  its 
own  bed  again  to  the  joy  of  its  delighted  friends. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  true  that  a  big  monkey,  or 
baboon,  did  run  off  with  the  baby,  because  a 
relation  of  the  family  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rest  of  the 
story  may  have  been  something  like  what  I  have 
described. 

The  time,  during  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
Lord  Protector  of  England,  is  called  'The  Com- 
monwealth'—a  long  name  this,  but  it  only  means 
the  common  well-being,  or  happiness  of  every- 
body. 

For  eleven  years  no  king  or  queen  reigned  in 
England. 

You  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  eldest 
son  of  poor  Charles  the  First  did  not  try  to  be 
king  now  that  his  father  was  dead.     He,  too,  was 
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named  Charles.  He  spent  some  months  in  Scot- 
land, and  some  of  his  friends  were  kind  to  him, 
but  he  was  often  in  very  great  danger,  for  if  his 
enemies  had  caught  him  they  would  have  put 
him  in  prison  at  once.  His  enemies,  of  course, 
were  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  were  offered  a 
reward  if  they  could  catch  the  young  prince  in 
England  or  Scotland.  Charles  had  many  adven- 
tures while  he  was  hiding  in  England  which  he 
tells  us  about  himself. 

One  of  them  is  very  interesting.  He  was 
wandering  about  a  wood  with  a  faithful  friend, 
when  they  saw  in  the  distance  some  soldiers 
coming  quickly  towards  the  spot  where  the  prince 
and  his  friend  was  standing  under  a  very  large 
oak-tree.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost — as  quick 
as  lightning  first  Charles,  and  then  his  friend, 
climbed  up  the  tree,  which  was  fortunately  a 
very  thick  one,  and  hid  themselves  among  the 
branches.  On  came  Cromwell's  soldiers  chatting 
carelessly  as  they  walked.  Strangely  enough, 
they  were  talking  about  the  young  Prince  Charles, 
and  were  wondering  if  he  was  still  in  England 
or  whether  he  had  escaped  over  the  sea.  How 
astonished  they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
known  that  he  was  at  that  moment  peeping 
down  at  them  from  between  the  leaves !  As  for 
Charles  and  his  friend,  I  am  sure  they  must  have 
held  their  breath,  and  their  hearts  must  have  gone 
pit-a-pat  when  the  soldiers  paused  for  a  moment 
under  the  big  tree. 
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They  got  safely  off,  however,  and  for  a  long  while 
afterwards,  Charles  and  his  subjects  used  to  wear 
a  sprig  of  oak  stuck  in  their  coats,  every  year  when 
that  day  came  round. 

I  say  'his  subjects,'  for  Charles  did,  in  the  end, 
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Peeping  doivn  at  them  betiveen  the  lea-ves 


get  the  better  of  his  enemies  and  become  King 
of  England.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  came 
about. 

When  Cromwell  died,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it 
was  he  who  had  been  so  clever  in  keeping  things 
in  order.     They  made  his  son,  Richard,  Protector 
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after  his  father,  but  Richard  was  no  good  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  at  last 
declared  he  would  try  to  do  so  no  longer.  He 
wished  to  be  let  alone,  preferring  to  live  a  quiet 
life  in  private,  for  which  he  felt  he  was  more 
suited.  He  did  not  even  Hke  being  talked  about, 
and  for  that  reason  he  changed  his  name,  living 
comfortably  in  the  country  and  calling  himself 
Mr.  Clark,  instead  of  Cromwell,  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

Then  the  people  began  to  wish  for  a  king  again  ; 
and  those  who  had  always  been  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  who  were  called  Royalists,  were  no 
longer  afraid  to  speak  out. 

A  message  was  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  then  staying  in  Holland,  that  if  he  would 
come  to  England  he  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
people. 

Charles  readily  agreed,  but  he  thought,  to  make 
matters  quite  safe,  that  they  ought  to  send  some 
important  people  to  escort  him  to  his  kingdom. 
And  so  they  did.  A  party  of  gentlemen  set  off  for 
Holland  immediately,  and  invited  him  formally  to 
return  with  them  to  London. 

He  did  so,  and  was  received  everywhere  with 
the  greatest  joy ;  being  crowned  in  May,  in  the 
year  1660. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  TERRIBLE  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
DURING  THE  TIME  OF  THE  GREAT  PLAGUE 
AND  THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  LONDON 

The  welcome  promised  to  Charles  Stuart  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  hearty  one.  His  return  to  be 
England's  king  is  known  as  *  The  Restoration ' — 
or  the  time  when  he  was  restored  to  his  people 
after  his  wanderings  abroad. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  choose  the  wisest 
men  he  could  find  to  help  him  to  govern  his 
kingdom.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  a  mistake  to  say  '  to 
help  him,'  for  Charles  never  did  very  much  himself 
in  attending  to  the  serious  duties  of  a  king.  He 
was  very  anxious  that  the  Parliament  should  be 
pleased  and  satisfied,  and  that  was  natural 
enough,  seeing  that  his  father  had  been  so  un- 
fortunate in  his  quarrels  with  them. 

Charles  the  Second  had  no  wish  to  lose  his 
head,  and  was  content  to  let  his  ministers  do  very 
much  as  they  pleased. 

Another  reason  for  his  easy  ways  was  that  he 
really  did  not  care  how  things  went,  so  long  as 
he  had  plenty  of  fun  and  amusement,  and  could 
spend  all  his  time  merry-making  and  idling  with 
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his  friends,  most  of  whom  were  selfish  and  worth- 
less men  and  women.  This  was  a  great  pity. 
Charles  was  known  as  the  '  Merrie  Monarch,'  and 
those  people  who  had  grown  very  tired  of  the 
Puritans,  with  their  cropped  hair,  and  long 
serious  faces,  were  delighted  to  have  a  king  who 
led  the  way  in  all  kinds  of  sports  and  pleasures, 
and  who  was  really  good-natured,  bright,  witty 
and  amusing.  It  was  well  he  was  clever  enough 
to  make  a  good  choice  of  ministers  to  look  after 
his  kingdom,  for  he  interfered  very  little  with 
what  they  chose  to  do.  He  lived  a  gay  life, 
pleasing  his  companions  by  his  light-hearted  and 
amusing  ways,  and  often  making  them  laugh  at 
the  witty  and  funny  things  he  said. 

One  day  they  were  all  joking  about  the  words 
that  ought  to  be  written  on  their  tombstones 
after  they  were  dead.  A  gentleman,  knowing 
that  the  good-natured  king  was  not  easily 
offended,  said  that  he  had  thought  of  the  very 
thing  to  write  over  Charles's  grave  when  he  was 
dead. 

These  were  the  lines  he  wrote : 

*  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord,  the  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  rehes  on. 
He  never  said  a  foolish  thing— 
But  he  never  did  a  wise  one  I ' 

Charles  laughed  heartily  when  he  read  the 
verse,  saying  it  was  quite  true — *  I  never  do  say 
foolish  things,'  he  declared ;  *  and  as  for  the  wise 
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things,  I  leave  those  for  my  ministers  to  do  ! '  So 
he  was  quite  ready  to  join  in  the  laugh  against 
himself. 

Charles  was  very  fond  of  a  particular  kind  of 
little  dog,  and  his  pets  were  always  to  be  seen 
running  about  by  his  side,  or  sleeping  in  his  arms. 
We  see  the  descendants  of  those  dogs  still ;  they 
are  called  *  King  Charles  Spaniels '  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  king.  Dear  little  fluffy  things  they 
are,  too,  with  long,  silky  ears,  and  soft,  gentle 
brown  eyes.     I  dare  say  you  have  noticed  them. 

King  Charles  the  Second  had  a  wife,  whose 
quiet,  sober  ways  did  not  suit  the  *  Merrie 
Monarch,'  and  he  took  much  less  notice  of  her 
than  he  did  of  his  pet  dogs  !  She  was  a  princess 
from  Portugal,  and  she  had  no  children ;  so  that 
the  king's  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  was 
heir  to  the  crown.  James  was  not  a  great 
favourite  with  the  people.  He  was  known  to  be 
a  Catholic,  and  you  remember  the  English  had 
determined  not  to  have  any  king  but  a  Protestant 
one. 

However,  while  Charles  was  on  the  throne, 
nobody  talked  about  the  next  king.  It  was 
enough  to  spend  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  in  feasting  and  card-playing  and  merry- 
making ;  and  no  one  cared  to  bother  about  who 
would  reign  next.  For  Charles  set  a  bad  example 
to  all  his  people,  and  very  few  of  them  seemed  to 
live  steady,  serious  and  sensible  lives. 

A  very  dreadful  calamity  happened  in  England, 
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more  particularly  in  London,  when  Charles  was 
king,  and  for  a  time  all  the  gaiety  and  pleasure- 
making  was  forgotten.  A  terrible  illness  broke 
out  among  the  people.  It  was  called  the  Plague, 
and  one  shocking  thing  about  it  was  that  it  was 
very  catching,  and  spread  quickly  from  person  to 
person,  and  from  house  to  house. 

It  had  been  known  before  in  England,  for,  in  a 
smaller  way,  it  had  more  than  once  occurred, 
causing  great  misery;  but  never  until  the  year 
1665,  in  Charles's  reign,  had  it  been  so  violent  and 
terrible. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  what 
sufferings  the  people  went  through.  It  lasted 
nearly  a  year,  and  during  that  time,  more  than 
ninety  thousand  people  died  of  it.  It  was  the 
cause  of  great  misery  in  all  ways,  for  thousands 
of  people  left  London,  hoping  to  escape  the 
Plague  by  going  to  the  country,  and  many  of 
them  were  in  such  a  state  of  fright,  and  so 
anxious  to  hurry  away,  that  they  left  their 
servants  behind.  These  poor  men  and  women 
could  not  find  any  new  employment  among  those 
who  still  remained,  and  so  wandered  about  in  a 
starving  condition,  perhaps  even  themselves 
suffering  from  the  complaint.  Trade  and  business 
were  all  upset  too.  The  shopkeepers  had  a 
dreadful  time  of  it ;  half  their  customers  had 
hurried  away,  and  many  others  had  died  of  the 
Plague ;  besides  that,  the  tradespeople  themselves 
caught  it  and  died,   or  could  not  attend  to  the 
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little  business  there  was  to  be  done.  The  suffer- 
ing's of  all  the  people  were  shocking-,  many  of  the 
poor  creatures  dying  in  the  street  of  starvation, 
even  if  they  had  escaped  the  Plague. 
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Many  of  the  poor  creatures  dying  in  the  street 


People  were  afraid  of  taking  any  strangers  into 
their  houses  lest  they  should  catch  the  dreadful 
disease. 

There  is  no  chance  that  such  a  terrible  thing- 
should  happen  again  in  England,  because  people 
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are  wiser  now,  and  know  how  necessary  it  is  that 
houses  and  streets,  and  their  own  bodies  should 
be  kept  clean  and  wholesome,  if  they  wish  to 
prevent  such  an  illness  as  that  from  breaking  out 
among  them.  But  in  old  times,  these  things 
were  not  properly  understood,  even  by  the  doctors. 
Some  of  the  streets  in  London  were  then  in  a 
shocking  state  of  dirt  and  disorder  with  the  wooden 
houses  badly  built  and  crowded  together ;  it  was 
no  wonder  the  ooor  people  lost  their  lives  by 
thousands.  But  at  all  events,  the  '  Great  Plague,' 
as  it  is  called,  taught  those  who  lived  through  it 
a  few  useful  lessons  which  they  never  forgot. 
Since  that  time  people  have  gradually  become 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  every 
sort  of  cleanliness ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall 
grow  still  wiser  as  the  years  go  by,  and  find  out 
many  other  ways  of  keeping  healthy  and  well. 

To  do  King  Charles  justice,  he  was  very  much 
grieved  at  the  sufferings  of  his  poor  subjects,  and 
helped  them  as  much  as  he  possibly  could.  For 
a  long  while  he  paid  a  thousand  pounds  a  week 
to  some  good  men  who  had  got  up  a  subscription 
for  the  sufferers ;  and  he  did  deny  himself  many 
of  his  pleasures  and  amusements  while  there  was 
known  to  be  such  misery  in  the  land. 

We  must  also  not  forget  to  mention  the  name 
of  a  very  good  Lord  Mayor  of  London  who  lived 
then,  and  who  actually  gave  away  every  penny  he 
had  in  the  world  (and  he  had  been  rather  a  rich 
man)  to  help  the  poor  sufferers.    This  good  Lord 
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Mayor  was  named  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  he 
deserves  to  be  better  remembered  than  he  is. 

At  last  there  came  a  change  for  the  better ;  the 
dreadful  Plague  seemed  to  be  passing  away  out 
of  the  land,  and  people  began  to  hope  that  it 
would  soon  leave  them  altogether.  Those  who 
were  away  wondered  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  London,  and  many  were 
about  to  do  so  when  another  very  unfortunate 
thing  happened.  A  great  fire  broke  out  in  the 
city,  where  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood, 
and  as  I  have  told  you,  were  much  too  crowded 
together.  Nobody  knew  exactly  how  the  fire 
began,  but  when  once  it  was  started  the  wind 
blew  the  flames  from  one  house  to  another,  and 
no  one  was  able  to  put  them  out.  Fortunately, 
very  few  people  were  burnt,  because  they  were 
not,  after  the  beginning  of  it,  taken  by  surprise ; 
but  it  was  a  sad  sight  for  the  Londoners  to  see  all 
their  property  burning  up  before  their  eyes,  while 
nothing  could  be  done  to  save  it. 

The  fire  raged  for  several  days  and  nights, 
spreading  in  all  directions,  and  it  is  said  that  at 
least  13,000  houses  and  eighty-four  churches  were 
destroyed  by  it.  Again  we  must  praise  the  king 
and  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York ;  for  they 
did  what  they  could  to  help,  and  gave  all  the 
money  they  could  afford  to  relieve  those  poor 
people  who  were  in  distress,  having  lost  all  their 
goods  and  property. 

After   it    had    done   more   damage  than    it    is 
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possible  to  describe,  the  fire  began  to  grow  less, 
and  at  length  was  extinguished.  There  were 
many  alarms  that  it  was  bursting  out  again  here 
and  there  for  some  days  afterwards ;  but  at  last 
there  was  no  more  reason  to  fear,  for  the  great 
fire  of  London  had  really  and  truly  burnt  itself  out. 

A  gentleman  named  Evelyn,  who  lived  then  and 
kept  a  diary  (that  is  a  book  in  which  he  wrote 
down  all  that  happened  to  him  every  day),  has 
described  the  dreadful  state  of  London  then.  He 
says  that  before  the  fire  was  really  out,  he  walked 
about  the  part  of  the  town  he  had  known  quite 
well  in  former  times,  but  it  had  become  such  a 
desolate,  ruined  place  that  he  did  not  know 
whereabouts  he  was,  and  could  not  for  a  long 
time  find  his  way  home.  The  ground  was  still 
so  hot  that  the  soles  of  his  shoes  were  black- 
ened and  burned  when  he  walked  in  the  road. 
As  for  the  pavement  it  gave  out  such  a  heat 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tread  on  it.  (There 
was  very  little  pavement  of  any  kind  in  those 
days,  but  there  must  have  been  some,  here  and 
there,  I  suppose.)  Mr.  Evelyn,  after  trying  to 
describe  it,  writes : 

^God  grant  mine  eyes  may  never  again  behold 
10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame  ;  the  shrieking  of 
women  and  children,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of 
towers,  houses  and  churches,  was  like  an  hideous 
storm,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  inflamed 
that  at  the  last,  one  was  not  able  to  approach 
or  go  near  to  it.' 
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In  London  a  very  tall  high  building-  called  the 
Monument  is  built  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
fire  ceased,  to  remind  people  of  that  terrible  time. 
There  are  a  great  many  steps  to  go  up,  but  when 
you  are  at  the  top  a  very  fine  view  is  to  be 
seen. 

And  now  you  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
though  many  thousands  of  poor  people  were  made 
sad  and  desolate  from  the  burning  of  their  homes 
and  of  everything  they  had  in  the  world,  we  must 
not  say  that,  in  the  end,  the  Great  Fire  was  a 
bad  thing  for  London,  though  indeed  it  seemed  so 
at  the  time. 

The  good  that  it  did  was  this :  it  destroyed 
all  the  dirty,  unhealthy,  wooden  houses,  with 
windows  that  were  not  made  to  open  for  fresh 
air  to  come  in  ;  it  burnt  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
dirt  which  had  caused  so  much  of  the  sickness 
and  trouble;  and  it  forced  the  people  to  put  up 
other  houses  which  were  very  much  better  built, 
besides  being  cleaner  and  fresher  than  the  old 
ones.  In  many  places  bricks  were  used  instead 
of  wood,  and  people  were  able  to  live  cleaner  and 
healthier  lives  than  had  been  possible,  before  the 
crowded,  dirty  old  wooden  houses  had  been  burnt 
down. 

Since  that  time  London  has  never  suffered  from 
the  Plague,  for  the  great  fire  seemed  to  burn 
and  clear  away  all  the  remains  of  it ;  and  though 
it  was  years  before  the  city  began  to  look  cheerful 
and   prosperous    again,  we  cannot    help  feeling 
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that,  thanks  to  the  great  fire,  the  EngHsh  have 
become  healthier  and  a  cleaner  people. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  London  a  great  poet, 
named  John  Milton,  who  wrote,  besides  other 
books,  a  beautiful  poem  called  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
which  made  him  very  celebrated.  I  told  you  that 
the  people  who  could  afford  to  go,  left  town  while 
the  terrible  sickness  was  about  and  went  to  live 
in  the  country  till  London  should  be  healthy  again. 
The  poet,  John  Milton,  hastened  with  his  family 
away  from  London.  In  a  pretty  village  in 
Buckinghamshire  called  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  is  the 
little  house  to  which  John  Milton  went  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  when  the  great  Plague  was 
at  its  worst.  It  is  a  charming  old  cottage  stand- 
ing in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  garden  where  are 
blooming,  in  the  summer-time,  all  sorts  of  sweet, 
old  English  flowers— stocks  and  wallflowers  and 
sweet  Williams  and  snap-dragons.  There  is  a 
long  gravel  path  in  front  of  a  low  window,  where 
the  poet  used  to  walk  up  and  down  thinking 
about  his  poetry  which  he  would  dictate  to  his 
daughter  who  sat  at  the  window.  To  dictate, 
you  know,  means  to  say  words  for  some  one 
else  to  write  down.  Poor  John  Milton  could  not 
write  his  beautiful  thoughts  himself  for  he  was 
quite  blind !  but  I  dare  say  he  was  thankful  to 
have  a  kind,  loving  daughter  to  write  them  for 
him. 

One  thing  about  John  Milton  which  I  like  to 
think  about  was  his  great  fondness  for  flowers. 
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Although  he  could  not  see  them,  he  was  able 
to  tell  one  from  another  by  the  scent,  and  by 
gently  feeling  it.  Sometimes  people  would  come 
and  ask  him  about  a  flower  that  was  new  to  them, 
and  John  Milton  could  generally  tell  them  its 
name.  How  strange  it  was  that  a  blind  man 
should  know  more  about  the  flowers  than  a  man 
who  could  see ! 

Milton  was  a  Puritan,  and  wore  plain  black 
or  brown  clothes,  keeping  his  hair  cut  short  as 
all  the  Roundheads  did. 

As  for  the  Cavaliers,  we  know  very  well  what 
they  looked  like,  for  these  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  been  very  fond  of  having  their  portraits 
painted,  and  many  of  these  still  remain,  and  are 
to  be  seen  in  picture  galleries  or  in  private 
houses. 

The  fashionable  people  dressed  like  the  French 
as  much  as  they  could.  If  the  ladies  had  chosen 
to  make  themselves  smart,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  natural;  for  ladies  are  generally  supposed 
to  take  more  interest  in  dress  than  gentlemen, 
but  it  was  really  the  gentlemen  who  made  the 
most  fuss  about  their  clothes  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuart  kings. 

They  wore  bright-coloured  velvets  and  silks, 
and  deep  ruffles  of  lace,  not  only  at  their  wrists 
and  necks,  but  at  their  knees  as  well,  and  the  gay 
bunches  of  ribbons  and  long  sweeping  feathers 
in  their  hats  look  very  fine  in  the  pictures.  They 
must  have  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  one  would 
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think,  and  in  the  days  when  there  were  no 
omnibuses,  nor  cabs,  nor  even  umbrellas  would 
often  get  spoiled  by  the  rain  when  these  fine 
gentlemen  were  caught  in  a  sudden  shower  at  a 
distance  from  their  homes. 

You  have  heard  of  the  long  flowing  curls  which 
the  gentlemen  always  wore  and  which  the  Puritans 
so  much  disliked  to  see.  These  locks,  or  love- 
locks, as  they  were  called,  were  not  the  Cavaliers' 
own  hair;  they  generally  wore  wigs,  very  large 
and  heavy,  and,  one  would  think,  terribly  hot  and 
uncomfortable  in  the  summer-time. 

Some  costumes,  which  ladies  wore,  were  curious 
but  not  at  all  ugly,  and  they,  too,  had  beautiful 
silks  and  satins  for  their  dresses.  One  very 
strange  fashion  they  had  which  lasted  for  many 
years,  though  we  never  see  such  a  thing  now : 
they  used  to  stick  on  to  their  faces  with  gum, 
little  pieces  of  black  silk  shaped  in  all  sorts  of 
queer  ways.  They  were  round,  or  square,  or 
diamond-shaped ;  some  even  cut  fancifully  into 
the  form  of  birds,  or  flowers,  all  quite,  quite  little. 
Others  were  more  extraordinary  still,  being  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a  tiny  coach  and  horses  !  They  were 
always  black,  and  were  called  '  patches.' 

You  will  wonder  how  such  a  strange  fashion 
came  about.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  for  certain,  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  once  read  in  a  French 
book  about  it. 

It  was  said  that  a  very  fine  lady,  who  was  much 
admired  in  Paris  by  all  her  friends,  was  going  to 
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a  large  ball.  When  she  was  getting  ready  to  go, 
she  noticed  on  her  chin  an  ugly  spot,  or  little 
pimple,  which  she  hid  by  a  piece  of  black  plaster. 
She  then  thought  that  the  little  spot  of  black 
plaster  made  her  face  look  prettier,  though  she 
hardly  knew  why ;  so  she  put  another  patch  just 
by  her  eyebrow. 
The  people,  who  saw  her  at  the  ball,  knowing 


She  put  another  patch  just  by  her  eyebroiu 


nothing  about  the  pimple,  believed  it  was  a  new 
fashion  coming  in  which  they  had  not  heard  of 
before,  and  as  they  often  tried  to  copy  what  this 
lovely  lady  wore,  the  next  thing  was  that  many 
of  the  ladies  in  Paris  appeared  with  black  patches 
on  their  faces,  thinking  they  were  quite  in  the 
fashion ! 

This  story  is  rather  amusing  even  if  it  is  not 
true. 
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Charles  the  Second  did  not  live  to  be  very  old. 
He  was  about  fifty-five  when  he  died,  and  as  he 
and  his  queen  had  no  children,  his  brother  James, 
Duke  of  York,  became  King  of  England,  in  the 
year  1685. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI 

SHOWS  HOW  A  WICKED  JUDGE  WAS  PUNISHED 
AS  HE  DESERVED,  AND  HOW  A  LITTLE  BABY 
BROUGHT  TROUBLE  TO  ITS  PARENTS 

When  James,  Duke  of  York,  became  king  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  he  had  to  swear, 
before  he  could  be  crowned,  that  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  that  he  would  do  his  very  best 
to  keep  England  a  Protestant  country.  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  this  was  only  a  sort  of  ceremony 
and  that  afterwards  he  would  be  able  to  do  as  he 
pleased.     It  turned  out  that  he  was  quite  wrong. 

Though  he  soon  showed  the  people  that  he 
meant  to  favour  the  Catholics  in  every  possible 
way,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  subjects  did  not 
mean  to  put  up  with  all  the  changes  he  wished  to 
make. 

We  need  not  blame  King  James  the  Second  for 
wishing  to  make  England  a  Catholic  country 
again.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  people  would  be 
happier  and  better  for  it;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  was  very  insincere  of  him  to 
pretend  to  be  a  Protestant  before  he  was  crowned, 
and  afterwards  to  take  quite  another  side. 

Not  only  that,  it  showed  that  he  was  not  very 
378 
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wise  even  to  try  to  do  away  with  the  religion 
which  it  was  easy  to  see  had  become  very  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  English  men  and  woman. 

The  fact  is  that  James  was,  in  his  way,  quite  as 
bigoted  as  Mary  Tudor,  who  had  struggled  so 
hard  to  make  England  a  Catholic  country  many 
years  before ;  she  did  not  succeed  any  more  than 
James  the  Second  did. 

James  was  not  a  very  wise  man :  not  half  so 
clever  as  his  thoughtless,  easy-going  brother 
Charles,  who,  in  spite  of  his  careless,  pleasure- 
loving  nature,  had  really  plenty  of  good  sense 
when  he  chose  to  use  it,  and  knew  better  than  to 
make  his  subjects  dislike  him  by  interfering  with 
them  more  than  was  necessary. 

People  used  to  say  of  the  two  brothers  Charles 
and  James,  that  *  Charles  could  if  he  would ;  but 
that  James  would  if  he  could.'  What  they  meant 
was  that  if  Charles  chose  he  could  do  almost 
anything ;  but  that  James  was  always  wishing  to 
do  what  he  was  not  able  to  do. 

At  all  events  James  was  much  more  in  earnest 
than  Charles,  who  was  not  religious  at  all ;  though 
in  his  heart  he  was  also  more  of  a  Catholic  than 
a  Protestant.  Only  he  cared  so  little  about  any 
religion  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
say  anything  at  all  about  it  to  his  subjects ;  all  he 
wanted  was  to  get  on  well  with  them  and  have  a 
good  time. 

James  the  Second  was  fifty-two  years  old  when 
he  was  crowned  King  of  England.     He  had  two 
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grown-up  daughters  who  were  both  married. 
The  eldest,  the  Princess  Mary,  lived  in  Holland 
with  her  husband  (who  was  also  her  cousin) 
called  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  a 
Protestant  prince,  and  King  James  was  never 
particularly  fond  of  him.  James's  other  daughter, 
Anne,  had  married  a  Prince  of  Denmark  named 
George.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  had  nothing 
very  important  to  do  in  his  own  country,  so 
instead  of  taking  the  Princess  Anne  to  live  in 
Denmark,  they  stayed  in  England  instead — he 
and  Anne  always  living  in  the  Royal  palace  with 
her  father,  James  the  Second.  Anne's  mother 
had  been  dead  for  some  time,  but  her  father  had 
married  another  wife,  who  until  that  time  had 
had  no  children. 

James  was  very  sorry  he  had  no  son.  He  did 
not  get  on  very  well  with  his  daughter  Mary  and 
her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  Mary,  who  was  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  should  come  after  him,  because  she  would 
certainly  be  a  Protestant  queen. 

Anne  was  the  daughter  who,  as  I  have  said, 
had  always  lived  with  him,  and  he  would  have 
preferred  her  to  be  queen  after  him  rather  than 
Mary.  But  what  he  would  have  liked  best  of  all 
would  be  to  have  a  little  boy  of  his  own  whom  he 
could  bring  up  as  a  Catholic,  and  who  would  be 
king  when  his  father  should  die. 

Very  few  people  in  England  cared  for  King 
James,  but  they  were  very  unwilling  to  quarrel 
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seriously  with  him.  So  many  had  been  sorry, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  mend  matters,  that  his 
father,  Charles  the  First,  had  been  beheaded. 
They  said  *  Let  us  wait ;  we  will  take  care  not  to 
do  anything  again  we  shall  be  sorry  for  after- 
wards. The  king  will  not  live  for  ever,  and  when 
he  dies,  and  his  daughter  Mary  becomes  our 
queen,  all  this  trouble  about  religion  will  be  at 
an  end ;  for  we  know  that  she  and  her  husband 
are  Protestants.' 

So  they  tried  to  be  very  patient  although  they 
often  had  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with. 

There  was  a  wicked  man  living  in  the  reign  of 
King  James,  called  Judge  Jeffreys,  who  made 
himself  hated  by  everybody  in  the  land.  He  used 
to  boast  about  the  terrible  punishments  he  always 
gave  to  the  poor  prisoners  he  had  to  judge ;  and 
he  would  condemn  people  to  be  put  to  death  even 
when  they  had  been  guilty  of  very  trifling  faults. 
His  name  is  always  remembered  and  detested  by 
Englishmen  to  this  day.  I  fear  James  did  not 
check  this  bad  man  in  his  shameful  conduct,  in 
spite  of  many  complaints  that  were  made  about 
him.  But  Jeffreys  was  a  Catholic,  and  so  James 
used  to  favour  him ;  for  it  was  always  the  poor 
Protestants  who  were  ill-treated  by  him.  It  was 
quite  useless  to  complain,  for  the  king  would  be 
sure  to  take  the  part  of  the  Judge  if  there  were 
any  dispute. 

For  some  time,  then,  the  people  had  to  put  up 
with  much  horrible  injustice.    Several  desperate 
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men,  whose  friends  had  suffered  from  Judge 
Jeffreys'  cruelties,  tried  to  shoot  the  wicked  man  ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  for  the  plans  to  kill  him 
always  failed,  and  those  who  were  mixed  up  in 
them  were  caught  and  put  to  death. 

The  fact  is  that  James  was  a  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted man  himself,  in  the  way  he  dealt  with 
prisoners ;  so  it  did  not  make  him  angry  to  hear 
about  the  wicked  doings  of  Judge  Jeffreys, 
especially  as  the  people  who  were  ill-treated  were 
always  Protestants. 

James  had  a  grown-up  nephew  called  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  if  I  told  you  how  cruelly  this 
poor  man  was  treated  by  the  king's  orders  you 
would  be  shocked  and  disgusted.  It  is  true  that 
Monmouth  deserved  to  be  punished,  for  he  fought 
against  James,  and  wished  the  people  to  get  rid 
of  their  king,  and  let  Monmouth  reign  instead. 
This  was  'high  treason'  (I  have  already  ex- 
plained to  you  that  this  means  a  sin  against  the 
Highest  in  the  land),  and  perhaps  Monmouth 
ought  to  have  been  put  to  death,  but  that  was  no 
excuse  for  the  shameful  treatment  he  received 
from  his  uncle,  the  king. 

It  is  very  unpleasant  to  think  about  cruelty  and 
unkindness,  so  I  shall  not  tell  you  any  more  about 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  now,  though  you  will  read 
of  his  doings  when  you  are  older.  But  I  will  just 
say  that  no  one  who  knows  about  the  cruel  way  in 
which  his  uncle  behaved  to  him,  could  ever  have 
the  least  liking  for  James  the  Second. 
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Still,  though  the  king  was  disliked  by  every 
one,  the  people  were  determined  to  wait  patiently 
till  his  reign  should  be  over,  when  his  daughter 
Mary  would  become  their  queen. 

Then  something  happened  that  upset  all  their 
hopes.  The  news  came  that  a  little  son  had  been 
born  to  King  James  and  his  wife.  The  king  was 
delighted,  because  to  have  a  son  was  what  he 
had  always  been  longing  for. 

But  if  James  was  pleased  with  the  new  baby, 
nobody  else  was. 

'  Now,'  the  people  thought,  '  there  will  be  no  end 
to  the  trouble.'  They  knew  that  a  son,  however 
young,  is  always  chosen  to  reign  instead  of  a 
daughter.  *  This  boy,' they  said,  'will  be  brought 
up  a  Catholic,  and  will  be  king  after  his  fathers 
death.  We  shall  not  have  the  Princess  Mary  for 
our  queen  after  all,  as  we  had  hoped.'  They  were 
so  vexed  and  angry,  that  they  said  all  sorts  of 
absurd  things  about  the  baby.  Some  of  them 
declared  that  it  was  not  the  child  of  the  king  and 
queen  at  all. 

Just  fancy  calling  a  royal  baby '  Prince  Warming- 
pan  ! '  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  ridiculous  name  ? 
This  name  was  given  to  him  by  some  of  the  angry 
people,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  old  times 
copper  pans,  with  long  handles  to  them,  were 
filled  with  hot  coals  and  tightly  closed ;  and  in 
cold  weather  the  servants  used  to  pass  them 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  beds  to  make 
them  warm  and  snug  for  people  to  sleep  in.    We 
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often  see  old  copper  warming-pans  still,  but  they 
are  hardly  ever  used  for  warming  beds  now :  they 
are  generally  hung  up  as  ornaments,  and  very 
beautiful  they  sometimes  are,  for  old  copper  is  a 
lovely  colour. 

Well,  these  people  who  did  not  wish  to  believe 
there  was  a  real  live  Prince  of  Wales,  said  that  a 
little,  strange  baby  had  been  brought  into  the 
king's  palace,  and  was  carried  upstairs,  hidden 
in  one  of  these  big  warming-pans,  to  the  private 
rooms  of  the  king  and  queen,  who  pretended  it 
was  their  own  child. 

This  silly  story  was  spread  about,  and  perhaps 
some  people  really  believed  it;  but  the  sensible 
ones  did  not.  To  begin  with,  the  baby  was  born 
in  the  middle  of  June.  Now  was  it  likely  that  a 
warming-pan  full  of  hot  coals  should  have  been 
wanted  at  that  time  of  the  year  when,  as  you 
know,  the  weather  is  generally  hot  and  sultry? 
But  many  of  those  who  knew  better  gave  the  new 
Prince  this  nickname,  and  even  after  he  had 
grown  up,  he  was  often  called  so  because  they 
were  vexed  that  he  had  been  born  at  all !  I  have 
seen  a  very  foolish  old  Dutch  picture,  drawn  many 
years  ago,  in  which  James  the  Second's  son  is 
pretending  to  fight  with  a  person  looking  some- 
thing like  a  sailor :  and  instead  of  a  sword,  the 
prince  has  a  huge  warming-pan  in  his  hand  which 
he  is  flourishing  about  in  the  air  ! 

As  I  have  said,  no  really  sensible  person  believed 
the  warming-pan  story,  but  for  all  that,  a  number 
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Great  Seal  of  England  disrespectfully.  He  had 
used  it,  so  the  story  goes,  with  a  little  companion, 
for  cracking  nuts !] 

But  to  return  to  King  James.  When  the  news 
spread  that  he  had  fled  away  in  the  night,  the 
greatest  joy  was  felt  on  all  sides.  Nobody  had 
wished  to  hurt  him,  but  he  was  not  wanted  in 
England.  Now  he  had  left  the  country!  *So 
much  the  better,'  thought  all  the  people  — 
*  Hurrah  for  Queen  Mary!'  Another  message 
was  quickly  sent  begging  William  and  Mary  to 
come  to  England  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could, 
and  they  made  haste  to  come.  Before  their 
arrival,  however,  there  was  great  deal  of  confusion 
among  the  excited  people  of  London,  who  went 
about  in  gangs  or  mobs,  thinking  that  as  there 
was  no  longer  a  king  in  England,  they  could  act  as 
they  pleased,  with  no  one  to  check  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to  hurry  to 
the  house  of  the  wicked  Judge  Jeffreys,  whom 
they  found  already  disguised,  and  hoping  to  leave 
the  country.  They  seized  him,  and  were  carrying 
him  off  to  the  Tower ;  but  on  the  way  there,  he 
was  so  roughly  used  that  he  was  found  to  be  dead 
before  they  reached  the  gates. 

At  length  the  mob  became  quieter,  and  listened 
to  some  wise  and  well-known  citizens  of  London 
who  begged  them  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  show 
their  new  queen,  Mary,  who  was  expected  to 
land  soon  from  Holland,  that  they  knew  how  to 
behave  themselves  like  men,  instead  of  like  animals. 
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One  of  the  men  who  talked  to  the  people,  and 
succeeded  in  making  them  quiet  and  orderly 
again,  was  good  Bishop  Ken.  If  you  have  never 
heard  of  him,  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  heard  of 
some  of  the  things  he  wrote.  Nay,  I  believe  you 
have  yourself  sung  his  verses,  more  than  once ! 

What  do  you  say  to 

*  Awake  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun '  ? 
or  to  this : 

*  Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night '  ? 

Have  you  never  heard  these  words  before  ? 

I  wonder  how  many  people  have  sung  these 
favourite  old  hymns  without  thinking  about  who 
wrote  them !  But  now  you  know  they  were 
written  by  good,  kind,  old  Bishop  Ken. 

Have  you  forgotten  all  about  the  Princess  Anne 
who  lived  with  her  husband.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  at  Whitehall  Palace?  What  was  she 
doing  during  this  exciting  time  ?  She  was  dread- 
fully alarmed  when  her  father  received  the  letter 
from  Holland  I  have  told  you  about.  She  did  not 
know  for  certain  what  had  been  arranged  with 
Mary  and  William  ;  and  hurrying  from  the  palace, 
she  took  refuge  with  some  friends  of  hers,  till  the 
trouble  should  blow  over.  No  wonder  all  these 
poor  Stuarts  were  frightened,  nervous  people. 
They  had  had  so  many  shocks,  and  had  been 
through  such  troubles,  that  it  was  natural  they 
should  be  easily  alarmed.  The  people  she  went 
to  stay  with  were  rather  celebrated  people  whom 
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you  ought  to  know  about.  They  were  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife.  The  Princess 
Anne  considered  them  her  dearest  friends,  and 
long  after  she  became  queen  (for  she  did  become 
queen  in  her  turn,  before  she  died)  she  was  very 
intimate  with  them.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  the  greatest  general  and  commander  of  the 
time.  You  will  hear  something  more  about  him 
presently. 

So  ended  King  James  the  Second's  short  reign 
of  three  years. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  wife  Mary 
landed  in  England,  the  Parliament  at  once  offered 
to  make  William  king,  so  that  he  and  Mary  could 
reign  together.  They  were  both  crowned  therefore, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  their  reign  is  always 
spoken  of  as  the  reign  of  'William  and  Mary.* 

In  the  Abbey  visitors  are  shown  the  chair  that 
was  made  on  purpose  for  Mary,  or  for  William. 
I  cannot  say  which  of  them  sat  in  it,  but  they 
could  not  both  sit  in  one  to  be  crowned !  I  think 
Mary  ought  to  have  used  the  old  chair  with  the 
famous  stone  under  the  seat,  because  she  was  the 
daughter  of  King  James ;  and  William,  although 
he  was  made  king  by  the  Parliament,  was  not 
an  Englishman,  but  a  Dutchman.  A  short  time 
ago  when  I  saw  the  new  chair  (more  than  two 
hundred  years  old  now),  I  asked  whether  Mary  or 
William  had  sat  in  it,  but  nobody  was  able  to  tell 
me.  Only  they  said  it  had  never  been  used  by  any 
one  since  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

TELLS  OF  KING  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  AND  OF 
A  GREAT  EMPEROR  WHO  WORKED  AS  A  CAR- 
PENTER AND  ENJOYED  RIDING  IN  A  WHEEL- 
BARROW 

We  have  said  goodbye  to  the  brothers  Charles 
and  James  Stuart,  but  we  have  still  to  add  a  few- 
words  about  some  of  the  well-known  people  who 
lived  in  their  reigns. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  one  of  these.  He 
was  clever  in  so  many  ways  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  found  out  that  his  greatest  talent  was 
to  plan  and  design  buildings,  and  tell  people  how 
to  make  them.  Men  who  do  this  are  called 
architects,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  one  of 
the  finest  architects  in  the  world.  After  the  Great 
Fire  he  was  engaged  to  show  people  the  best  way 
to  rebuild  the  poor  ruined  city  of  London ;  and 
besides  an  immense  number  of  houses  and  public 
places,  he  built  fifty-two  churches,  as  well  as  the 
tall  Monument  which  I  told  you  was  placed  on 
the  spot  where  the  Great  Fire  was  extinguished 
for  good  and  all.  But  the  finest  of  his  works  is 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (built  in  the  place  where  old 
St.  Paul's  used  to  stand— also  a  very  beautiful 
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church  which  was  burnt  down  in  the  Fire). 
Under  this  magnificent  building  the  great  archi- 
tect is  buried;  and  you  will  like  to  know  the 
words  which  are  written  over  his  tomb.  They  are 
in  Latin,  so  I  will  translate  them  for  you.  First 
his  name  is  carved  on  the  stone,  and  afterwards 
you  read  the  Latin  words  which  mean  something 
like  this : 

*  If  you  wish  to  see  his  monument,  look  around 
you!'  meaning  that  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
cathedral  is  a  sort  of  monument  to  the  man  who 
invented,  or  designed  it. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  took  thirty  years  to  build. 
When  Wren  was  growing  old  he  used  to  say,  '  It 
is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  done,  but  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  it  finished.'  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he 
was  wrong ;  for  he  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man 
indeed,  and  the  great  cathedral  was  quite  finished 
before  his  death. 

I  have  told  you  before  about  that  Mr.  Evelyn 
who  kept  a  diary  which  we  find  very  interesting  to 
read,  and  you  heard  a  few  words  he  wrote  about 
the  Great  Fire  of  London.  There  is  something 
else  about  Mr.  Evelyn  that  you  ought  to  know. 
He  was  very  fond  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  wrote 
a  book  about  them,  saying  how  they  should  be 
planted  and  which  were  easiest  to  grow.  This 
book  was  called  Sylva^  and  was  read  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  all  over  England.  Many 
of  these  had,  as  Evelyn  himself  had,  fine  gardens 
and  grounds  of  their  own,  and  this  book  excited 
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them  so  much  that  it  became  a  fashion  to  grow 
beautiful  trees  in  the  parks  and  estates  round 
the  houses  and  castles  of  rich  people.  Millions  of 
beautiful  trees  were  planted  at  this  time  all  over 
the  country,  owing  to  the  example  and  the  book 
of  Mr.  Evelyn.  This  poor  gentleman  had  a  very 
unfortunate  experience  himself  in  his  own 
beautiful  grounds,  which  he  had  planted  and 
arranged  so  carefully.  I  think  the  story  of  it  will 
amuse  you. 

There  was  some  excitement  about  this  time 
when  it  was  known  that  Peter  the  Great,  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  was  coming  to  London,  where  he 
intended  to  spend  about  three  months  in  learning 
shipbuilding.  You  may  think  it  was  rather  a 
strange  thing  for  the  emperor  of  a  great  country 
like  Russia  to  work  with  his  own  hands  at 
carpentering;  but  Peter  had  already  spent  some 
time  in  Holland  trying  to  learn  all  he  could,  so 
that  he  might  teach  what  he  knew  to  his  own 
people. 

Peter  was  an  active  energetic  king,  and  was 
willing  to  do  anything  that  would  be  for  the  good 
of  his  subjects.  He  used  to  say  afterwards  that 
he  had  learnt  other  useful  things  in  England 
besides  carpentering  and  ship-building,  and  that 
he  was  more  grateful  to  the  English  than  to  any 
other  nation. 

But  you  will  be  wondering  perhaps,  what  all 
this  about  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  to  do  with  Mr. 
Evelyn    and    his    garden    and  pleasure-grounds. 
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Why,  it  was  just  this.  Peter  wished  to  be  near 
the  town  of  Deptford,  where  the  great  ship- 
building yards  were  placed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  so  that  the  ships,  when  finished,  could 
be  easily  launched  into  the  water.  King  William 
was  very  anxious  that  the  Czar  should  be  well 
received  in  England,  but  no  house  could  be  found 
at  Deptford  suitable  for  his  majesty  excepting  Mr. 
Evelyn's,  which  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  England.  The  king  begged  Mr.  Evelyn 
to  oblige  him  by  lending  it  to  Peter  while  he  was 
in  England. 

When  the  king  asked  in  this  way,  Evelyn  felt 
he  could  not  refuse,  so  his  beautiful  house  and 
grounds  were  lent  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  three 
months. 

Poor  Evelyn !  The  Russians  were  at  that  time 
very  uncivilised  and  dirty,  and  the  attendants  and 
people  Peter  brought  with  him  completely  ruined 
the  beautiful  place.  Besides  breaking  and  injuring 
the  furniture  inside  the  house,  and  knocking  the 
walls  to  pieces,  the  gardens,  so  beautifully  laid 
out,  and  on  which  Evelyn  so  prided  himself,  were 
all  trampled  into  a  wilderness,  and  completely 
spoiled.  I  have  said  that  Peter's  attendants  did 
all  this  mischief,  but  really  I  do  not  believe  the 
emperor  was  any  better  than  the  rest ;  for  we  are 
told  that  one  of  his  greatest  amusements  was  to  be 
wheeled  up  and  down  the  garden  and  over  the 
neatly  trimmed  borders  and  flower-beds  in  a  big, 
dirty  wheelbarrow  which  had  been  left  in  a  corner 
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of  the  stables !  You  will  say  this  was  the  most 
extraordinary  amusement  for  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
Evelyn  tells  us  that  though  King  William  was 
very  generous  in  paying  for  the  damage  that  was 
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done  to  the  house  and  grounds,  nothing  could 
ever  make  the  place  as  beautiful  as  it  had  been. 

Peter  the  Great  may  have  been  a  very  clever 
man  and  a  fine  emperor,  but  I  must  say  he  had 
rather  peculiar  tastes,  besides  the  liking  for 
carpenter's  work. 

The  next  person  I  am  going  to  speak  about  is 
Daniel  Defoe,  a  writer  of  books,  and  a  very  strange 
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man  in  many  ways.  The  book  he  is  best  known 
by  now  is  our  old  friend  Robinson  Crusoe.  When  we 
read  it  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  person 
who  wrote  it  must  have  been  through  all  the 
adventures  himself,  because  they  are  so  well 
described ;  but  Defoe  was  really  writing  the 
history  of  somebody  else,  a  poor  ship-wrecked 
sailor  named  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  had  been 
cast  on  a  desert  island,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years.  Selkirk's  story  interested  Defoe  so  much 
that  he  determined  to  make  a  book  of  it,  and  that 
book  I  think  most  of  us  have  read  and  enjoyed. 

Defoe  also  wrote  a  book  describing  the  time 
of  the  Great  Plague  about  which  we  have  lately 
read,  and  again,  one  would  believe  that  his  very 
own  self  must  be  talking ;  but  we  know  that 
even  if  he  had  been  living  at  the  time,  he  would 
have  been  a  tiny  baby,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  remembered  all  he  wrote  about. 

His  other  books  were  very  much  talked  about 
while  he  was  living,  but  we  do  not  hear  so  much 
of  them  now.  He  used  to  write  exactly  what  he 
chose,  and  did  not  care  whether  he  offended 
people  or  not,  and  it  followed  that  sometimes  his 
books  got  him  into  trouble.  We  even  hear  that 
he  went  to  prison  once,  though  I  forget  what  he 
had  said  or  done  wrong;  and  another  time  we 
know  that  he  had  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for 
several  hours. 

Now  I  expect  you  are  puzzled  to  know  what 
that  means ;  for  we  never  hear  of  such  a  punish- 
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ment  now.  I  must  explain  then,  that  it  was  a 
most  disagreeable  way  of  punishing  a  man  in  old 
times,  to  put  him  in  the  pillory.  It  did  not  hurt 
in  itself,  but  yet  it  was  a  most  dangerous  and 
severe  punishment;  or  rather,  it  might  be  so, 
unless  the  poor  prisoner  happened  to  be  very 
fortunate. 

The  pillory  stood  on  a  square,  wooden  platform : 
two  strong  upright  posts  were  placed  a  little 
apart,  and  across  the  top  of  them  was  fixed  a 
flat  board  with  a  hole  in  it  big  enough  for  a  man's 
head  to  go  through.  When  the  head  was  in,  the 
hole  could  be  made  smaller  till  it  fitted  round  the 
neck,  so  that  it  was  of  course  quite  impossible  for 
the  man  to  move  from  the  place.  That  was  bad 
enough  if  the  weather  was  cold  or  rainy,  and  the 
prisoner  was  perhaps  tired  and  hungry;  but  the 
dangerous  part  was  this : 

As  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  disgrace,  the  mob 
who,  of  course,  were  always  crowding  round  were 
allowed  to  treat  him  just  as  they  pleased.  They 
could  pinch  him  and  nip  him  and  throw  all  sorts 
of  things  at  him  if  they  liked,  such  as  stale  fish, 
or  dead  kittens,  or  bad  eggs— anything  in  fact 
they  could  pick  up,  and  the  dirtier  it  was,  the 
better  fun  they  thought  it.  Of  course  the  poor 
fellow  in  the  pillory  could  do  nothing  to  defend 
himself,  and  cases  were  known  when  a  man 
became  quite  blind,  or  even  lost  his  life  after 
standing  for  some  hours  in  the  pillory.  It  was  a 
very  cruel  punishment. 
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However,  Defoe  did  not  suffer  much,  for  many 
of  the  poor  Londoners  knew  him  well  and  re- 
membered that  he  had  always  been  a  friend  to 
them.  A  great  number  of  them  gathered  round 
him,  forming  a  strong  guard  and  preventing  the 
mob  from  tormenting  him.  They  gave  him  food 
and  beer,  and  even  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco ;  and 
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when  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  set  free,  they 
carried  him  to  his  home  on  their  shoulders. 

Besides  the  pillory  another  punishment  was 
used  in  those  days  something  like  it,  but  not 
quite  so  severe.    This  was  called  the  Stocks. 

The  prisoner  sat  on  the  grass,  I  think,  and  his 
two  feet  were  fastened  into  two  holes  in  a  plank 
which  was  stretched  in  front  of  him,  and  these 
holes  were  afterwards  made  smaller  round  the 
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ankles,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  the 
feet. 

The  stocks  were  generally  on  the  village  green 
in  small  country  towns.  I  believe  one  or  two 
still  remain,  but  are  only  now  kept  as  curiosities ; 
for  the  punishment  has  long  since  gone  out  of 
use  in  England.  We  still  hear  now  and  again 
something  that  reminds  us  of  them.  Somebody 
will  say,  perhaps,  that  he  *  stood  stock-still,'  mean- 
ing, though  he  may  have  forgotten  why  he  used 
the  word,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  when 
one  was  in  the  stocks. 

I  do  not  know  whether  women  were  ever  put 
in  the  stocks :  very  likely  they  may  have  been ; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  special  punishments  for 
them,  which  seem  to  us  very  cruel  and  barbarous, 
and  which  fortunately  have  quite  gone  out  of 
use.  They  were  used  for  women  who  were 
known  as  'scolds';  who  talked  and  gossiped  too 
much,  and  flew  into  angry  passions  when  they 
would  rage  and  storm,  refusing  to  be  reasoned 
with. 

I  hope  this  sort  of  woman  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  England  too,  for  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  in  the  towns  or  villages ;  but  I 
suppose  in  the  Stuart  times  they  were  to  be  found. 
The  punishments  for  these  were  very  severe. 

First  there  was  the  ducking-chair  into  which 
the  scold  was  strapped.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
would  scream  and  rave  then,  for  she  knew  what 
a  disagreeable  business  was  coming  next.    She 
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was  carried,  chair  and  all,  slung  over  a  long  pole 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  strong  men,  and  was 
ducked  several  times  in  the  nearest  pond  !  Right 
under  water  she  went,  poor  creature,  and  was 
kept  there  just  as  long  as  the  men  chose.  Of 
course  they  took  care  that  she  should  not  drown, 
but  as  soon  as  she  was  dragged  up  spluttering 
and  gasping,  down  she  went  again,  till  she  was 
supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently  punished. 

Then  there  was  the  scold's  bridle.  This  was  a 
round  ball  of  wood,  or  sometimes  of  metal,  so 
large  that  it  could  only  just  be  forced  into  the 
poor  woman's  mouth :  she  could  not  speak  a 
word  when  it  was  in,  and  it  often  hurt  her  mouth 
very  much.  Some  leather  reins  coming  from  it 
were  drawn  round  behind  her,  and  with  her  hands 
tied  together,  she  was  made  to  run  round  the 
town,  being  driven  by  the  man  who  held  the 
reins,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  hooting  men 
and  boys.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  dis- 
grace, and  the  punishment  was  intended  to  cure 
the  woman  of  flying  into  passions ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  did  her  any  real  good,  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  very  bad  indeed  for  the  crowd  which  followed 
her  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  disgusting  scene. 
It  was  a  very  good  thing  when  the  pillory  and 
the  stocks  were  given  up  in  England  ! 

Some  other  old  village  customs  must  have  been 
rather  pretty,  and  one  is  sorry  they  have  gone  out 
of  fashion.  Dancing  round  the  may-pole  was  one 
of  these.      A  very  long  pole  was  fixed  on  the 
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village  green  in  the  springtime,  decorated  with 
flowers;  and  round  it  all  the  young  men  and 
girls  of  the  village  would  join  hands  and  dance 
merrily.  The  prettiest  girl  was  chosen  as  *  Queen 
of  the  May,'  and  crowned  with  flowers,  while  all 
sorts  of  amusing  sports  and  games  went  on  from 
morning  till  night  in  the  fields.  It  is  a  pity  this 
pretty  custom  is  now  done  away  with  in  England. 
But  if  the  pleasant  sports  are  no  longer  played, 
we  must  be  thankful  that  many  very  rough  and 
disagreeable  games  have  gone  out  of  fashion  also, 
and  are  in  many  cases  forbidden  by  law.  I  mean 
prize-fights,  for  instance,  when  two  men  used  to 
set  to  work  to  knock  each  other  about  to  amuse 
a  crowd  of  people  ;  or  dog-fights,  when  dogs  were 
encouraged  to  bite  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces 
for  the  same  reason.  Fortunately  these  are  not 
allowed  now  in  England.  As  people  become 
better  educated  they  grow  more  refined,  and  do 
not  take  pleasure  in  such  degrading  sights. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

HOW  DUTCH  WILLIAM  DEFEATED  KING  JAMES, 
AND  WAS  A  KIND  FRIEND  TO  THE  POOR  OLD 
SEAMEN 

The  reign  of  William  and  Mary  began  in  the 
year  1689.  The  time  it  lasted  was,  in  many 
ways,  a  good  time  for  England.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  disputes  about  religion,  which  had 
made  the  country  so  miserable  for  so  many  years, 
have  for  the  most  part  ceased.  People  will 
always,  no  doubt,  have  different  opinions  about 
religious  matters ;  but  how  much  better  and 
wiser  it  is  that  all  should  be  allowed  to  worship 
God  in  the  way  that  seems  right  to  them,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  quarrelling,  or  angry 
feeling  about  it. 

Before  Prince  William  of  Orange  came  to  be 
King  of  England  he  had  had  many  duties  to 
do  in  his  own  country  which  helped  him  to 
understand  how  to  govern  his  new  kingdom. 
The  English  knew,  too,  that  he  was  a  brave  and 
bold  soldier,  for  war  had  been  going  on  between 
France  and  Holland,  in  which  William  had  taken 
part,  fighting  fearlessly  and  well  for  his  own 
country. 
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One  story  is  told  about  his  courage  as  a  soldier 
before  he  came  to  be  England's  king  which  shows 
how  brave  he  was.  In  the  midst  of  a  battle,  when 
he  was  trying  with  all  his  men  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  badly  shot  in  the 
arm.  His  soldiers  who  saw  the  wound  began 
to  be  alarmed  lest  he  was  too  badly  hurt  to  con- 
tinue the  attack,  but  the  Prince  shouted,  *What 
then  ?  If  I  cannot  hold  a  gun,  I  can  at  least  wave 
a  flag ! '  and,  seizing  one  from  a  soldier  who  stood 
near,  he  waved  it  in  the  air  with  the  arm  that  was 
wounded,  urging  his  men  forward  and  cheering 
loudly.  Courage  and  bravery  are  always  liked, 
and  especially  by  Englishmen.  Another  good 
thing  about  William  was  that  he  always  kept 
his  promises  and  was  perfectly  sincere  with  his 
people.  If  he  did  not  like  anything  he  spoke  his 
mind  in  a  plain,  straightforward  way,  and  he  made 
himself  obeyed. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  many  good  qualities,  there 
was  something  about  William  that  his  English 
subjects  never  quite  liked.  They  seemed  unable 
to  forget  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  were 
jealous  when  he  showed  any  attention  to  his 
Dutch  friends.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the 
natives  of  Holland  are  called  *  Dutch.' 

They  need  not  have  been  jealous,  however,  for 
I  fear  William's  own  people  in  Holland  did  not 
care  much  about  him  either.  The  fact  is  there 
was  nothing  pleasant  or  sociable  about  him.  His 
manners  were  reserved  and  ungracious,  and  he 
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liked  to  be  alone  better  than  to  be  in  anybody's 
company,  excepting  perhaps  the  queen's.  Of 
Mary  he  was  always  very  fond,  and  she  loved 
him  devotedly ;  perhaps  she  understood  his  nature 
better  than  any  one  else. 

You  remember  that  the  late  king,  James  the 
Second,  had  not  been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom, 
but  had  hurried  away  directly  he  heard  that  there 
might  be  trouble.  He  was  glad  enough  to  make 
his  escape  from  the  country  at  the  time;  but 
afterwards  he  began  to  wish  he  had  not  been  in 
quite  such  a  hurry.  He  said  to  himself—*  Many  of 
the  people  in  Ireland  are  Catholics :  perhaps  they 
would  rather  have  me  back  again,  instead  of  this 
Dutch  Protestant,  William.' 

Then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Dublin, 
the  chief  town  in  Ireland,  where  he  knew  the 
Catholics  mostly  lived,  and  persuade  them  to  take 
his  part,  and  help  him  to  fight  against  King 
William.  The  King  of  France,  who  was  William's 
old  enemy,  offered  to  lend  James  some  money, 
and  to  let  some  of  his  soldiers  go  with  him  to 
Ireland  to  try  to  get  back  his  kingdom.  When 
James  arrived  in  Dublin  the  people  were  really 
quite  friendly,  and  some  of  them  were  willing  to 
fight  for  him  against  William.  Others  said,  '  Oh, 
it  is  of  no  use ;  there  are  too  many  people  on  King 
William's  side.  We  should  never  do  any  good.' 
James  went  also  to  other  towns  in  Ireland,  but 
they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Still,  he  had  the  soldiers  the  French  king  had 
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lent  him,  and  when  the  news  came  that  King 
William,  with  a  big  army,  was  marching  towards 
him,  they  got  ready  to  fight. 

The  battle  then  fought  was  called  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne,  because  the  two  parties  met  and 
fought  by  the  river  Boyne,  in  Ireland.  There  was 
a  great  difference  in  the  way  James  and  William 
behaved  while  the  fighting  was  going  on.  William 
led  his  men  on  himself,  and  even  when  he  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  would  not  give  in,  but 
urged  them  forward  to  fight  bravely;  but  James 
took  care  not  to  mix  himself  up  with  danger. 
There  was  a  little  hill  some  short  distance  off, 
and  he  took  his  stand  there  on  horseback,  where 
he  could  see  all  that  went  on  without  joining  in. 

When  it  became  plain  that  his  side  was  being 
beaten,  James  lost  courage  at  once,  and  turning 
his  horse's  head  galloped  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
Dublin.  From  Dublin  he  got  away  to  France, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  visited  England  again. 
The  French  soldiers  who  were  living  after  the 
battle  went  back  to  France.  The  Irishmen  who 
had  taken  James's  part  were  sadly  disappointed 
in  him,  and  most  of  them  went  to  King  William, 
promising  to  serve  him  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  Irish  officers  said  in  a  speech  he 
made  to  the  English  officers:  'You  English 
soldiers  are  brave  men,  and  so  are  we  Irishmen. 
We  should  think  it  an  honour  to  fight  you  again, 
but  we  should  like  to  change  kings  with  you ! 
We   would    rather    have  William    than    James.' 
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After  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  Irish  all  became 
quiet  and  peaceful  subjects  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary. 

The  French  king  still  behaved  very  kindly  to 
James :  he  gave  him  a  fine  house,  and  helped 
him  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  little  court  in  France 


/^  Al'Ji-T-   flg,  -£ 


Galloped  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Dublin 


where  many  people  considered  him  the  King  of 
England.  His  son,  the  warming-pan  prince, 
whose  name  was  James  also,  grew  up  there,  and 
was  called  the  *  Pretender  *  by  the  English,  but  he 
was  not  very  troublesome.  I  suppose  he  thought 
it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  be  the  King  of 
England,  and  he  was  quite  right. 
After  a  time  he  married  and  had  a  son  of  his 
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own,  who  was  named  Charles  Edward,  and  was 
always  spoken  of  in  England  as  the  *  Young 
Pretender.'  Charles  Edward  tried  a  great  many 
times  to  get  back  his  grandfather's  crown.  Per- 
haps you  will  hear  some  of  his  adventures  later, 
but  not  in  this  chapter,  for  I  want  to  say  a  little 
more  about  William  and  Mary,  and  some  of  the 
good  things  they  did  for  England. 

But  first  I  must  tell  you  that  the  French  king 
was  made  to  sign  a  paper  promising  that  he 
would  never  again  interfere  with  William,  either 
in  Holland,  William's  own  country,  or  in  England, 
of  which  he  was  now  king.  The  paper  the 
French  king  signed  was  called  a  *  Treaty  of 
Peace';  and  though  nobody  objected  to  his  being 
kind  to  old  King  James,  and  nobody  minded  what 
James  chose  to  call  himself  in  France,  King  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  (that  was  the  French  king's  name) 
was  made  to  say  that  he  knew  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  were  the  true  king  and  queen  of 
England,  and  that  he  would  never  disturb  their 
government. 

So  peace  was  made  at  last,  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  the  whole  country  to  rejoice  with  their  king 
and  queen  that  fighting  was  at  end  in  England. 
There  were  gay  doings  on  the  Day  of  Rejoicing, 
as  it  was  called.  Fireworks  and  flags,  illumina- 
tions and  bonfires  in  the  evening;  while  during 
the  day  processions  were  going  through  the 
streets,  and  bands  of  music  were  heard  on  all 
sides. 
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St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  not  yet  finished,  it  is 
true,  but  it  was  far  enough  advanced  for  a 
Thanksgiving  Service  to  be  held  in  it.  So  the 
huge  church  was  used  for  the  very  first  time  on 
that  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  William  and  Mary 
went  in  procession  to  the  city  with  an  enormous 
crowd  of  their  subjects,  to  give  thanks  to  Heaven 
that  fighting  was  over  and  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  peace  in  the  land.  Among  all  the  people 
gathered  together  in  the  *  new  St.  Paul's,'  as  it  was 
then  called  (you  remember  the  old  one  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire),  we  may  be  sure  that 
old  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  there,  and  we 
can  imagine  how  proudly  he  would  have  looked 
around  upon  his  splendid  work. 

A  very  terrible  thing  which  happened  in  Scot- 
land at  this  time  caused  a  good  many  of  the 
Scotch  to  feel  very  unfriendly  towards  William. 

I  think  the  king  was  not  altogether  to  blame, 
but  he  certainly  acted  very  hastily,  and  had  good 
cause  afterwards  to  be  sorry  about  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  the  Highland 
Clans ;  or  how  the  Scotch  used  to  divide  the 
relations  of  one  Highland  Chief  from  those  of 
another.  Each  party  of  people  made  a  sort  of 
separate  family,  and  every  member  of  it  was  called 
by  the  name  of  the  chief,  or  head  of  the  clan. 

These  clans,  or  large  families  of  people,  are  still 
known  in  Scotland,  but  they  do  not  fight  with  one 
another  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  old  lawless 
times. 
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And  now  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  what  came  of 
a  shocking  quarrel  between  two  of  these  clans — 
the  Campbells  and  the  Macdonalds. 

None  of  these  old  Highlanders  were  willing  to 
have  Dutch  William  for  their  king,  but  they  saw 
they  would  have  to  put  up  with  it,  and  therefore 
agreed  to  take  an  oath— that  is,  to  ^  swear*  that 
they  would  obey  him.  They  were  all  promised  a 
free  pardon  if  they  went  to  a  place  called  In- 
veraray before  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and 
took  this  oath ;  and  they  all  agreed  to  go. 

They  all  did  go  but  one.  The  chief  of  the  Mac- 
donalds, who  was  a  very  old  man,  started  to  go, 
but  he  went  to  the  wrong  place  by  mistake,  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  Inveraray  he  was  too 
late— the  day  for  taking  the  oath  had  passed. 

Then  a  party  of  the  enemies  of  the  Macdonalds 
(I  told  you  they  were  called  the  Campbells)  got 
permission  to  kill  any  rebels  who  had  refused  to 
obey  King  William  ;  and  although  they  knew  that 
Macdonald  had  intended  to  give  the  promise,  they 
killed  him  and  a  great  number  of  his  clan  before 
they  had  time  to  defend  themselves. 

This  terrible  business  took  place  in  a  beautiful, 
wild  valley  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  called 
Glencoe,  and  the  *  Massacre  of  Glencoe '  will  never 
be  forgotten  either  by  the  Scotch  or  the  English. 
William  the  Third  was  bitterly  sorry  that  he  had 
given  his  consent  to  all  the  rebels  being  killed, 
without  first  properly  finding  out  the  rights  of  the 
matter;   but  all  agreed  that  the  Campbells,  the 
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enemies  of  the  Macdonalds,  had  been  the  most  to 
blame. 

You  must  remember,  of  course,  that  all  this 
happened  a  long  while  ago.  The  descendants  of 
these  two  clans,  and  all  the  other  clans,  are  per- 
fectly friendly  together  now.  But  each  is  still 
distinguished  by  its  own  tartan  or  pattern,  of 
which  their  clothes  used  to  be  made,  and  which 
is  still  called  by  the  name  of  the  clan  it  belongs 
to.  The  Scotch  are  very  proud  of  their  tartans, 
but  though  many  are  pretty,  it  is  difficult  to 
admire  them  all.  In  some  of  them  several  colours 
are  mixed  together,  and  the  effect  is  rather 
strange.  I  must  really  tell  you  a  nonsense  story, 
which  will  make  you  laugh,  about  a  chameleon, 
which  is,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  a  kind  of  lizard 
said  to  take  the  colour  of  anything  it  is  placed 
upon.  If  it  is  put  on  green  grass,  it  becomes 
green ;  if  on  red  tiles,  it  becomes  red,  and  so  on. 
The  joke  is  that  one  of  these  creatures  was  once 
placed  on  a  piece  of  tartan,  and  it  tried  so  hard 
to  turn  itself  in  the  same  moment  into  all  the 
colours  there,  that  it  broke  up  into  little  pieces ! 
You  may  believe  just  as  much  of  this  story  as  you 
please ! 

But,  to  be  serious,  all  must  agree  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  all  the  fighting  is  over  for  ever, 
and  that  the  Scotch  and  the  English  are  now 
thorough  good  friends. 

At  a  short  distance  from  London,  on  the  River 
Thames,  stands  Greenwich   Hospital.    This  was 
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used  in  old  times  as  a  royal  palace,  several 
English  kings  and  queens  having  been  born 
there.  The  poor  little  invalid,  Edward  the  Sixth, 
was  taken  there  from  London  during  his  last 
illness  for  change  of  air,  and  there  he  died. 

In  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  Greenwich 
Hospital  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  was  quite 
unfit  for  any  one  to  live  in.  King  Charles  the 
Second  had  given  orders  that  it  should  be  made 
larger,  and  some  building  had  been  begun  which 
was  left  quite  unfinished.  There  was  also  a 
beautiful  royal  park  belonging  to  the  palace ; 
and  the  river,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  looks 
rather  dingy  and  dirty  now  that  London  has 
grown  into  such  a  great,  busy,  smoky  city,  was 
then  bright  and  clear  and  shining,  and  flowed 
along  gaily  between  banks  of  beautiful  trees  on 
each  side,  with  wildflowers  growing  on  the  grass 
in  their  shade. 

King  William  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  place. 
He  said  he  should  have  the  palace  done  up  and 
rebuilt,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  pleasant  place 
to  live  in  during  the  summer  months. 

Queen  Mary  had  quite  a  different  idea.  She 
was  always  willing  to  do  whatever  her  husband 
wished,  but  she  could  not  help  thinking  how  lovely 
it  would  be  to  build  it  up  again  as  a  home  for  poor 
sailors,  or  seamen  who  had  been  wounded  in 
battles,  and  were  unable  to  fight  for  their  country 
any  longer.— Mary  had  a  kind  and  gentle  heart, 
you  see. 
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But  King  William  had  set  his  mind  on  having 
Greenwich  Palace,  as  it  was  then  called,  for  him- 
self and  Mary  to  live  in,  in  the  summer-time;  and 
though  he  loved  Mary  dearly,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  give  in  to  her  about  it.  And  so  it  was  settled 
that  Greenwich  Palace  should  be  still  Green- 
wich Palace. 

The  workmen  were  already  busy  altering  and 
improving  the  building,  when  a  terrible  trouble 
came  to  poor  King  William.  His  dear  wife  Mary 
fell  ill  of  the  small-pox,  a  dreadful  sickness  that 
was  not  very  uncommon  in  those  days,  and  though 
she  was  very  patient  and  took  all  the  medicine 
the  doctors  ordered,  nothing  could  save  her,  and 
she  died  after  having  reigned  with  William  for 
only  five  years.  King  William's  grief  was  terrible : 
many  people  living  at  the  time  thought  that  he 
never  really  got  over  the  shock  of  her  death, 
though  he  continued  to  be  King  of  England  until 
he  died  in  the  year  1702,  just  eight  years  after 
his  wife's  death.  One  of  the  things  he  did  imme- 
diately after  she  died  was  to  see  that  her  wish 
about  Greenwich  Palace  should  be  carried  out. 
All  the  orders  he  had  given  about  it  were  at 
once  changed,  and  the  palace  was  made  into  a 
hospital  for  wounded  and  disabled  seamen,  just 
as  Queen  Mary  had  proposed. 

And  so  it  continued  to  be  for  some  years.  People 
passing  up  or  down  the  river  could  often  see  the 
old  sailors,  some  with  wooden  legs,  or  with  only 
one  arm,  sitting  resting  together  in  groups  in  the 
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pleasant,  sunny  gardens;  chatting,  very  likely, 
about  all  the  wonderful  adventures  they  had  gone 
through  in  the  old  days  when  they  were  fine  active 
young  fellows.  New  plans  have  been  made  about 
the  hospital  since,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
used  in  some  other  equally  good  way. 
In  speaking  of  Greenwich  we  must  not  forget 


All  the  ivonderful  adventures  they  had  gone  through 


to  mention  the  Royal  Observatory  that  is  built  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  there.  It  is  used  for  astronomers 
to  observe  the  stars  and  planets,  and  for  many 
other  purposes.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  astro- 
nomers are  men  who  study  the  movements  of  the 
stars.  But  many  other  learned  men  study  all  sorts 
of  matters  which  we  call  scientific  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  talk  about  the 
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Princess  Anne,  the  younger  daughter  of  James 
the  Second.  After  the  death  of  her  sister,  Queen 
Mary,  she  was  quite  content  that  her  brother-in- 
law,  William,  should  be  King  of  England  until  his 
death,  when  it  was  arranged  that  she  should 
become  Queen  Anne, 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

BEGINS  WITH  QUEEN  ANNE  AND  ENDS  WITH 
A  BAD  LITTLE  DOG 

When  King  William  died  in  the  year  1702,  every 
one  was  ready  to  welcome  Anne,  the  second 
daughter  of  James  the  Second,  hoping  she  would 
turn  out  as  good  a  queen,  and  as  amiable  a 
woman  as  her  sister  Queen  Mary,  whom  they 
had  all  learned  to  love.  Good  and  amiable  Anne 
certainly  was,  but  she  was  not  so  sensible  as 
Mary,  and  had  not  a  clever  husband  like  William 
to  help  her  to  govern  her  kingdom.  She  was 
also  very  unhealthy,  and  rather  fat  and  clumsy, — 
altogether,  in  fact,  a  most  uninteresting  and 
commonplace  woman.  On  the  day  of  her  Corona- 
tion she  could  not  walk  a  step,  and  had  to  be 
carried  from  her  coach  into  Westminster  Abbey 
for  the  ceremony.  She  could  not  help  that,  poor 
woman,  but  it  was  not  very  dignified,  nor  queen- 
like, was  it  ? 

There  were  thousands  of  ladies  like  her  in 
England  then,  and  so  there  are  now.  Nice, 
kind,  everyday,  plump,  middle-ag«d,  uninteresting 
ladies,  whose  friends  are  fond  of  them,  but  who 
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would  not  make  good  queens.    Anne  was  just  one 
of  these. 

Well,  anyhow,  she  was  a  Protestant,  and  as 
everything  in  the  kingdom  was  in  fairly  good 
order,  she  and  her  husband.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  had  very  few  difficulties  or  troubles  to 
begin  with.  I  am  obliged  to  mention  Prince 
George,  because  he  was  her  husband,  but  he  was 
quite  as  uninteresting  and  commonplace  as  Queen 
Anne  herself.  Fortunately  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
self to  interfere  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

One  grief  poor  Queen  Anne  and  her  husband 
had  for  which  we  may  be  very  sorry.  All  their 
little  children  died  when  they  were  quite  babies. 
One,  it  is  true,  was  stronger  than  the  rest— a  nice 
little  boy  named  George,  who  was  called  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Poor  Queen  Anne  and 
Prince  George  were  so  delighted  as  they  watched 
him  grow  bigger  and  bigger,  thinking  that  at 
last  they  were  going  to  keep  one  of  their  dear 
little  children  to  be  a  comfort  to  them  in  their  old 
age.  You  may  be  sure  the  little  prince  was  made 
much  of  by  everybody.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
handsome  child,  and  one  gentleman  of  the  court 
describes  him  in  a  ^  green  velvet  coat  with  ruffles 
of  fine  lace,'— he  also  speaks  of  his  *fair  curls.' 
Nobody  knows  much  more  than  that  about 
George,  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Poor  little  fellow!  He  died  like  the  rest  of 
them,  although  he  lived  just  a  few  years  longer. 
He  went  to  a  grand  ball  which  was  given  in  his 
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honour ;  and  after  dancing  till  he  was  very  hot 
indeed,  he  stood  in  a  draught  and  caught  a 
terrible  cold.  Doctors  were  called  in,  and  all  sorts 
of  remedies  were  tried  to  cure  him,  but  it  was  of 
no  use.  His  little  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  all  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters  are  buried  too. 

This  poor  little  boy's  death  was  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  to  all  the  people  of  England,  as  well 
as  to  his  parents.  Every  one  began  to  say,  ^  But 
when  Queen  Anne  dies  who  is  to  come  after  her 
to  govern  the  kingdom  now  that  the  little  heir  is 
dead?' 

By  this  time  the  old  King  James  the  Second, 
Queen  Anne's  father,  was  dead,  and  the  son  he 
left  (the  warming-pan  prince,  you  know)  was  a 
Catholic — so  he  would  not  do. 

Anne,  herself,  would  have  been  rather  pleased 
if  the  people  would  have  had  him  to  reign  after  her. 
He  was  her  half-brother,  and  of  course  her  nearest 
relation,  but  it  was  useless  to  think  of  him.  Some 
people  did  speak  to  him  about  it:  they  said,  *if 
you  would  change  your  religion  and  become  a 
Protestant,  perhaps  the  English  people  might 
have  you  for  their  king  some  day.' 

The  Pretender,  as  this  James  was  called,  would 
have  liked  to  be  king  but  he  would  not  change 
his  religion.  He  sent  a  very  fine  and  noble  reply 
to  those  people  who  had  suggested  that  he  should 
do  so,  written  in  his  own  handwriting.  It  was 
this — or  rather  this  was  part  of  his  answer : — 
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*  I  would  rather  abandon  (or  give  up)  all,  than 
act  against  my  conscience  and  honour,  cost  what 
it  will.' 

People  called  this  James  *  poor-spirited,'  because 
he  did  not  try  hard  to  be  king,  but  on  reading 
these  words  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was 
not  quite  fair  to  do  so. 

Queen  Anne  had  some  German  cousins  in 
Hanover  who  were  Protestants,  but  then  they 
did  not  understand  English.  It  seemed  strange 
to  think  of  having  a  German  king  to  reign  over 
the  English  nation.  Still,  no  one  else  was  so 
nearly  related  to  the  Queen  as  these  Hanoverians. 
At  last  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  German 
princes  should  be  king  after  Anne's  death,  and 
when  this  was  settled  every  one  began  to  feel 
more  happy  and  comfortable. 

Anne's  greatest  friends,  as  I  told  you  in  the 
last  chapter,  were  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  his  wife,  Sarah. 

Sarah,  the  duchess,  had  a  terrible  temper,  and 
sometimes  forgot  herself  and  spoke  rudely  to  the 
queen.  Anne  used  then  to  burst  into  tears  till 
the  little  disagreement  was  made  up.  She  was 
always  quite  ready  to  be  friends  again  with  the 
duchess.  Sometimes  Anne  said  to  her  *  You  are 
so  much  cleverer  than  I  am,'  which  was  true 
indeed,  but  it  was  not  quite  dignified  for  a  queen 
to  talk  like  that  to  her  subjects.  It  was  not  the 
best  way  to  make  them  respectful  to  her. 

As    for   the    Duke    of    Marlborough,    he    was 
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certainly  a  fine  general.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  was  not  straightforward  nor  honest— but  Anne 
trusted  him,  and  thought  him  the  most  wonderful 
man  in  the  world.  He  gained  many  splendid 
victories,  and  some  day,  of  course,  you  will  know 
all  about  the  battles  he  fought.  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  about  them  now,  for  the  description  of 
one  battle  is  really  very  like  another,  till  we  are 
old  enough  to  understand  why  they  were  fought, 
and  what  were  the  consequences  of  the  victories, 
or  the  defeats. 

Queen  Anne  herself  was  certainly  not  an 
amusing  queen,  but  many  things  happened  in  her 
reign  which  are  quite  exciting  for  grown-up 
people  to  read  about,  although  they  are  not  of 
the  kind  to  interest  children. 

The  people  who  lived  while  she  was  queen  were 
some  of  them  very  celebrated.  One  of  them, 
named  Isaac  Newton,  you  shall  hear  about  now. 

Newton  was  a  very  learned  man ;  but  he  was 
something  better  than  that.  He  knew  how  to 
think.  He  had  a  habit  of  noticing  even  the  little 
everyday  things  around  him  ;  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  he  used  to  wish  to  find  out  the  reason  of 
things  that  other  people  were  so  used  to  seeing 
that  they  never  thought  at  all  about  them. 
Isaac's  father  died  when  he  was  quite  a  little  lad, 
and  his  mother  married  again.  Her  new  husband 
was  a  farmer,  and  not  at  all  a  rich  man.  Little 
Isaac  had  to  be  busy  all  day,  helping  on  the  farm. 
He  loved  reading  so  much  that  whenever  he  could 
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spare  a  few  moments,  he  took  out  a  little  book 
that  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  read  it  eagerly. 
His  step-father  and  his  mother  were  both  very- 
kind  to  the  boy,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  spend 
much  time  at  his  books:  they  thought  he  was 
wasting  his  time  when  he  read  ;  and  little  did  they 
suspect  that  he  was  to  grow  up  to  be  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  honoured  men  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

One  day  a  gentleman  passing  by,  saw  the  boy 
sitting  in  the  fields  deeply  occupied  with  his  book. 
Wondering  what  it  was  that  seemed  to  interest 
him  so  greatly,  he  stopped  and  asked  what  he 
was  reading.  The  gentleman  was  surprised  when 
he  found  that  it  was  not  a  story-book  that  young 
Isaac  was  studying;  it  was  a  very  difficult  and 
learned  book  on  geometry.  (You  do  not  under- 
stand what  geometry  is  now,  but  you  will  know 
some  day.) 

'This  must  be  a  clever  lad,'  thought  the 
gentleman.  'Where  do  you  live,  my  boy?'  he 
asked.  Isaac  told  him— he  was  rather  afraid 
the  gentleman  was  going  to  find  fault  with  him 
for  idling  away  his  time,  and  he  added,  *  I  am 
going  to  put  the  book  away  at  once,  and  see 
after  the  sheep.' 

But  the  gentleman  was  not  at  all  vexed  with 
him.  He  went  to  the  boy's  father  and  mother 
and  told  them  he  thought  their  son  ought  to 
have  a  good  education,  and  that  in  time  he 
would  be  a  very  distinguished  man.    When  the 
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parents  heard  this  they  determined  to  do  all 
they  could  to  help  him  to  learn.  He  was  sent 
to  a  good  school  where  he  improved  quickly  in 
his  studies,  and  astonished  all  the  masters.  In 
his  playtime,  too,  he  made  some  very  clever  little 
wooden  models  of  different  machines  and  engines, 


M.^ 

He  stopped  and  asked  ivhat  he  %va%  reading 


some  of  them  even  working  better  than  the  things 
he  had  copied,  being  fitted  up  with  improve- 
ments that  he  himself  had  invented.  He  used 
to  save  up  his  pocket-money  to  buy  tools  for 
his  experiments. 

After  his  schooldays  he  quickly  became  cele- 
brated for  his  inventions  and  discoveries;  and 
the  wonderful  books  he  wrote  are  so  valuable 
even  at  the  present  day,  that  his  name  will  never 
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be  forgotten,  either  in  England  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

One  day  he  was  sitting  under  an  apple-tree  in 
his  garden  when  plump  down  by  his  side  fell  a 
big  red  apple. 

Now  most  people  are  so  used  to  see  things  fall 
to  the  ground  that  they  would  never  think  of 
wondering  why  they  fall  downwards.  If  they 
were  asked  why^  they  would  very  likely  say, 
'  Because  they  always  do.'  But  that  is  not 
saying  why  they  do,  you  see. 

Newton,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  a  man  who 
liked  to  find  out  the  reason  for  everything.  He 
picked  up  the  apple  and  he  began  to  think.  He 
said  to  himself  as  he  turned  it  round  in  his  hand 
*  Now,  when  the  stalk  broke,  why  did  this  apple 
fall  down?  why  did  it  not  stay  where  it  was,  or 
fall  upwards^  or  to  one  side,  or  the  other?  I 
know  such  a  thing  never  happens,  but  why  does 
it  not  happen  ? ' 

Then  he  thought  and  thought,  and  at  last  he 
made  one  of  his  most  wonderful  discoveries.  He 
found  out  that  this  round  world  upon  which  we 
live  is  really  a  huge  magnet,  and  that  it  has  the 
power,  as  other  magnets  have,  of  drawing  towards 
it  anything  that  happens  to  be  in  the  air.  When 
the  stalk  broke,  the  apple  could  not  remain  where 
it  was  because  that  great  magnet,  the  Earth, 
pulled  it  down ;  just  as  you  have  often  seen  a 
little  magnet  attract  a  needle  towards  itself. 

This   great    discovery  that    Newton    made    is 
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called  by  a  name  which  you  will  often  hear  when 
you  are  bigger^I  mean  the  '  Law  of  Gravitation.' 
Now  that  is  really  quite  an  easy  word  to  spell  and 
to  pronounce,  but  I  know  quite  well  that  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  know  much  about  the 
meaning-  of  it  yet,  or  to  understand  the  number 
of  things  which  grown-up  people  have  learned 
from  it. 

But  the  little  story  about  the  apple  is  not 
really  difficult,  and  I  think  you  can  understand 
something  of  it,  if  not  all.  It  is  good  for  you 
to  try  to  understand  all  you  can,  because  our 
reason  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  us,  and 
each  person  should  try  to  improve  his  share  of  it, 
so  that  all  the  people  in  the  world  may  continue 
to  grow  better  and  wiser  as  time  goes  on. 

There  is  still  something  else  to  be  said  about 
Isaac  Newton  which  I  think  should  be  a  lesson 
to  us  all.  Although  he  was  so  clever  and  learned, 
he  was  very  modest  and  not  at  all  proud.  He  was 
kind  to  animals  too,  and  had  a  little  dog  named 
Diamond,  of  which  he  was  particularly  fond. 

This  bad  little  dog  played  his  master  a  trick 
one  day  which  caused  him  the  very  greatest 
trouble. 

Newton  had  been  busy  for  many  a  long  day 
with  one  of  his  books  which  it  had  taken  him 
much  pains  and  trouble  to  write.  Month  after 
month  he  had  sat  at  his  desk  working  away,  and 
at  last  it  was  finished.  But  one  unlucky  day 
before  it  went  to  be  printed,  he  left  it  on  his  table 
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and  went  to  freshen  himself  up  with  a  little  walk. 
In  came  Diamond  when  his  master  was  out. 
Now  one  of  the  things  this  little  dog  liked  was 
to  bite  and  tear  up  paper!  Almost  all  puppies 
seem  to  think  it  lovely  to  maul  and  tear  about  a 
big  newspaper.  But  alas !  it  was  not  a  newspaper 
that  Diamond  got  hold  of  that  day — it  was  the  pre- 
cious papers  belonging  to  his  master !  Diamond 
had  a  good  time  of  it  all  by  himself,  biting  and 
rolling  on  it,  and  punishing  and  worrying  it  with 
his  teeth,  till  it  was  completely  ruined.  When 
Newton  returned  from  his  walk  his  man-servant 
was  trembling  with  fear.  He  had  found  the 
papers  all  tattered  and  spoiled,  and  understood 
in  a  moment  what  had  happened.  He  thought 
the  dog  would  have  a  good  sound  whipping. 
Newton  was  quite  upset  at  the  loss  of  his 
valuable  papers.  He  had  spent  so  much  time 
with  them,  and  now  all  his  work  would  have  to 
be  done  over  again !  Then  he  began  to  consider 
that  really  the  trouble  was  all  his  own  fault,  for 
not  having  put  his  work  away  before  he  went 
out.  He  was  thinking  sadly  about  it  when 
the  door  burst  open  and  the  little  dog  came 
frisking  into  the  room,  wagging  his  tail  with 
pleasure  because  his  master  had  come  home 
again. 

Now  do  you  think  naughty  Diamond  got  a 
whipping?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  Newton  took  him 
in  his  arms  and  laid  his  face  upon  his  fluffy  coat, 
saying  sadly,  *0  Diamond,  Diamond!   how  little 
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you  know  the  mischief  you  have  done  ! '  And  that 
was  all  the  scolding  Diamond  ever  had  for  his 
wickedness. 

Isaac  Newton  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne,  so 
of  course  he  is  always  called  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ABOUT  LONDON  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES:  ITS 
QUAINT  BUILDINGS  AND  CURIOUS  CUSTOMS 
WHEN  GERMAN  GEORGE  CAME  TO  ENGLAND 

Queen  Anne  was  the  last  Stuart  who  reigned  in 
England.  As  we  have  seen,  her  time  came  to  an 
end  in  the  year  1714. 

Now  would  any  girl  or  boy  who  reads  this  like 
to  take  a  pretence  journey  with  me  to  the  old 
town  of  Hanover?  Shut  your  eyes  then,  and 
fancy  we  are  leaving  London  in  the  train  for 
Dover.  From  Dover  we  must  cross  the  sea 
to  France;  then,  on  we  go  through  Belgium 
into  Germany;  up  to  the  North  of  Germany, 
and  here  we  are  in  Hanover,  and  can  look 
about  us ! 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  fine,  bustling,  crowded 
city,  surrounded  by  German  men,  women  and 
children.  The  strange  language  we  hear  spoken 
on  all  sides  is,  of  course,  German.  Here  are 
noble-looking  buildings,  and  thousands  of  houses, 
and  busy  shops,  and  tall  churches.  Now  we  will 
take  a  walk  through  some  of  the  beautiful  public 
gardens,  and  admire  the  lovely  flowers  planted 
everywhere,  and  the  pleasant  shady  paths  with 
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fine  trees  on  each  side,  between  the  trunks  of 
which  we  can  see,  every  now  and  again,  quaint 
old  stone-statues  peeping  out,  half-hidden  by  the 
branches. 

The  streets  are  crowded  with  hurrying  people ; 
while  trams,  omnibuses,  motors,  carts  and  carri- 
ages are  speeding  along  the  roads.  We  cannot 
help  admiring  the  splendid,  big,  busy  German 
town. 

Now  when  Queen  Anne  reigned  in  England, 
Hanover,  in  Germany,  was  not  exactly  as  it  is 
now.  There  were  not  so  many  people  living  in 
it;  it  was  more  spread  about,  and  some  smaller 
towns  and  villages  near  were  all  a  part  of  it.  It 
was  like  a  sort  of  small  kingdom,  and  it  really 
had  a  sort  of  king  to  govern  it.  Only  he  was  not 
called  the  'king,'  but  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 
There  was  also  a  large  tract  of  country  near,  called 
Brunswick,  which  just  at  that  time  had  become 
part  of  Hanover. 

The  Elector  of  Hanover  then  was  named  George, 
and  he  was  one  of  Queen  Anne's  German  cousins. 
He  was  also  a  Protestant. 

Nobody  in  England  had  thought  very  much 
about  Anne's  German  cousins  until  the  little 
son  died  who  was  so  deeply  mourned  by  poor 
Queen  Anne  and  her  husband.  Indeed,  all  the 
English  people  were  grieved  at  losing  him,  because 
they  had  looked  upon  him  as  the  heir  to  the  throne 
after  his  mother's  death. 

Well,  that  hope  was  all  over:   the  poor  little 
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fellow  was  dead.  Now  who  was  to  reign  after 
Anne  ?    That  was  the  question. 

The  Pretender  James,  and  his  son,  Charles 
Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  were  Catholics,  so 
it  was  no  use  thinking  of  them. 

At  last  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  to  come  to  England  and  be  king,  and 
George  was  quite  ready  to  agree.  He  thanked 
the  English  for  their  invitation,  but  he  said  at 
the  same  time  that  the  kingdom  of  England 
was  his  by  right :  he  reminded  them  that  he  was 
more  nearly  related  to  Queen  Anne  than  any  other 
Protestant  prince;  and  he  called  the  English 
Throne  'the  Throne  of  his  Ancestors.' 

Well,  the  English  did  not  want  to  quarrel  with 
the  Elector  of  Hanover;  they  wanted  a  king. 
They  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had 
been  an  Englishman,  and  could  have  spoken 
English,  but  they  decided  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  were  willing  to  agree  that  he  had  a  right 
to  the  English  Crown.  They  had  tried  a  Dutch 
king,  William  the  Third,  from  Holland ;  and  now 
they  were  to  have  a  German  king — George,  the 
Elector  of  Hanover.  England  had  never  had  a 
king  named  George  before,  so,  of  course,  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  became  George  the  First. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  line  of  kings  to 
which  the  present  King  Edward  the  Seventh 
belongs — the  Hanoverians,  or  Brunswick  kings. 
King  Edward  is  a  descendant  of  George,  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  who  was  King  George  the 
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First  of  England.  We  can  now  look  back  at  a 
good  many  lines,  or  families  of  kings.  The 
Saxons,  the  Danes,  the  Normans,  the  Planta- 
genets,  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts— but  we 
cannot  look  forward  very  far,  for  the  Hanoverians, 
who  began  with  George,  are  still  reigning  in 
England. 

When  the  Elector,  whom  we  must  now  call 
George  the  First,  was  made  king,  he  seemed  to 
be  in  no  particular  hurry  to  come  to  his  new 
kingdom.  Perhaps  he  was  rather  sorry  to  say 
good-bye  to  Hanover,  and  all  his  friends  there : 
perhaps  he  had  some  affairs  to  settle,  and  some 
business  to  arrange  before  he  could  leave  his  old 
country.  However,  he  came  at  last,  and  with 
him  came  so  many  of  his  German  subjects  that 
they  made  quite  a  little  court  round  him  in 
England.  It  was  natural  enough  he  should  like 
to  have  his  own  countrymen  near  him,  especially 
as  he  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  English. 

The  London  that  German  George  looked  at 
when  he  arrived  in  his  new  kingdom,  must  have 
been  very  different  from  the  London  of  the 
present  day,  which  has  greatly  changed  since 
the  year  1714,  the  first  year  of  George's  reign. 

We  do  not  need  to  describe  London  as  it  is 
now :  if  you  do  not  know  it,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  you  will  some  day.  But  old  London  seems 
to  have  passed  away,  and  I  shall  try  to  tell  you 
something  of  what  it  must  have  been  like  at  that 
time. 
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The  principal  streets  were  paved,  but  not  very- 
well,  and  most  of  the  smaller  and  narrower  streets 
had  no  pavement.  People  walked  as  much  in  the 
middle  of  the  roads  as  possible.  Can  you  guess 
why?  To  avoid  the  rubbish  thrown  out  of  the 
open  doors,  or  windows— potato-peelings,  soot, 
cinders  and  dirt  of  all  kinds— a  worn-out  shoe 
here,  or  an  old  hat  there — anything  and  every- 
thing, in  fact !  Out  it  came  into  the  street 
without  ceremony;  while  from  a  window  above, 
a  bucket  full  of  dirty  water  would  sometimes 
be  emptied  over  the  head  of  the  unlucky  passer- 
by. Even  now  we  hear  people  make  use  of  the 
expression  of  having  to  'go  to  the  wall,'  when 
they  mean  putting  up  with  something  less  agree- 
able than  one's  neighbour  has  ;  and  this  expression 
arose  in  the  old  days  when  the  persons  who  walked 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  generally  had  the  best 
of  it. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  streets  the  top,  or  upper 
part  of  the  houses,  was  built  out  beyond  the  lower 
part ;  so  that  where  the  road  was  very  narrow,  and 
the  upper  rooms  projected,  or  stood  out  very  far 
over  the  lower  ones,  it  was  quite  possible  to  pass 
anything  from  one's  window  to  the  window  of  the 
opposite  house;  for  by  stretching  far  out,  people 
could  touch  each  other  over  the  way !  Clothes-lines 
were  frequently  fastened  across  from  window-sill 
to  window-sill,  and  the  washing  was  hung  there  to 
dry.  It  would  be  strange  now  in  walking  through 
London,  or  any  big  town,  to  see  shirts  and  petti- 
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coats    fluttering    about  in    the  wind    over  one's 
head ! 

In  the  time  of  the  first  George,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  nobody  had  ever  heard  of 
Gas,  or  Electric  Light.  These  wonderful  dis- 
coveries were  not  made  until  many  years  later. 
At  night,  the  streets  of  London  and  other  big 
towns  were  lighted  as  well  as  they  could  be 
with  oil  lanterns;  but  we,  who  are  now  accus- 
tomed to  so  much  light,  should  have  said  they 
were  almost  dark.  The  lanterns  were  usually 
hung  across  the  streets  from  window  to  opposite 
window,  in  the  way  I  have  described ;  but  in 
wider  streets  they  were  fastened  against  the 
corners  of  the  houses.  Very  ugly,  clumsy-look- 
ing things  they  were,  and  very  little  light  they 
gave. 

What  a  comfortable  thought  it  is  now  when 
we  go  to  bed  at  night,  that  hundreds  of  fine 
strong,  brave  policemen  are  walking  about  the 
streets  all  night,  keeping  order  in  our  towns, 
and  seeing  that  people  behave  themselves  respect- 
ably and  quietly  through  the  hours  of  darkness. 
When  I  tell  you  that  there  were  no  policemen 
at  the  time  we  are  thinking  of,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  London  streets  were  not 
particularly  safe  for  people  who  had  to  venture  out 
at  night.  Robbers  and  pickpockets  and  thieves 
of  all  sorts  had  it  much  more  their  own  way 
than  they  have  now.  Some  men  called  watchmen, 
it  is  true,  did  walk  about,  who  were  supposed  to 
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keep  some  sort  of  order,  but  there  were  not  many 
of  them,  and  some  of  them  were  very  old.  It 
was  part  of  their  business  to  carry  lanterns  about 
with  them  to  help  to  make  the  city  lighter;  but 
the  worst  of  this  plan  was  that  the  thieves,  or 
bad  characters  prowling  about  in  dark  doorways, 
could  always  see  the  bright  lantern  quite  a  long 
way  off,  and  when  they  had  been  stealing,  or  ill- 
treating  somebody,  they  could  escape  at  once  in 
another  direction  without  waiting,  you  may  be 
sure,  to  say  'how  do  you  do?'  to  the  watchman 
who  was  hurrying  up. 

It  is  astonishing  to  notice  how  long  this  foolish 
habit  was  kept  up  in  the  streets  of  London  before 
some  clever  person  thought  of  lanterns  such  as  the 
policemen  use  now,  in  which  the  light  can  be  quite 
shut  off,  and  put  out  of  sight  until  the  policeman 
chooses  to  let  it  be  seen. 

In  shops,  or  houses,  theatres,  or  churches, 
candles  were  always  burnt,  and  snuffers  were 
kept  close  by  to  take  off  the  burnt  ends  of  the 
wick.  People  are  so  accustomed,  as  I  said  just 
now,  to  plenty  of  light,  that  they  can  hardly 
realise  how  very  little  was  enough  for  our 
ancestors  in  the  old  times.  Not  very  long  ago 
an  old  man  was  telling  me  he  could  remember 
what  a  fuss  and  excitement  there  was  in  London 
when  the  '  New  Gas '  was  first  to  be  seen.  People 
walked  into  the  town  from  the  country  villages 
many  miles  away,  on  purpose  to  see  it;  and 
when  they  returned  home  they  found  it  difficult 
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to  make  their  friends  believe  that  light  had 
actually  come  out  of  a  *hole  in  the  wall.'  That 
was  what  they  said  about  it !  But  this  was  at 
least  a  hundred  years  after  George  the  First's 
reign. 

As  for  the  Electric  Light,  that  is  quite  modern 
(which  means,  belonging  to  the  present  day) .  Many 
big  children  may  possibly  remember  the  time  before 
it  was  used  in  our  houses  and  streets  as  it  is 
now. 

Well,  we  have  been  talking  about  the  night  in 
London  before  thinking  of  the  day-time:  that 
seems  the  wrong  way  about  somehow.  Now  we 
must  imagine  what  the  streets  looked  like  in 
daylight. 

Almost  all  the  shops  had  signs,  or  pictures, 
hanging  in  front  of  them,  as  many  of  the  public- 
houses  have  now.  I  mean,  such  as  the  *  Red  Lion,' 
or  the  'Swan,'  or  the  '  Britannia,'  or  the  '  Golden 
Fleece.'  It  must  have  given  a  strange,  crowded 
appearance  to  the  narrow  streets,  one  would  think, 
to  see  so  many  signs  hanging  about  on  all  sides. 
Besides  the  shops,  a  great  deal  of  buying  and 
selling  and  bargaining  went  on  in  the  open  streets. 
Men  and  women  and  boys  pushed  little  trucks 
along  the  streets,  calling  attention  to  their  goods, 
not  only  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  but 
by  ringing  noisy  bells  which  they  carried  in  their 
hands.  Fancy  what  a  din  there  must  have  been ! 
*  Fresh  fish,  fresh  fish  !  Ring-a-ting-a-ting!'  *  Ripe 
cherries  !    Who  '11  buy  ripe  cherries  ?  ding-a-dong, 

2  E 
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ding-a-dong ! '  *  Pots  and  pans,  pots  and  pans  for 
sale  !  Ring-a-ting,  ding-dong ! '  What  headaches 
we  should  all  get  if  such  things  were  allowed  now ! 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  old  times  headaches 
were  not  so  common  as  they  are  now.  Anyhow, 
the  noises  that  must  have  been  so  distracting  in 
the  streets  have  long  been  put  a  stop  to  ;  ringing 
bells  and  street-calling  being  now  forbidden  by 
law. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  man  who  seems  to 
be  allowed  to  ring  his  bell  when  trying  to  sell  his 
goods,— why  he,  of  all  others,  may  do  so  I  really 
cannot  say,  but  he  does.  Sometimes  on  damp, 
wintry  afternoons  when  it  begins  to  grow  dusk, — 
when  the  curtains  are  drawn  in  our  cosy  rooms, 
and  the  fire  burns  brightly,  we  hear  him  in  the 
distance  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  sound  coming 

nearer  and  nearer  as  he  rings  his  bell  and  calls 

No,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  he  calls! 
Girls  or  boys  living  in  or  near  London  probably 
know  already,  and  can  tell  those  who  are  not  able 
to  guess. 

In  fine  weather  the  streets  must  have  looked 
cheerful  and  gay  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  how 
amused  you  would  have  been  if  you  could  have 
seen  what  figures  of  fun  the  ladies  were !  They 
wore  the  most  enormous  hoops  under  their  skirts, 
which  spread  them  out  on  all  sides,  and  must  have 
been  most  inconvenient.  Many  doorways  in  the 
houses  had  to  be  made  larger  so  that  the  ladies 
might  go  in  or  out,  and  it  was  sometimes  quite  a 
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business  to  get  a  fine  lady  into  her  coach  because 
of  the  enormous  hoop  she  wore.  The  head-dresses, 
too,  were  very  quaint,  and  were  raised  up  so  high 
that  it  was  wonderful,  really,  that  a  lady  could 
carry  such  a  quantity  of  false  hair,  lace,  ribbon,  and 
horse-hair  on  her  head.  They  were  ornamented  in 
all  sorts  of  ways.  Sometimes  a  bird's  nest  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  with  five  eggs  in  it,  and  the 
mother  bird  would  be  fixed  on  a  wire,  hovering 
over  them.  There  is  a  picture  in  an  old  fashion- 
book  printed  about  this  time  in  which  two  ladies 
are  drawn  talking  to  each  other,  both  wearing 
these  ridiculously  high  head-dresses,  on  the  top 
of  which  are  two  little  stuffed  kittens  curled  up 
naturally  as  if  they  were  asleep.  They  called  these 
high  head-dresses  their  '  heads '  for  short,  and  we 
find  them  spoken  of  in  many  old  books.  Just 
fancy  how  we  should  laugh  now  if  we  heard  a 
lady  say :  *  Oh,  I  shall  go  out  to-day  with  a  new 
head ! '  or  perhaps  she  might  remark  that  *  Mrs. 
So-and-so  had  no  head  on  yesterday!'  I  suppose 
people  got  used  to  it,  and  it  did  not  sound  funny 
to  them. 

The  gentlemen  as  well  as  the  ladies  dressed  in 
bright-coloured  clothes— silks,  satins,  and  velvets. 
Instead  of  trousers  men  wore  knee-breeches,  or 
a  sort  of  tight  knickerbockers  reaching  to  their 
knees,  with  gay-coloured  stockings  showing  the 
shape  of  the  leg. 

Wigs,  wigs,  wigs— they  all  wore  wigs  !  Such 
great  things  too!     How  hot  and  uncomfortable 
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they  must  have  been  in  the  summer-time!  And 
how  expensive  !  One  writer  speaks  of  giving  sixty 
pounds  for  a  new  wig !  But  I  do  not  think  they 
could  all  have  cost  as  much  as  that. 

Carriages  were  called  *  coaches'  in  those  days, 
but  very  few  of  them  were  seen  in  a  general  way. 
For  going  long  distances  people  were  obliged  to 
use  them,  though  the  roads  were  bad,  and  the 
coach  would  often  stick  in  the  mud,  and  travellers 
were  often  delayed  many  hours  on  a  journey. 
Great  clumsy  things  those  coaches  were  too, 
without  springs;  they  must  have  given  the  poor 
people  in  them  many  a  jolt  and  a  jerk. 

There  was  one  way  of  getting  about  which  has 
quite  gone  out  of  fashion  now,  and  we  only  see 
pictures  of  it,  or  hear  of  it  in  old  books  or  letters, 
I  mean  riding  in  sedan-chairs. 

A  sedan-chair  was  a  sort  of  box  with  a  seat  and 
a  door  to  let  a  person  in  or  out.  It  was  slung  on 
two  long  poles  which  were  carried  by  two  men,  and 
would  only  hold  one  lady  or  gentleman  at  a  time. 
When  the  lid  was  closed  the  person  inside  could 
not  stand  upright,  but  had  to  remain  seated. 
Indeed,  when  the  ladies  went  out  visiting  with 
their  *  heads '  on  (dear  me !  how  funny  it  sounds  !) 
the  lid  had  frequently  to  be  left  open  to  make 
room  for  the  *  head.' 

If  it  rained,  and  a  lady  was  going  out  in  her 
sedan-chair  to  visit  a  friend,  the  men  would  carry 
the  chair  inside  the  house  into  the  hall,  where  the 
lady  would  get  in  ;  and  she  would  be  carried  right 
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into  the  hall  of  the  lady  she  wished  to  call  upon  : 
so  she  might,  if  she  liked,  go  in  her  white  satin 
slippers  (which  were  very  fashionable  at  that  time) 
and  be  quite  sure  she  would  not  have  to  step  in 
the  wet  or  the  mud. 

Such  thin,  silly  little  shoes  the  ladies  used  to 
wear  then  !    I  had  one  in  my  hand  the  other  day— 


A  sedan  chair 


a  pink  satin  one,  with  a  very  high  heel.  It  was 
very  faded  and  worn  out,  and  must  have  been 
something  like  shoes  ladies  dance  in  nowadays ; 
only  at  that  time  such  shoes  were  really  worn  in 
the  streets.  But  I  do  not  think  the  ladies  who 
lived  then  were  at  all  fond  of  walking. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  another  way  of 
travelling  in  London  very  much  in  fashion  at  that 
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time.  I  mean  travelling  on  the  river.  The  Thames 
was  then  much  nicer  and  cleaner  near  London 
than  it  is  now.  It  used  to  look  very  bright  and 
gay,  covered  with  a  number  of  boats,  some  little 
and  some  big,  with  coloured  and  striped  awnings, 
and  smart  young  watermen  in  them,  waiting  to 
take  passengers  up  or  down  the  river.  Sometimes 
these  watermen,  dressed  in  quaint  blue  clothes 
with  plenty  of  brass  buttons  about  them,  would 
wait  at  the  head  of  the  large  steps,  which  here 
and  there  led  down  to  the  waterside.  They  were 
always  anxious  for  customers,  and  used  to  invite 
passers-by  to  hire  their  boats  and  to  be  rowed 
from  one  flight  of  steps  to  another. 

They  must  have  been  picturesque-looking 
figures,  and  in  old  books  they  are  very  often 
spoken  of;  so  often  that  it  makes  one  think  there 
must  have  been  a  great  many  of  them,  and  that 
people  were  obliged  to  notice  them  when  they 
walked  about  the  town  on  business  or  pleasure. 
I  suppose  travelling  up  and  down  the  river  must 
have  been  a  favourite  way  of  getting  about.  Now 
the  only  way  of  travelling  on  the  Thames  near 
London  is  to  take  the  big  steamboats  in  the 
summer-time ;  but  the  bright  little  wherries,  with 
their  gay  awnings  and  fine  young  rowers,  are  no 
more  to  be  seen,  and  worst  of  all,  the  clear,  spark- 
ling, rippling  water  has  become  dull-looking  and 
dirty. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  pleasant  times  that  are 
gone,  but  we  ought  to  remember  thankfully  as 
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well  the  great  improvements  and  changes  for  the 
better  that  have  taken  place  since  these  far-off 
days. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London ; 
and  of  a  good  man  named  Thomas  Coram,  who 
first  thought  of  building  a  large  home  for  poor 
little  children  who  were  deserted  and  left  to 
starve  in  the  city  of  London.  Who  would  be- 
lieve that  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
(when  our  great-grandfathers  were  living),  Captain 
Coram,  when  walking  near  Rotherhithe,  where 
he  lived,  '  constantly  came  across '  tiny  babies,  or 
very  little  children  left  by  the  wayside  to  starve ! 
Until  this  good  man's  heart  was  touched  by  these 
sad  sights,  nobody  had  ever  tried  to  find  a 
remedy  for  such  a  shocking  state  of  things.  He 
was  quite  determined  that  something  must  be  done 
by  somebody;  and  he  would  be  that  'somebody' 
to  stir  people  up,  and  to  show  them  how  wrong 
it  was  that  such  things  should  be  allowed.  He 
did  stir  them  up :  he  talked  to  every  one  he  met 
about  it ;  he  hired  rooms  and  lectured  about  it ;  he 
begged  for  money  from  the  rich,  and  for  sympathy 
and  help  from  the  poor. 

At  last,  after  he  had  laboured  hard  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  a  building  was  put  up  in  London 
for  'feeding,  clothing,  and  educating'  any  poor 
little  children  who  had  no  home,  or  no  parents  in 
London.  This  fine  building  is  called  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 
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Some  of  the  money  necessary  was  given  by  rich 
merchants  of  London,  and  some  was  left  in  their 
wills,  by  persons  who  could  not  spare  it  during 
their  lifetime.  Some  of  it  was  given  as  'thank- 
offerings  '  by  fathers  and  mothers  whose  children 
had  recovered  from  dangerous  illnesses,  and  some 
was  given  by  parents  whose  little  darlings  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  death.  Somehow  or 
other,  it  was  all  got  together  by  the  exertions  of 
Thomas  Coram ;  and  (notice  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you)  he  himself  gave  every  penny  he  had  in  the 
world  to  help  towards  the  scheme ! 

As  time  went  on  people  began  to  wonder  why 
such  a  thought  had  not  struck  them  before.  Many 
people  came  forward  to  promise  help,  some  of  them 
very  celebrated  folks.  The  great  musician  Handel, 
whom  most  of  you  have  heard  of,  devoted  one  of 
his  finest  works,  *  The  Messiah,'  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital.  I  mean  that  any  money 
he  made  by  his  music  was  handed  over  for  the 
good  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  He  also  gave 
to  the  hospital  the  fine  organ  which  is  still  used 
in  the  chapel. 

Celebrated  artists  gave  pictures  to  hang  on  the 
walls,  and  a  small  charge  was  made  for  the  public 
to  come  in  and  look  at  them.  It  is  said  that  the 
idea  of  the  exhibition  of  pictures  which  is  now 
called  *  The  Royal  Academy '  was  taken  from  this 
plan.  Paintings  by  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  other  great  artists  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital. 
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On  a  Sunday  morning  any  one  who  chooses  can 
pay  the  children  a  visit.  In  church  the  boys  sit 
on  one  side  of  Handel's  great  organ,  the  girls  on 
the  other.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  their  happy, 
healthy  faces.  Afterwards  visitors  may  follow  them 
into  the  dining-rooms  and  watch  them  having  their 
dinner.  There  are  usually  about  five  hundred 
children,  all  so  busy  with  knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
that  the  sound  of  little  voices  is  not  heard  till  the 
meal  is  over. 

One  word  more  about  Thomas  Coram,  the 
children's  friend.  I  told  you  he  had  given  all  he 
had  in  the  world,  and  one  day  a  gentleman  said 
to  him  :  '  It  was  foolish  of  you  to  give  away  all. 
What  will  become  of  you  in  your  old  age?' 
Coram's  answer  deserves  to  be  remembered.  He 
replied:  *I  fear  not,  friend.  God  will  not  suffer 
His  servant  to  die  of  hunger.' 

It  turned  out  as  he  said,  for  when  he  became 
old  and  feeble,  a  little  money  was  collected  for 
him  from  friends  who  loved  and  respected  him; 
and  the  good  man  passed  the  end  of  his  days  in 
comfort. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

HOW  GEORGE  THE  SECOND  KICKED  HIS  WIG 
ABOUT  IN  A  RAGE,  AND  HAD  HIS  CHILDREN 
WHIPPED  TO  TEACH  THEM  MANNERS 

You  heard  in  the  last  chapter  something  about 
London  in  George  the  First's  time,  and  a  great 
deal  of  what  I  told  you  might  be  said  also  of 
the  other  big  towns  in  England  and  Scotland. 
London  was,  and  still  is,  the  chief  town  of 
England,  and  that  is  why  I  described  it  to  you 
more  particularly  than  I  did  the  others.  What- 
ever London  was  like.  King  George  the  First 
spent  very  little  time  in  it.  He  was  sensible 
enough  to  know  that  nobody  wanted  him  to 
interfere  with  the  laws,  or  habits,  or  customs  in 
England.  He  loved  his  own  country  and  was 
continually  returning  to  it,  and  he  knew  quite 
well  that  a  very  clever  man  who  was  helping  to 
govern  England  understood  much  better  how  to 
manage  for  his  own  countrymen  than  German 
George.  So  he  very  wisely  left  a  great  deal  of 
business  to  this  man,  who  was  called  the  Prime 
(that  means  the  first)  Minister,  and  whose  name 
was  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

But  as  the  king  had  so  little  to  do  with  England 
442 
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and  the  English,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  nobody  cared  very  much  about  him — still,  as 
he  cared  very  little  for  them,  likes  and  dislikes 
did  not  very  much  matter.  He  was  useful  to  the 
English,  however,  and  they  took  him  because  they 
wanted  a  king  who  would  prevent  the  Pretender, 
and  his  son  Charles  Edward,  from  reigning  in 
England  and  bringing  back  the  Catholic  religion 
which  everybody  so  much  disliked. 

When  George  came  to  England  he  brought 
with  him  (besides  a  number  of  German  noblemen 
and  their  wives)  his  grown-up  son  George,  who  was 
married  and  had  two  or  three  children.  The  title 
of  Prince  of  Wales  was  given  to  him  at  once,  and 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  heir  to  the  throne 
when  his  father  should  die. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  lived  with  his  wife  and 
family  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  where  they 
seemed  to  make  themselves  very  comfortable. 
Richmond  is  a  very  pretty  riverside  town,  and 
Richmond  Hill,  the  highest  part  of  it,  is  quite 
celebrated  for  a  most  lovely  view  of  the  Thames, 
which  winds  in  and  out  among  its  green  banks, 
and  still  looks  clear  and  silvery  enough  there, 
whatever  it  may  do  at  London. 

King  George  the  First  was  in  Germany  when  he 
died,  driving  in  his  coach  towards  his  beloved 
Hanover,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  reach. 
He  was  feeling  very  ill,  and  his  servants  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  stop  and  take  a  rest.  If  he  had 
done    so,    it    is    quite    possible    he    might    have 
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recovered,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  them. 
*  Drive  on,  drive  on,'  was  all  he  would  say  ;  and  he 
obstinately  refused  to  get  out  of  his  coach  and 
stay  at  some  quiet  inn  on  the  road  till  he  felt 
better.  As  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  he  became 
more  and  more  weak  and  exhausted,  and  at  last 
he  died.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  had 
been  King  of  England  for  thirteen  years. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  the 
king  had  died  in  Germany,.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen  rode  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  Richmond  to  tell  George's  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  that  he 
was  now  King  of  England. 

When  they  arrived  at  Richmond  Lodge  where 
the  prince  was  living,  it  was  a  very  hot  June  day, 
and  they  were  told  the  prince  was  taking  a  nap 
after  dinner,  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

'You  must  wake  him,'  said  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
to  the  man-servant.  The  servant  was  afraid  to 
do  this,  so  he  went  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
told  her  what  the  strange  gentleman  had  said. 

Then  out  came  the  Princess  to  speak  to  the 
visitors,  and  she  repeated  that  '  His  Royal  High- 
ness must  not  be  disturbed.' 

'  But  I  have  some  very  important  news  to  tell 
him,'  said  Sir  Robert. 

'That  does  not  matter,'  replied  the  Princess. 
'  He  is  always  very  angry  if  he  is  woke  suddenly.' 

*  Then,'  cried  Sir  Robert,  '  if  you  will  not  wake 
him,  /  musty'  and  pushing  past  them  all,  he  entered 
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the  drawing-room  where  the  Prince  was  dozing 
on  the  sofa.  Falling  on  one  knee  before  him, 
he  said  :— 

'  His  Majesty  King  George  the  First  is  dead ! 
Long  life  to  His  Majesty  King  George  the 
Second!' 

This  happened  in  the  year  1727,  and  from  that 
time,  for  thirty-three  years  afterwards.  King  George 
the  Second  reigned.  He  was  a  thorough  German 
in  heart  and  soul,  and  had  passed  so  much  of  his 
early  life  in  Hanover  that  he  always  felt  that 
England  was  a  strange  land  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  live.  He  followed  his  father's  example 
in  spending  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  Hanover, 
where  he  was  always  welcome ;  and  though  he 
spoke  English  a  little  better  than  the  first  George, 
he  did  not  like  the  language,  and  never  used  it  if 
he  could  possibly  help. 

A  fussy,  hot-tempered,  passionate  little  man 
was  this  second  George.  We  cannot  help  smiling 
at  the  stories  we  read  of  how  he  used  to  discuss 
(or  talk  over)  business  matters  with  the  ministers, 
or  statesmen,  who  were  patiently  trying  to  make 
him  understand  them.  How  furious  he  was 
because  they  could  not  speak  German,  and  what 
a  rage  he  flew  into  when  he  did  not  understand 
their  English  !  He  used  to  stamp  with  his  feet 
and  storm  and  shout ;  and  one  writer  tells  us  that 
he  would  sometimes  drag  his  wig  off  his  head, 
and  kick  it  about  the  room  in  a  passion!  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  at  all  undignified, 
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or  un-kinglike,  to  shake  his  fist  in  peoples'  faces, 
or  to  call  them  rogues,  or  thieves,  or  rascals,  if 
they  did  not  agree  with  him. 

But  though  he  sometimes  made  himself  ridicul- 
ous in  this  way,  he  knew  better  than  to  quarrel 
seriously  with  them :  they  were  far  too  useful  to 
him  for  that. 

One  of  them  especially.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he 
thought  very  highly  of,  and  was  wise  enough  to 


Kick  it  about  the  room  in  a  passion 


follow  his  advice  in  most  things,  though  he  often 
made  a  great  fuss  about  it  first.  During  his 
father's  lifetime,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
many  a  quarrel  and  many  a  tussle  he  had  had 
with  this  wise,  firm  and  sensible  Sir  Robert,  who 
would  not  let  him  have  his  own  way.  Now  that 
he  himself  was  king,  George  the  Second  felt  sure 
that  Walpole  would  serve  him  as  faithfully  as  he 
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had  served  his  father,  George  the  First.  And  so 
he  did  for  fifteen  years. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
wisdom  and  foolishness.  He  was  splendid  in 
governing  England,  but  his  private  life  was  not 
at  all  what  one  might  have  expected  from  such  a 
sensible  man ;  he  loved  drinking  and  gambling, 
and  took  an  interest  in  very  low  and  undignified 
pleasures.  In  spite  of  that  we  must  all  agree 
that  he  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  country, 
which  would  have  done  badly  without  him. 

The  second  George  was  a  sharp,  clever  man, 
but  he  was  never  very  friendly  or  intimate  with 
his  English  subjects.  He  really  cared  very  little 
what  they  thought  of  him,  or  whether  he  was 
offending  them. 

To  show  you  how  little  he  concerned  himself 
with  other  peoples'  opinion  of  him,  or  how  little 
he  studied  other  peoples'  feelings,  you  shall  hear 
the  account  of  his  behaviour  in  church.  He  was 
told  that  in  order  to  set  an  example  to  his  sub- 
jects, it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
go  to  church,  although,  being  a  German,  he  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  service.  He  went,  as  he 
was  advised,  but  he  used  to  talk  so  loud  in 
German,  with  his  German  friends  all  the  time, 
that  nobody  could  attend  to  the  sermon !  One 
day  when  his  voice  got  louder  and  louder,  the 
poor  clergyman  who  was  preaching  could  not 
make  himself  heard  at  all ;  so  he  stopped 
speaking.    Then    George   seemed   to   remember 
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himself  suddenly,  but  the  preacher  was  so  upset 
and  vexed  about  being  treated  so  disrespectfully 
that  he  positively  burst  into  tears  of  annoyance, 
and  left  the  church  ! 

What  a  strange  state  of  things  all  round ! 
First,  imagine  any  one  talking  loud  in  church,  and 
then,  just  fancy  how  extraordinary  of  the  clergy- 
man to  cry  about  it!  I  suppose  he  could  not 
control  his  feelings. 

George  the  Second  knew  in  a  moment  when 
people  were  flattering  him  or  paying  him  false 
compliments.  In  spite  of  his  bad  English,  he 
learned  one  English  word  which  he  very  often 
made  use  of.  It  was  'Poo/i/'  Sometimes  after 
listening  to  a  long  speech  which  he  knew  quite 
well  was  insincere,  he  would  astonish  the  person 
who  had  been  speaking  by  turning  his  back  upon 
him,  and  saying  '  Pooh— pooh ! '  and  nothing 
more,  instead  of  making  a  polite  answer ! 

This  king  (although  we  know  that  he  did  not  like 
being  disturbed  when  he  was  taking  his  afternoon 
nap)  was  a  very  brave  soldier.  Long  before  his 
father  came  to  reign  in  England  he  used  to  say  of 
his  son,  young  George,  *  My  son  is  rather  wild  and 
troublesome,  but  he  fights  like  a  man ' ;  and  it  was 
quite  true. 

At  one  of  his  celebrated  battles,  when  the 
enemy's  troops  were  drawn  up  opposite,  George's 
horse  became  very  restless.  It  plunged  and 
struggled  and  tried  to  run  away,  very  nearly 
carrying  its  rider  over  to  the  enemy's  ranks. 
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This  would  never  do!  The  poor  thing  was 
frightened,  and  was  becoming  quite  unmanage- 
able. George  sprang  off  it  on  to  the  ground  and 
let  it  run  away  without  him.  Drawing  his  sword, 
he  shouted,  *  Let  him  go  if  he  is  frightened ! 
Let  him  go  !  Now,  I  know  /  shall  not  run  away.' 
And  he  went  to  the  ranks  of  the  foot-soldiers, 
waving  his  sword  and  calling  to  them  to  come 
forward  and  fight  with  him,  until  a  fresh  horse  had 
been  found  for  him. 

At  another  battle  against  the  French  he  behaved 
so  pluckily,  and  helped  to  gain  such  a  splendid 
victory,  that  everybody  was  delighted  with  him. 
Afterwards  on  any  special  occasion— at  a  festival, 
or  any  grand  day  in  England— he  used  to  put  on 
the  same  old  hat  and  coat  he  had  worn  on  that 
day;  and  though  they  were  quite  worn-out  and 
shabby  and  old-fashioned,  the  people  cheered  and 
cheered,  so  pleased  were  they  at  the  recollection 
of  the  victory  which  had  been  gained  at  Ouden- 
arde,  the  place  in  Belgium  where  the  battle  had 
been  fought. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  his  courage  and  brave 
fighting  in  battle,  King  George  the  Second  was 
not  a  favourite  in  England.  I  have  told  you  that 
he  liked  the  EngHsh  no  better  than  they  liked 
him.  He  never  really  tried  to  understand  them 
or  their  language,  and  they  were  rather  tired  of 
the  number  of  Germans  who  crowded  round  the 
court,  and  seemed  to  have  a  very  good  time  in 
England,  although  they  professed  to  dislike  it. 

2  F 
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George  used  to  say  that  his  English  subjects 
did  not  know  how  to  behave  politely.  Now 
I  call  that  pretty  well,  when  one  thinks  of  him 
*  Pooh-poohing '  and  turning  his  back  on  any 
gentleman,  or  lady  either,  who  did  not  please 
him ! 

Sarah,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  wife,  tells  a 
story  about  a  call  she  paid  to  George  the  Second 
at  Richmond,  before  he  became  king,  when  he 
was  only  Prince  of  Wales.  You  remember  I 
told  you  that  when  he  came  with  his  father 
from  Hanover  he  was  already  married  and  had 
several  children. 

The  duchess  had  been  invited  to  visit  them, 
but  when  she  arrived  at  Richmond  Lodge,  where 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  lived  with  their 
little  family,  there  was  such  a  noise  in  the 
drawing-room  that  she  could  not  hear  herself 
speak.  The  matter  was  soon  explained  to  her. 
The  Princess  was  engaged  in  whipping  one  of 
the  royal  children  who  had  been  naughty,  and  the 
royal  child  who  was  being  whipped  was  engaged 
in  kicking  and  screaming  and  roaring  at  the  very 
top  of  his  voice.  Prince  George  (afterwards 
George  the  Second,  you  know)  was  standing  by 
looking  on,  and  he  begged  the  duchess  to  excuse 
the  little  scene,  which  was  quite  necessary,  he 
said.  *You  know,'  he  added,  'you  have  no  good 
manners  at  all  in  England:  none  of  you  are 
properly  brought  up  when  you  are  young  ! ' 

So  you  see  the  royal  papa  quite  approved  of  the 
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whipping,  though  it  seems  he  allowed  his  wife  to 
manage  it  in  her  own  way. 

In  spite  of  punishments,  however,  the  children 
of  George  the  Second  did  not  turn  out  well : 
especially  the  eldest,  named  Frederick,  who  gave 
his  parents  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 
He  died,  this  Frederick,  before  his  father  did,  or 
he  would  have  been  King  of  England  in  the  course 
of  time.  As  it  was,  he  left  a  son,  another  little 
George,  who  did  come  to  the  throne  after  his 
grandfather,  but  it  is  about  George  the  Second 
we  are  still  to  hear  in  this  chapter. 

There  were  other  things  George  the  Second 
disliked  in  England  besides  the  manners  of  the 
people.  He  used  to  say  that  no  one  in  England 
could  cook ;  and  that  no  English  coachman  knew 
how  to  drive.  And  he  seriously  offended  a  great 
many  people  by  finding  fault  with  the  English 
roast  beef!  *  What !  Not  like  the  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England!'  said  these  angry  persons— 'What 
sort  of  a  king  is  this  ! '  And  they  served  him  out 
for  saying  such  shocking  things  about  roast  beef 
by  laughing  at  the  food  which  the  king  and  his 
company  of  German  friends  were  supposed  to 
enjoy. 

Sausages^  for  instance,  they  pretended  to  think 
particularly  ridiculous,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say 
why.  They  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in 
England  until  the  Germans  brought  them  into 
fashion.  We  might  as  well  notice  too,  that  though 
the  English  made  fun  of  them,  they  seem  to  have 
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taken  to  them,  and  still  eat  and  enjoy  them.  At 
that  time  in  the  shop-windows  were  sometimes 
to  be  seen  enormous  sausages  six  feet  long,  and 
round  in  proportion,  with  a  notice  on  them  of  how 
many  of  such  things  a  German  prince  would  eat 
at  one  meal !  We  learn  a  good  many  trifles  like 
these  from  looking  over  old  books  which  were 
published  at  the  time,  and  noticing  the  pictures. 
These  are  often  very  much  exaggerated :  when 
pictures  are  exaggerated  they  are  called 
*  caricatures.'  In  the  *  caricatures '  in  old  books 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  after  his 
time  too,  there  are  no  end  of  jokes  about  sausages. 
They  were  even  brought  into  the  theatres,  when 
a  clown,  making  bad  jokes  in  German,  and  waving 
about  his  string  of  sausages,  tried  to  make  people 
laugh  at  the  Germans.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen 
for  yourself  that  the  clown  still  gets  a  good  deal 
of  fun  out  of  his  rope  of  sausages  at  the  panto- 
mime, though  you  may  not  have  heard  why  they 
were  first  used. 

The  Germans  did  not  care  one  little  bit  for  all 
this  nonsense.  They  were  not  easily  offended, 
but  went  on  their  own  way,  much  too  sensible  to 
mind  whether  the  people  liked  them  or  laughed 
at  them. 

Queen  Caroline  (she  was  the  lady  who  had 
whipped  her  little  boy,  you  know)  was  devoted  to 
her  husband ;  but  though  he  loved  her  dearly,  he 
did  not  always  behave  very  well  to  her. 

George  the  Second  was  fond  of  going  to  visit 
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his  subjects  in  Hanover.  On  one  occasion  he 
stayed  two  whole  years  with  them,  and  we  hear 
of  all  sorts  of  feasts  and  dances  and  amusements 
^vhich  went  on  while  he  was  there.  During  that 
time,  his  wife  Caroline  remained  in  England  and 
ruled  for  him ;  and  the  country  got  on  perfectly 
well  without  him,  nobody  missing  him  in  the 
least. 

When  he  was  in  England,  I  believe  his  faithful 
Hanoverians  did  miss  him,  and  wish  to  have  him 
among  them.  Thackeray,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  writers  (make  haste  and  grow  up, 
children  dear,  that  you  may  read  and  enjoy  his 
books) — Thackeray  gives  an  amusing  description 
of  how  they  managed  when  their  prince  was  not 
with  them  in  Hanover.  He  says  that  everything 
went  on  exactly  as  if  the  prince  were  still  there. 
Eight  hundred  horses  were  kept  in  the  royal 
stables  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  were 
always  about,  although  I  doubt  if  they  had  much 
to  do.  Every  Saturday  they  had  meetings  called 
Court  Assemblies,  when  lords  and  ladies,  and  all 
the  great  folks  in  Hanover,  met,  and  went  through 
what  Thackeray  calls  (for  fun)  'a  touching 
ceremony.' 

A  large  armchair  was  placed  in  the  Assembly 
room,  and  on  it  was  the  king's  portrait ;  and  the 
people  came  forward  and  bowed  to  the  portrait, 
and  spoke  together  in  low,  polite  voices,  out  of 
respect  to  the  absent  George,  just  as  they  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  in  the  room.     I  really 
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do  think  people  must  have  grown  a  little  wiser 
since  then,  and  that  they  would  be  ashamed  of 
acting  in  such  an  absurd  way  at  the  present  day. 
I  wonder  they  could  keep  their  faces  grave,  all 
the  while!  I  am  afraid  we  might  have  laughed 
if  we  had  been  looking  on,  you  and  I ;  and  per- 
haps the  Germans  would  have  had  good  reason 
to  complain  of  our  manners  ! 

It  was  on  one  occasion  when  the  king  was 
away  in  Hanover,  that  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
(the  son  of  the  Pretender  and  grandson  of  old 
King  James  the  Second)  thought  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  coming  over  to  England  from 
France,  where  he  had  always  lived.  He  went 
to  Scotland  first  (of  course  the  Stuarts,  as  you 
know,  had  come  from  there),  and  he  found  many 
of  the  Highlanders  ready  to  fight  on  his  side,  and 
to  bring  with  them  to  battle  all  the  different 
members  of  their  clans,  or  families.  But  after 
fighting  several  battles  he  was  at  last  defeated, 
and  escaped  with  great  difficulty  to  France.  He 
did  not  make  any  other  attempt  to  turn  King 
George  off  the  throne. 

As  he  grew  older,  Charles  Edward,  or  the  Young 
Pretender,  as  you  remember  he  was  called,  fell  into 
bad  habits.  He  drank  much  more  wine  than  was 
good  for  him,  and  gave  up  trying  to  behave  well, 
or  to  live  respectably.  When  he  died  nobody  was 
grieved.  What  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  say !  And 
especially  sad  in  his  case,  because  at  one  time  he 
had  so  many  friends.    The  brave  Highlanders  of 
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Scotland  took  his  part,  and  went  through  many- 
dangers  and  hardships  to  try  to  help  him  when  he 
came  to  their  country.  Even  now,  old  songs  are 
often  sung  about  him  in  bonny  Scotland.  *  Charlie 
is  my  darling,'  and  'Over  the  Water  to  Charlie,' 
and  many  others ;  and  the  people  tell  stories  about 
his  adventures— stories  which  have  come  down 
from  father  to  son  in  many  a  fine  old  Highland 
family. 

Charles  Edward  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 
He  had  a  brother  who  was,  I  believe,  a  priest,  and 
who  died  without  children.  The  last  Stuart  who 
reigned  in  England  was  Queen  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  James  the  Second. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

HOW  GEORGE  THE  THIRD  REFUSED  TO  LISTEN 
TO  ADVICE  AND  LOST  MANY  GOOD  SUBJECTS 

In  George  the  Second's  reign  a  very  remarkable 
cold  winter  occurred  in  England.  This  was  in  the 
year  1740.  Many  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as 
plants  and  trees,  were  killed  by  the  severe  frost. 

People,  too,  were  frozen  to  death  sometimes, 
if  they  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  their 
way  in  the  snow  in  the  country,  or  had  not  taken 
care  to  put  on  enough  warm  clothing.  Many 
poor  coachmen  and  cab-drivers,  sitting  on  their 
boxes  waiting  for  passengers,  were  found  stiff  and 
dead.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  fallen  asleep,  and 
the  intense  cold  had  killed  them. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  of  all  the  misery  the  very 
poor  people  must  have  suffered  during  this 
dreadful  time  which  lasted  many  weeks.  Such 
a  severe  winter  has  never  been  known  in  England 
either  before  or  since. 

But  this  most  extraordinary  frost  did  not  bring 
hardship  and  suffering  to  everybody :  strong, 
happy  people  who  did  not  mind  the  cold  got  plenty 
of  fun  out  of  it. 

At  London,  the  River  Thames  was  frozen  as 
456 
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hard  as  stone,  so  that  people  could  walk  across 
it  just  as  if  it  were  dry  land.  Upon  the  ice  a 
grand  fair  was  held,  at  which  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  made  merry  with  all  sorts 
of  games  and  amusements.  Plays  were  acted 
and  concerts  given  in  large  sheds  put  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  dancing  and  rioting  and  feasting 
went  on  not  only  all  day,  but  all  night  too !  Some- 
times a  great  ox  was  roasted  whole  on  the  frozen 
river.  This  puzzles  me  very  much  :  one  would 
think  that  a  fire  big  enough  to  roast  an  ox  would 
have  given  out  so  much  heat  that  it  would  have 
melted  the  ice.  However,  they  seemed  to  have 
found  out  some  way  to  manage  it,  and  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  accidents. 

There  were  swings  and  roundabouts,  and  stalls 
where  sweets  and  oranges  and  cakes  were  sold, 
and  there  was  no  end  to  the  fun  and  merry- 
making. 

I  must  try  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  dress  of 
the  people  at  this  time.  The  great  heavy  wigs 
I  told  you  of  before  had  been  done  away  with, 
and  the  poorer  people  wore  their  own  hair.  But 
the  fine  gentlemen  wore  another  sort  of  wig, 
much  smaller  than  the  old  ones;  it  was  tied  at 
the  back  with  a  piece  of  ribbon.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  used  to  powder  their  hair  all  over  with 
ground  starch,  so  that  they  all  looked  as  if  they 
had  put  their  heads  into  a  flour-bin. 

When  a  fine  gentleman  went  for  a  walk,  he  did 
not   forget  to   take  with  him  his  snuff-box,   for 
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almost  everybody  took  snuff  in  those  days.  When 
friends  met  in  the  street,  or  in  each  other's  houses, 
they  used  to  open  their  snuff-boxes  and  invite 
each  other  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff;  and  it  was 
considered  rather  impolite  to  say  '  No,  thank  you.' 
If  they  did  not  wish  to  use  the  snuff  they  would 


In-vite  each  other  to  take  a  pinch  of  inuff 


quietly  throw  away  the  pinch  they  had  taken.  On 
a  cold  day  all  gentlemen  who  wished  to  look  well- 
dressed  used  to  carry  a  muff.  How  amused  we 
should  be  now  to  see  men  with  their  hands  in 
muffs  !  Our  ancestors,  however,  did  not  think  that 
at  all  strange  ;  but  they  would  have  laughed  to  see 
a  man  carrying  an  umbrella !  Umbrellas  had  just 
been  invented,  but  only  the  ladies  used  them  for 
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some  years.  It  was  thought  silly  and  affected  if 
a  gentleman  carried  one.  There  were  people  in 
London  who  disliked  to  see  anybody  carry  an 
umbrella;  I  mean  the  drivers  of  cabs  and  car- 
riages, who  thought  that  nobody  would  need  to 
hire  their  carriages  when  a  sudden  shower  came 
on,  but  would  be  able  to  shelter  themselves 
instead  with  umbrellas. 

These  drivers  made  a  great  riot  and  fuss  in  the 
streets  whenever  they  saw  any  one  with  an 
umbrella,  so  that  the  people  for  a  long  while  were 
actually  afraid  to  take  them  out.  It  was  not 
particularly  pleasant  to  be  jeered  and  hooted  at 
as  they  walked  along,  nor  to  have  lumps  of  mud 
and  even  stones  thrown  at  them  ! 

After  a  time  such  behaviour  was  not  allowed  to 
go  on  in  the  public  streets,  and  when  it  was  put  a 
stop  to,  and  the  people  were  no  longer  afraid  to 
be  seen  with  them,  umbrellas  became  very  much 
used,  for  it  was  easy  to  see  how  convenient  and 
sensible  they  were. 

But  it  is  time  we  began  to  talk  about  King  George 
the  Third,  who  was  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson 
of  George  the  Second,  and  was  very  much  beloved 
by  the  English  people.  His  reign  was  the  longest 
but  one  of  all  the  English  kings'  and  queens' 
reigns,  for  he  was  king  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
It  began  in  the  year  1760. 

One  reason  why  this  George's  subjects  loved  him 
was  that  he  was  proud  of  having  been  born  in 
England.     His  grandfather,  George  the  Second, 
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had  been  a  German,  who  spoke  English  no  better 
than  George  the  First  did ;  but  the  third  George 
was  a  true  Englishman,  for  England  v/as  his 
native  land. 

Though  a  good  and  kind  man,  George  the 
Third  was  not  at  all  clever.  He  had  wise  ministers 
to  help  him  with  their  advice,  and  to  show  him 
where  he  made  mistakes,  but  the  king,  unfortun- 
ately, always  thought  he  knew  best,  and  did  not 
like  to  be  interfered  with.  If  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  take  good  advice,  many  misfortunes 
which  happened  in  his  reign  might  have  been 
avoided.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  stupid 
people  are  generally  rather  obstinate  ? 

I  will  tell  you  how  George's  obstinacy  was  the 
cause  of  trouble  in  England ;  and  that  you  may 
understand,  we  shall  have  to  think  again  about 
the  story  of  the  *  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  who  sailed 
away  from  England  in  the  Mayflower  when  James 
the  First  was  king,  to  make  a  new  home  in 
America.  When  people  join  together  to  live  in 
a  strange  land,  we  call  them  *  Colonists ' :  we  say 
they  have  '  founded  a  colony.' 

It  was  many  years  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
had  founded  a  colony  in  America,  and  since  then 
they  had  very  much  increased  in  numbers.  Their 
little  children  had  grown  up  and  had  had  children 
and  grandchildren  of  their  own,  who  had  spread 
over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Many  towns 
and  villages  had  been  built,  and  the  American 
colonists  had  become  quite  an  important  nation 
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when  King  George  the  Third  came  to  the  throne 
of  England. 

Although  they  lived  a  long  way  off  the  colonists 
spoke  English,  of  course,  and  obeyed  the  English 
laws,  and  were  good  subjects  of  the  English  kings. 
The  old  people  used  to  talk  to  the  young  ones 
about  happy  England,  which  they  called  the  *  old 
country^'  repeating  the  stories  told  to  them  by 
their  fathers,  and  still  feeling  proud  to  remember 
that  they  had  once  been  Englishmen. 

At  last,  however,  the  time  came  when  the 
colonists  in  America  wished  some  change  to  be 
made  about  the  taxes.  (I  tried  to  explain  to  you 
a  little  about  the  taxes  in  the  chapter  on  Richard 
the  Second.  You  may  look  back  in  this  book 
to  Richard's  reign,  and  read  again  what  is  written 
there  about  taxes.) 

The  American  colonists  thought  they  were  not 
being  treated  quite  fairly,  and  many  sensible 
people  in  England  agreed  with  them.  But  King 
George  did  not:  he  would  not  listen  to  a  word 
they  had  to  say !  They  were  very  reasonable,  and 
quite  ready  to  talk  matters  over  in  a  friendly  way ; 
but  it  was  useless,  for  the  king,  who  always 
thought  he  knew  best  about  everything,  would 
not  even  hear  what  they  had  to  complain  of.  He 
said  he  was  their  king,  and  he  should  do  as  he 
chose,  and  that  his  subjects  must  obey  him. 

Now,  sometimes  in  the  country,  when  the  sun 
is  shining  and  the  weather  is  bright,  we  hear  a 
little  rumbling  noise  in  the  air;   then,  perhaps, 
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some  faint  little  thunderclaps  in  the  distance. 
We  say,  *  Ah,  there  is  going  to  be  a  storm ! ' 
Then  the  sky  gets  black  and  big  clouds  roll 
quickly  up  and  hide  the  sun;  the  rumble  gets 
louder  and  louder,  and  then,  perhaps  quite 
suddenly,  come  peals  of  thunder,  flashes  of  light- 
ning and  torrents  of  rain.    It  is  a  storm  indeed  ! 

Now  something  that  happened  in  America 
reminds  us  of  this.  First  the  colonists  became 
annoyed  and  vexed  (that  was  like  the  rumbling 
noises) — George  took  no  notice.  Then  they  became 
angry  (that  was  like  the  thunder- claps  in  the 
distance) — still  the  king  would  not  listen.  Then 
they  declared  they  would  not  stand  it  any  longer ; 
and  then  the  king  had  to  listen,  for  war  was 
declared,  and  the  storm  burst  out  in  good 
earnest ! 

So  the  English  and  the  American  colonists  who 
had  been  such  good  friends  had  to  fight  with  each 
other.    Wasn't  it  a  pity  ? ' 

The  colonists  won  too,  and  would  no  longer 
own  George  for  their  king,  or  consider  themselves 
English  subjects.  They  became  quite  independent 
—that  is,  they  determined  to  depend  on  them- 
selves for  the  future — to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
make  their  own  laws,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  England,  or  England's  king.  Other  nations 
in  Europe  took  their  part,  and  said  the  colonists 
had  a  right  to  their  independence.  Those  States, 
or  parts  of  America  which  had  joined  together, 
or  united  to  fight,  called  themselves  the  United 
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States,  and  they  are  called  so  now,  by  every- 
body. 

Among  all  the  brave  men  who  fought  for  inde- 
pendence in  America,  we  must  particularly  re- 
member George  Washington.  He  was  a  fine 
upright,  honourable  man,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  You  will  read 
about  him  when  you  are  older,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  admire  him  greatly. 

Happily  all  the  old  angry  feelings  between  Eng- 
land and  America  have  long  since  died  away.  The 
Americans  remember  that  their  ancestors  came 
from  England  leaving  many  friends  and  relations 
behind  them  in  the  old  country ;  and  the  English 
see  so  much  to  like  and  admire  in  their  fine  de- 
scendants across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  the  two 
nations  have  become  fast  friends. 

Although  George  the  Third  was  often  unwise 
and  mistaken  in  managing  his  kingdom,  he  was, 
as  I  have  said,  very  much  liked  by  his  people.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  wished  to  do  his  duty, 
and  to  take  good  care  of  them  as  far  as  he  knew 
how.  In  one  way  we  must  all  say  he  was  a  very 
good  king.  He  set  a  thorough  good  example  to 
all  his  subjects,  for  he  lived  the  life  of  an  honour- 
able and  kind  gentleman.  He  loved  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  was  sensible  and  good  in  private 
life,  though  we  cannot  call  him  a  very  great  king. 
One  anecdote  which  is  told  about  him  will  help  to 
show  you  what  I  mean. 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  when  the  king 
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and  his  court  went  to  church,  for  the  clergymen 
to  say  all  sorts  of  polite  things  about  the  king 
and  queen  and  royal  family  in  the  pulpit.  When 
George  the  Third  came  to  the  throne  he  would 
not  allow  this.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  clergy- 
men who  preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Windsor, 
saying  he  begged  they  would  not  speak  about  him 
and  his  family  in  their  sermons.  He  said  he  went 
to  church  to  hear  God's  praises,  and  not  his  own. 
Now  I  think  this  showed  that  George  had  plenty 
of  sense  of  a  kind,  even  if  he  was  not  a  particularly 
wise  king. 

There  was  a  sad  state  of  things  going  on  in 
France  while  George  the  Third  was  peaceably 
reigning  in  England.  The  French  poor  had 
been  treated  unfairly  and  cruelly  by  the  rich 
for  many  years,  and  it  ended  by  a  great  rising 
up  of  the  people,  which  we  call  'The  French 
Revolution.'  The  laws  were  broken,  and  numbers 
of  noblemen,  and  rich  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
France,  were  killed  by  the  mob.  Many  of  these 
unfortunate  people  were  quite  innocent,  and  had 
never  ill-treated  any  one  in  their  lives.  We  feel 
horrified  when  we  read  what  terrible  crimes 
were  committed  at  that  time  by  the  angry  people. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  and  wickedness  had  been  going  on 
in  France  for  many  years,  and  the  people  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  angry.  Then  when 
they  rose  up  in  numbers  to  take  revenge,  they 
forgot  themselves  and  went  too  far :  finding  they 
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were  stronger  and  more  powerful  than  the  rich, 
they  became  so  excited  that  they  behaved  more 
like  wild  beasts  than  men  and  women.  In  the 
end,  sad  to  say,  they  seized  their  king  and  queen, 
and  put  them  to  death;  they,  poor  things,  being 
quite  helpless  to  defend  themselves:  they  had 
perhaps  been  thoughtless,  but  they  were  not  to 
blame  in  any  other  way,  and  they  behaved  in  a 
dignified  and  noble  manner  when  they  were  told 
they  were  to  be  beheaded. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  France  became  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  country  again.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  when  a  very 
famous  soldier  in  the  French  army  named  Bona- 
parte helped  to  make  matters  straighter  and  to  get 
things  a  little  into  order. 

This  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  not  a  true 
Frenchman ;  he  was  born  in  the  island  of  Corsica 
which  belonged  to  France,  and  he  gradually  rose 
in  rank  until  he  became  the  first  officer  in  the 
French  army. 

From  being  the  first  officer  in  the  army  he  soon 
made  himself  the  chief  man  in  the  whole  nation, 
and  was  at  last  called  the  Emperor  of  France. 
France  had  certainly  some  reason  to  thank  the 
new  Emperor  for  all  he  did;  but  unfortunately 
Bonaparte  was  not  contented  with  ruling  over 
his  own  country :— he  interfered  with  other  nations, 
conquering  in  almost  all  the  battles  he  fought.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  conquer  England,  but  he 
never  succeeded  in  doing  this.     England  had  too 
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many  brave  commanders,  and  fine  sailors  and 
soldiers;  and  these,  joining  with  other  countries, 
got  the  better  of  Napoleon  at  last,  and  sent  him 
to  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  was 
well  treated,  but  was  kept  a  prisoner  there  until 
he  died. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  were  glad  to  know 
Napoleon  was  safely  out  of  mischief,  and  could 
do  no  more  harm  to  anybody.  He  never  did 
manage  to  do  any  harm  to  the  English  though 
he  would  have  liked  to  fight  with  them.  I  am 
telling  you  about  him  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  it  was  through  England  that  he  was  banished, 
or  exiled,  to  St.  Helena,  the  little  island  I  spoke  of 
just  now.  The  other  reason  is  that  I  must  beg 
you  to  remember  the  name  of  a  brave  commander 
who  fought  against  him.  I  mean  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Do  not  forget  him,  for  although  you 
are  too  young  at  present  to  understand  all  he  did 
for  his  country,  I  think  you  can  easily  remember 
that  he,  with  others,  fought  and  won  the  great 
battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815. 

Another  brave  hero  who  fought  for  England 
when  George  the  Third  was  king  was  Lord 
Nelson.  He  was  a  sailor  and  gained  many  a 
victory  by  sea.  His  last  great  battle  was  called 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  when  his  ship,  named  the 
Victory,  led  all  the  others  in  the  fleet  and  was 
gloriously  successful ;  but  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  enemy  was  defeated.  Lord  Nelson 
himself  was  shot  by  a  French  bullet,  and  died. 


Lord  Nelson  himself  -ix' as  shot  by  a  French  bullet 
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Just  before  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  that  his  fleet  had  beaten  the  enemy. 

So  many  other  great  men  lived  and  died 
during  George's  long  reign  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  about  them  all. 
We  must  return  to  the  good  king  who  was  now 
no  longer  young,  and  who  had  to  bear  a  most 
terrible  trouble. 

He  had  a  very  severe  illness  which  caused  him 
to  lose  his  reason.  I  mean  that  he  became  quite 
mad,  and  had  to  be  taken  care  of  for  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  his  life,  for  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  act  for  himself.  At  one  time  he  seemed  to 
improve,  but  when  his  favourite  daughter  fell 
ill  and  died,  he  grieved  so  much  that  he  became 
ill  again,  and  after  that  he  never  recovered.  His 
son  George  was  made  Regent  during  his  father's 
illness.  You  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  a  regent 
is  some  one  who  reigns  for  the  king  or  queen. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  about  the 
Princess  Amelia  whose  death  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  poor  king's  illness.  She  was  a 
sweet,  pretty  little  girl  and  a  great  pet  with  every- 
body. When  the  king  and  queen  walked  on  the 
terrace  at  Windsor,  with  all  their  boys  and  girls, 
little  Amelia,  who  was  the  youngest,  walked  alone 
in  front  of  them  all,  smiling  at  everybody  who 
smiled  at  her. 

A  lady  who  used  often  to  see  her  has  described 
how  she  was  dressed  on  one  particular  day  when 
she  walked  in  front  of  the  royal  party. 
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*  The  little  princess,'  writes  this  lady,  'just  turned 
of  three  years,  in  a  robe-coat  covered  with  fine 
muslin,  a  white  cap,  white  gloves,  and  fan,  walked 
on  alone  and  first,  turning  from  side  to  side  to  see 
everybody  as  she  passed.  Then  followed  the  king 
and  queen,  no  less  delighted  with  the  joy  of  their 
little  darling.' 

This  lady  then  says  she  spoke  to  the  little 
princess. 

*  I  am  afraid,'  the  lady  said,  *  your  Royal 
Highness  does  not  remember  me?'  Her  answer 
was  a  little  smile,  and  her  lips  pouted  out  to  kiss 
me.' 

Princess  Amelia  used  to  write  pretty  verses  when 
she  was  older.  Here  is  one  which  she  wrote  herself 
when  she  was  still  quite  young : 

*  Unthinking,  idle,  wild  and  young, 
I  laughed  and  danced  and  talked  and  sung  ;— 
And  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain, 
Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  care  or  pain. 
But  feeling  in  those  hours  of  glee 
That  all  the  world  was  made  for  me  I ' 

Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  very  nice  little  verse  ? 

King  George  the  Third  had  many  other  children 
besides  his  dear  little  Amelia,— quite  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters. 

One  of  his  sons,  named  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
was  the  grandfather  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh, 
who  is  now  reigning  in  England. 

You  see,  we  are  getting  near  the  end  of  our 
book,  for  we  are  speaking  about  people  who  can 
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be    remembered  by  many  old   persons  who  are 
living  still. 

Those  who  recollect  George  the  Third  always 
speak  of  him  with  great  affection  and  respect. 
All  people  have  faults  and  failings,  and  so  had 
he ;  but  he  was  honest  and  well-meaning,  sincere 
and  kind. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

WHICH  TELLS  HOW  TWO  BUSY  LITTLE  PRINCES 
MADE  A  NICE  LOAF  OF  BREAD  ALL  BY  THEM- 
SELVES, AND  HOW  THEIR  KIND  FATHER  AND 
MOTHER  ENJOYED  EATING  IT 

The  death  of  the  poor  old  king,  George  the  Third, 
made  very  little  difference  in  England.  His  son 
George  had  been  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the 
kingdom  in  place  of  his  father,  whose  long  and 
terrible  illness  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
part  in  governing.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
the  unfortunate  old  king  had  become  quite  blind. 
He  was  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  to  be  under 
these  sad  circumstances,  for  his  wife,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  his  many  children  were  ready  to  do 
all  they  could  to  amuse  and  interest  him.  He 
always  to  the  very  last  loved  music,  and  would 
sit  for  hours  listening  to  it,  for  of  course  it  was 
easy  to  give  him  this  pleasure.  He  used  to  play 
the  organ  himself,  and  had  a  very  fine  instrument 
in  his  own  private  rooms  which  he  loved  to  play  on. 
All  this  was  a  very  great  trouble  to  the  queen, 
whose  life,  when  she  grew  old,  was  a  most  anxious 
one  ;  her  health  at  last  gave  way  and  she  died  before 
her  husband.     Poor  old  George,  however,   never 
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knew  that  his  devoted  wife  was  no  longer  alive : 
he  was  too  ill  and  childish  to  understand  any- 
thing. 

As  we  have  now  to  talk  about  George  the 
Fourth,  we  will  go  back  a  little  to  the  time  when 
he  was  *  the  new  baby ' ;  when  bells  were  ringing 
and  rejoicings  were  going  on  all  over  the  land 
because  a  little  prince  had  been  born  to  George 
the  Third  and  his  queen  Charlotte. 

Every  one  said  the  baby  was  the  most  beautiful 
little  prince  ever  seen,  and  the  people  were  never 
tired  of  talking  about  him.  Little  brothers  and 
sisters  were  born  afterwards,  fourteen  of  them ! 
But  the  eldest,  George,  was  Prince  of  Wales  and 
heir  to  the  throne.  I  can  tell  you  a  few  little 
stories  about  him  which  are  rather  amusing. 

When  he  was  ten  days  old  his  parents  made  a 
sort  of  show  of  him.  He  was  placed  in  a  beautiful 
cradle  with  lovely  satin  draperies  and  curtains,  over 
the  top  of  which  were  three  big  ostrich  feathers. 
This  cradle  was  put  in  a  room  of  a  handsome 
building  belonging  to  the  king,  and  people  were 
allowed  to  walk  past,  and  have  a  good  look  at  the 
new  baby.  There  were  railings  in  front  of  the 
cradle  to  prevent  any  one  from  going  too  near,  and 
servants  in  livery  were  standing  by  to  see  that 
nobody  stopped  too  long,  but  made  way  for  those 
who  were  waiting  behind.  I  wonder  how  much 
they  saw  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ?  The  face  of  a  tiny  baby  of  ten  days  old  is 
about  as  big  as  a  tea-cup,  and  I  think  this  one  must 
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have  been  sometimes  quite  hidden  in  its  beautiful 
silk  wraps.  However,  those  who  went,  if  they  did 
not  get  a  good  view  of  the  wee  face,  could  tell  their 
friends  they  had  seen  the  cradle,  and  that  was 
something  to  talk  about !  An  enormous  crowd  of 
people  did  go.  Cake  and  wine  were  given  to 
every  one  who  wished  for  refreshment;  and  it 
was  found  afterwards  that  the  cake  had  cost  '  £^0 
a  day,  and  that  more  wine  was  drunk  than  was 
expected ! ' 

The  next  thing  we  hear  about  little  George  was 
that  the  members  of  a  great  Welsh  Society  (I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  sort  of  society)  thought 
that  as  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  they  would  like 
to  present  a  petition  to  him— I  mean  they  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  hand  him  a  parchment  explaining 
to  him  all  about  their  society,  and  asking  him  to 
give  them  a  present  of  money  to  help  to  keep  it  up. 

The  king  was  graciously  pleased  to  say  that 
these  Welsh  gentlemen  might  come  and  present 
their  petition  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  day  was  fixed ;  the  Prince  was  most 
beautifully  dressed,  and  with  all  his  servants 
and  attendants  grouped  round  him  he  received 
the  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  old  and 
grey-headed.  Now  comes  the  best  of  the  joke — 
only,  though  we  may  laugh  at  it,  nobody  dreamed 
of  smiling  at  the  time  :  it  was  all  quite  serious  and 
solemn. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
two  and  a  half  years  old !    Try  to  think  of  any 
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little  child  you  know,  not  yet  three  years  old,  and 
you  can  fancy  how  very  absurd  it  all  was. 

The  principal  gentleman  of  the  Welsh  Society 
stepped  forward,  and  after  reading  what  was  on 
the  parchment  to  the  prince  (a  great  deal  he  must 
have  understood,  you  may  be  sure)  he  knelt  on 
one  knee  and  gravely  presented  it  to  his  Royal 
Highness.  George  took  it,  and  a  lady  who  was 
there  tells  us  that  he  'bowed  graciously.'  Then, 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  the  little  boy  said,  '  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  mark  of  duty  to  the 
king,  and  I  wish  prosperity  to  the  charity.' 

The  people  who  stood  round  were  greatly 
astonished :  they  did  not  know  that  the  king 
(George  the  Third,  you  know,  who  was  quite  well 
and  young  then)  and  Queen  Charlotte  had  been 
busy  for  many  days  teaching  the  little  prince  this 
sentence.  He  had  been  brought  in  to  them  each 
morning  immediately  after  they  had  eaten  their 
breakfast,  and  first  one  and  then  the  other  had 
repeated,  '  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,'  and  all  the 
rest,  till  the  child  knew  it  by  heart  and  was 
able  to  say  it  when  he  was  told— though  of 
course  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it. 
After  he  had  made  his  little  speech  a  purse  with 
;£ioo  in  it  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  was  told 
to  'give  it  to  the  gentleman.'  He  did  so,  and  the 
gentleman,  still  on  one  knee  before  him,  thanked 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  his  '  princely  generosity.' 

One  of  George's  little  brothers  had  a  very  queer 
title  given  to  him  when  he  was  quite  a  baby.     He 
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was  made  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  when  it  was 
necessary  to  speak  of  him  on  formal  occasions  he 
was  called  'The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg.' 

Now  a  bishop,  as  perhaps  you  know,  is  a  very 
high  and  important  clergyman.  I  suppose  that 
George  the  Third  may  have  hoped  that  some  day 
his  little  son  might  become  a  clergyman,  and  to 
make  sure  that  he  should  be  a  bishop,  he  gave 
him  this  title  even  when  he  was  a  little  baby,  lest 
some  other  clergyman  should  have  it  when  the 
little  prince  was  grown  up.  Many  clergymen 
thought  it  wrong  and  foolish  of  the  king  to  do  this ; 
but  there  were  some  who  wished  to  show  that 
they  approved  of  it ;  and  more  than  one  learned 
gentleman  wrote  books  which  were  dedicated  to 
*  The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  the  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg.'  I  will  explain  that  when  people 
write  books,  they  sometimes  put  inside  them  the 
name  of  some  one  they  wish  to  be  polite  to.  That 
is  called  *  dedicating '  a  book  to  the  person  whose 
name  is  put  on  the  first  page. 

You  may  guess  how  much  the  *  Right  Reverend 
Father'  read  and  understood  of  the  books  on 
which  his  name  was  written.  If  they  had  been 
picture-hooks  he  might  have  looked  at  them  ;  but 
they  were  not — they  were  books  of  sermons,  and 
the  *  Bishop,*  as  I  have  told  you,  was  not  two  years 
old !  I  said  once  before  that  I  really  believe  people 
are  a  little  wiser  than  they  used  to  be,  and  I  very 
much  hope  it  is  true. 
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Prince  George's  favourite  brother  was  the  Duke 
of  York,  a  boy  a  little  younger  than  himself.  They 
had  lessons  together  and  in  their  playtime  they 
were  always  good  friends.  The  *  Duke '  was  a 
little  older  than  the  '  Bishop.' 

I  shall  tell  you  one  thing  more  about  these  two 
little  brothers  when  they  were  young,  before  we 
talk  about  the  Prince  of  Wales  after  he  grew  up 
and  became  King  George  the  Fourth.  It  is  about 
their  gardening,  of  which  they  were  really  very 
fond. 

They  decided  to  give  a  great  surprise  to  their 
father  and  mother,  the  king  and  queen,  who  knew 
nothing  about  what  was  going  on. 

The  two  boys  dug  up  their  piece  of  garden 
thoroughly  and  sowed  some  wheat  in  it,  waiting 
patiently  till  the  tiny  green  plants  grew  bigger 
and  bigger — tending  it,  watering  it,  and  weeding 
it  very  carefully.  Then  came  the  happy  day  in 
sunny  autumn  weather  when  the  ears  were  ripe 
enough  to  be  gathered.  The  brothers  were  wild 
with  excitement,  for  they  had  quite  a  quantity 
of  beautiful  golden  corn  !  This  was  kept  a  great 
secret,  but  they  begged  a  kind  gardener  to  help 
them,  and  he  lent  them  a  little  mill  which  really 
worked,  and  they  ground  all  the  corn  into  flour. 
The  next  thing  was  to  make  the  flour  into  a  loaf 
for  their  father  and  mother ;  and  this  the  little 
princes  did,  all  by  themselves,  one  of  the  cooks 
showing  them  the  way  to  do  it. 

When  the  loaf  was  baked  and  put  on  the  table, 
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you  may  imagine  how  pleased  the  king  and  queen 
were,  and  how  much  they  enjoyed  eating  the  bread 
which  their  Httle  boys  had  made  for  them.  As  for 
the  brothers,  they  were  so  proud  of  themselves 
that  every  one  was  very  much  amused  at  them. 


The  t-xvo  boys  dug  up  their  piece  of  ground 


Any  little  girls  or  boys  who  read  this  might  do  as 
George  and  his  brother  did  if  they  have  a  little 
garden  of  their  own.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
fun  to  try  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  talk  about  George  the  Fourth 
when  he  was  a  nice  little  boy,  because  I  am  sorry 
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to  say  there  is  not  much  to  praise  him  for  when 
he  grew  up  to  be  a  man. 

He  was  called  the  Prince  Regent  for  many 
years  before  he  became  King  George  the  Fourth, 
because  he  had  been  reigning  instead  of  the  king. 
So  the  people  of  England  were  quite  accustomed 
to  him  when  his  own  reign  began. 

Regent  Street,  and  the  Regent's  Park,  where 
the  Zoological  Gardens  are,  were  named  as 
a  compliment  to  the  Regent  George.  He  must 
have  been  handsome  and  agreeable  as  a  young 
man,  with  pleasant  and  gracious  manners  which 
made  him  very  much  liked  by  a  number  of  young 
friends  who  were  no  wiser  than  himself.  Other 
people  shook  their  heads  and  were  sorry  to  see 
him  wasting  his  time  and  getting  into  debt  and 
behaving  in  a  very  foolish  and  unmanly  way.  He 
and  his  friends  used  to  drink  too  much  wine  and 
spirits :  they  gambled  and  betted  too,  and  tried  who 
could  wear  the  smartest  clothes,  and  be  called  the 
best  dressed  amongst  them. 

George  liked  to  be  called  the  *  First  Gentleman 
in  Europe ' ;  and  though  plenty  of  idle  and  foolish 
people  were  near  him  who  were  ready  to  flatter 
him  and  call  him  anything  he  pleased,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  good  people  he  was  not  a  gentle- 
man at  all,  although  he  had  been  born  a  king's 
son.  When  I  tell  you  that  he  was  selfish  as  well 
as  vain,  and  very  untruthful,  you  will,  I  know,  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  nice  little  boy  who  grew 
the  corn  and  made  the  loaf  for  his  father  and 
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mother  should  have  turned  out  such  a  worthless 
man.  When  a  man  who  is  well-known  behaves 
wrongly  and  sets  a  bad  example,  it  is  shocking 
to  think  of  all  the  harm  he  may  do. 

Poor  King  George  the  Third  was  very  grieved 
that  his  eldest  son  should  be  so  wild.  When  he 
spoke  about  it  to  the  prince  they  often  quarrelled, 
for  young  George  did  not  show  much  respect  or 
affection  for  his  father.  The  poor  king  would  give 
him  money  to  pay  his  debts  after  making  him 
promise  not  to  be  so  extravagant  in  future;  but 
though  George  promised,  he  never  meant  to  keep 
his  word,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  over  and 
over  again. 

After  a  time  this  thoughtless  young  prince 
married,  and  then  he  treated  his  wife  shamefully. 
It  is  true  that  many  people  thought  her  much  to 
blame  also,  and  very  likely  she  was ;  but  a  great 
deal  of  her  foolish  behaviour  was  caused  by 
George's  cruelty  to  her.  They  had  one  child,  who 
died  when  she  was  quite  a  young  woman. 

It  is  really,  as  I  told  you  before,  very  difficult 
to  say  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Regent  George. 

On  the  coast  of  Sussex  there  was  a  little  fishing 
village  called  Brighthelmstone— just  a  few  houses 
and  shops,  and  a  great  many  fishermen's  cottages. 
The  beach  and  the  shore  were  very  pleasant,  and 
it  was  a  sunny,  clean  little  town.  George  was  told 
by  the  doctors  that  sea-bathing  would  do  him 
good,  for  he  used  to  have  painful  swellings  on  his 
neck,  which  came  on  from  weakness.    If  you  have 
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seen  portraits  of  George,  the  Regent,  or  George 
the  Fourth,  the  king,  you  will  notice  that  his  throat 
is  generally  swathed  round  and  round  with  a  big 
neckcloth.  He  wore  this  to  hide  the  marks  on 
his  neck,  and  as  other  men  used  to  copy  every- 
thing he  wore,  we  often  see  in  the  portraits  of 
gentlemen  of  this  time  that  their  throats  were 
wrapped  round  and  round  with  muslin,  or  linen, 
or  silk. 

George  went  to  Brighthelmstone  one  day  to  see 
if  bathing  in  the  sea  would  help  to  cure  his  throat, 
and  he  found  that  it  really  did  him  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

After  a  time  people  were  tired  of  saying  such  a 
long  word  as  Brighthelmstone,  and  the  name  of 
the  place  was  changed  to  Brighton,  as  it  is  called 
now.  I  dare  say  many  children  have  heard  of  it : 
perhaps  some  have  been  there  and  enjoyed  the 
beach  and  the  band  and  the  fine  air :  it  has  become 
quite  a  fashionable  town.  In  these  days  of  railway 
or  motor  travelling  it  is  quite  easy  to  reach  Brighton 
from  London,  and  crowds  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards constantly,  besides  those  who  live  there 
always. 

The  Regent  George  lived  there  a  great  deal,  and 
the  great  house  which  he  built  still  stands  in  the 
town.  It  is  called  the  Pavilion,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  hideous  building ;  but  that,  I  suppose,  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  Nobody  belonging  to  the  Royal 
family  lives  in  it  now  :  concerts  and  meetings  and 
entertainments  of  different  kinds  are  held  in  it,  and 
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any  one  can    go  over   it  on   payment  of  a  few- 
pence. 

When  George  stayed  at  Brighton  he  was  not 
alone,  you  may  be  sure.  A  number  of  gay  young 
friends  were  generally  with  him ;  and  we  hear 
some  extraordinary  stories  of  how  they  used  to 
pass  their  time.  I  wish  I  could  say  they  behaved 
in  a  sensible  way,  but  that  would  not  be  the  truth. 
At  night  sometimes  these  foolish  young  people 
would  dress  up  and  put  masks  on  so  that  nobody 
knew  them,  and  they  would  roam  about  the 
streets  making  a  great  noise  and  disturbance  and 
acting  in  a  very  disorderly  manner. 

One  writer  tells  us  that  some  wild  young  men 
were  taken  to  prison  once  for  rioting  and  fighting 
in  the  streets,  and  that  the  Prince  Regent  and 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  were  found  to  be 
among  the  prisoners.  When  it  was  discovered 
who  they  were,  they  were  allowed  to  go  home  at 
once.  But  steady  and  sensible  people  thought 
such  behaviour  very  disgraceful,  as  indeed  it  was. 

I  must  tell  you  of  another  amusement  they  had 
which  though  not  wrong,  was  certainly  not  very 
sensible.  It  is  told  us  by  an  old  gentleman  who 
wrote  a  book  about  his  young  days  when  he  often 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  Pavilion 
at  Brighton. 

After  supper  (the  old  gentleman  writes),  a 
servant  used  to  come  in  with  a  basin  full  of  live 
snails  which  he  had  collected  in  the  garden.  The 
Prince  and  his  friends  would  each  choose  a  snail, 
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and  when  the  big  dining-table  was  cleared  each 
player  would  put  his  snail  on  the  edge  of  it.  The 
bright  light  made  the  snails  very  lively,  and  they 
immediately  began  to  move  about.  The  fun  was 
this : — The  man  whose  snail  got  across  the  table 
first,  won  the  game !  Of  course  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  say  which  way  the  poor  snails  would 
wander.  They  did  sometimes  go  straight  across 
the  table,  but  now  and  again  they  would  turn  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  perhaps  they  would 
remain  perfectly  still.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one 
would  fall  off  the  table  on  to  the  floor :  then  the 
owner  of  that  snail  was  out,  and  could  not  go  on 
playing.  Of  course  no  one  was  allowed  to  touch 
them,  or  turn  their  heads  in  the  right  direction. 

There  was  no  harm  in  the  game  itself,  but  it 
often  led  to  a  great  deal  of  quarrelling  and  dis- 
puting, for  the  young  men  played  for  money — we 
should  say  they  betted,  or  gambled  over  it.  The 
players  had  to  give  a  sum  of  money  to  the  winners ; 
and  you  can  fancy  that  with  idle  young  men,  who 
had  become  excited  through  drinking  too  much 
wine  at  dinner,  disagreements  and  disputes  often 
took  place.  Gambling  and  betting  are  always 
foolish  and  wrong,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
silly  than  to  bet  on  such  nonsense  as  that.  For 
there  was  not  really  anything  to  be  proud  of  if 
one  man's  snail  got  over  the  table  quicker  than 
another's.  Still,  the  snail  game  is  rather  amusing 
to  hear  about. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

TELLS  ABOUT  SOME  UNHAPPY  LITTLE  CHIL- 
DREN AND  OF  GOOD  FRIENDS  WHO  WERE 
KIND  TO  THEM 

I  hope  and  believe  that  George  the  Fourth  may 
have  done  a  few  wise  and  sensible  things  during 
his  life,  as  well  as  so  many  foolish  ones. 

People  often  have  more  good  in  them  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  and  it  is  true,  too,  that  the 
silly  and  wrong  things  are  sometimes  better 
remembered  than  the  wise  ones. 

The  great  poet.  Lord  Tennyson,  speaks  of  '  the 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne.'  At  first 
sight  you  will  think  this  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand, but  it  is  quite  easily  explained.  He  means 
that  a  king  on  a  throne  is  so  important  and  so 
much  is  thought  about  him,  that  it  seems  almost 
as  if  a  bright  light  were  shining  on  him,  showing 
up  every  little  thing  he  says  and  does.  He  cannot 
do,  or  say  anything  without  its  being  known  and 
talked  about  because  he  is  such  an  important 
person.  People  who  are  not  well  known  seem, 
in  comparison,  to  be  *  in  the  dark,*  for  their  doings 
are  not  important  enough  to  be  noticed  or 
remembered.      Many  children,  if  they  think  this 
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over,  will  understand  quite  well  what  Tennyson 
meant  by  ^the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 
throne.' 

Well,  there  are  many  ways  of  becoming  great 
and  celebrated  besides  by  being  a  king  or  a 
queen. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about  a 
celebrated  man  named  Walter  Scott  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth ;  and  you  shall 
consider  which  you  would  rather  be — a  king  or 
a  prince  with  courtiers  all  round  you  to  do  your 
bidding— or  a  brave,  kind  man  like  Scott,  whose 
goodness  and  cleverness  have  charmed  millions 
of  his  fellow-creatures  who  have  enjoyed  his 
books. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not  happen  to  have  been 
born  a  prince,  but  he  was  a  gentleman^  and  lived 
a  good  and  blameless  life.  The  books  he  wrote 
will  always  be  read  and  admired  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  When  you  are  older 
you  will  read  and  admire  them. 

Scott  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  he  lost  all  the 
money  he  had  saved  through  the  fault  of  other 
people,  but  when  he  found  he  could  not  pay  all 
he  owed,  he  worked  hard,  and  gave  up  all 
expensive  pleasures  until  he  had  paid  all  his 
debts. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  always  spoke 
kindly  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  tried  to  believe 
he  would  improve  and  become  wiser  as  he  grew 
older.     When   the   regent   became    George   the 
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Fourth,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  Sir 
Walter  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  went  on 
board  the  king's  yacht  to  welcome  him  to  Scot- 
land. The  Scotch  were  all  very  anxious  to  be 
good  subjects  of  George,  who,  as  of  course  you 
know,  was  king  over  Scotland  as  well  as 
England.  When  they  were  all  on  board  the  king's 
yacht,  and  the  Scotch  were  drinking  the  health 
of  the  king  and  those  gentlemen  who  had  come 
with  him,  a  rather  amusing  thing  happened— 
King  George  drank  the  health  of  the  Scotch  in 
return,  and  when  he  put  down  his  wine-glass, 
Walter  Scott  took  it  carefully  up,  and  asked  if 
he  might  keep  it.  He  was  told  he  might.  *  Then,' 
said  Scott,  *  nobody  else  shall  ever  drink  out  of 
it  again :  it  shall  be  kept  for  ever  and  ever  in  my 
family  as  a  great  treasure,  in  memory  of  the 
gracious  visit  King  George  the  Fourth  paid  to 
Scotland.' 

The  grand  ceremony  was  over  and  home  went 
good  Sir  Walter  to  tell  his  family  all  about  it.  In 
those  days  gentlemen  wore  enormous  coats  with 
great  big  pockets,  and  into  one  of  these  pockets 
Scott  had  carefully  put  the  wonderful  glass 
which  his  majesty  had  honoured  by  drinking 
out  of. 

As  he  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair  to  begin  his 
story,  there  was  a  smash  and  a  jingle !  You  will 
guess  what  had  happened  !  Alas  for  the  precious 
glass — the  family  treasure — it  was  shivered  into 
a  thousand  atoms ! 
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If  I  had  been  there  I  should  have  felt  more 
inclined  to  laugh  than  to  cry,  for  George  the 
Fourth  did  not  deserve  the  honour  that  Scott 
wished  to  pay  him. 

In  Edinburgh,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world,  there 
is  a  splendid  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  it  stands 
in  the  Princes  Street  Gardens,  and  is  called  the 
Scott  Memorial. 

I  have  described  London  to  you  as  it  used  to  be, 
but  I  have  not  spoken  of  Edinburgh,  with  its 
grand  buildings  and  interesting  places  reminding 
us  of  old  times.  There  is  a  fine  castle,  very  very 
old,  which  stands  on  a  high  hill,  and  Holyrood 
Palace,  a  curious  old  building  in  which  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Scotland  used  to  live,  and  about 
which  many  interesting  stories  are  told  of  past 
times.  There  would  be  no  room  in  this  book  to 
tell  you  more  about  it,  or  about  the  many  other 
fine  cities  in  Scotland,  which  I  hope  some  day 
you  may  visit,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 
But  you  are  going  to  hear  more  about  King 
George's  reign,  and  we  must  not  stop  to  talk  about 
beautiful  places  which  are,  after  all,  much  better 
to  see  than  to  be  described. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  about  the  good 
Thomas  Coram,  who  started  the  Foundling 
Hospital  where  poor  little  homeless  mites  are 
taken  in  and  fed  and  clothed?  About  this  time 
in  George's  reign  another  good  man  did  more  for 
little  children  than  any  one  else  in  the  world  has 
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ever  done.  You  ought  to  know  about  him.  He 
was  called  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Such  sad 
things  went  on  in  England  then,  when  very  small 
children  were  allowed  to  suffer  terribly.  *  Evil  is 
wrought  through  want  of  thought,'  the  poet  says, 
and  we  are  constantly  being  reminded  how  very 
true  this  is.  Nobody  seemed  really  to  have 
thought  much  about  the  wrongs  of  the  little  ones 
till  Lord  Shaftesbury  busied  himself  about  them, 
and  made  other  people  think  too,  till  very  great 
changes  were  made  in  many  unhappy  little 
lives. 

To  begin  with,  we  will  speak  about  the  children 
in  the  mines.  England  is  rich  in  its  mines,  and 
especially  in  its  coal-mines.  It  must  be  a  hard 
life  for  the  poor  miners  to  work  underground, 
often  almost  in  the  dark,  digging  out  the  lumps  of 
coal,  and  carrying  them  in  baskets,  or  pushing 
them  in  trucks  to  the  places  where  they  are  lifted 
by  machinery  out  of  the  mine  into  the  open  air 
above.  You  would  think  that  only  great,  big  men 
would  have  the  strength  for  such  work.  What  will 
you  say  then,  when  I  tell  you  that  not  only  women 
but  poor  miserable  little  children  were  made  to 
do  it?  They  could  not  do  much,  it  is  true,  but 
all  the  strength  they  had  was  used  for  this  terrible 
work,  and  of  course,  a  number  of  them,  working 
together,  could  get  through  a  great  deal.  They 
spent  many  hours  of  every  day  underground  even 
when  they  were  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  and 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  play  out  of  doors  in 
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the  fields  in  the  happy  summer-time,  or  to  slide 
and  have  fun  on  the  ponds  when  they  were  frozen 
over  in  the  winter.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  these  poor  little  children,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  worked  in  the  mines,  and  grew 
miserable  and  thin  and  pinched  and  unhealthy 
for  want  of  fresh  air,  and  bright  daylight  and 
plenty  of  playtime.  I  am  afraid  they  were  some- 
times beaten,  and  did  not  always  have  enough 
to  eat.  Of  course  there  was  no  time  for 
them  to  learn  to  read  or  write,  or  sew,  as  all 
children  are  taught  to  do  now.  Although  all  this 
has  been  changed  long  ago,  it  makes  one  almost 
inclined  to  cry  to  think  of  the  sufferings  these 
children  must  have  gone  through  before  the  good 
Lord  Shaftesbury  worked  with  all  his  might  to 
make  things  better  for  them.  He  succeeded,  too, 
for  new  laws  have  been  made  preventing  people 
from  making  use  of  little  boys  or  girls  in  this  way ; 
and  now,  although  children  have  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  as  they  all  ought,  playtime  is  not  for- 
gotten, and  the  masters  of  mines  are  not  allowed 
to  let  young  children  work  for  them. 

In  many  other  ways  children  were  made  to  work 
too  much,  and  through  Lord  Shaftesbury,  all  these 
wrong  things  were  forbidden  by  law. 

In  some  of  the  old  houses  the  chimneys  were  so 
twisted  and  crooked  that  the  sweep  could  not  get 
his  brush  up  when  they  needed  sweeping.  Then 
very  often  they  would  make  a  very  little  boy,  or 
perhaps    even    a    little    girl,   climb    up    into   the 
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chimney  with  a  brush  to  sweep  the  soot  away 
where  the  sweep  could  not  reach.  Fancy  having 
to  climb  right  up  into  a  dirty,   black  chimney, 


They  loould  make  a  little  boy  climb  up  into  the  chimney 


grazing  your  knees  against  the  sides,  and  getting 
quantities  of  soot  in  your  eyes — while  a  cross  old 
sweep  stood  below  who  would  not  let  you  come 
down  till  the  chimney  had  been  thoroughly  swept ! 
Fancy  having  to  do  it  once  or  twice— idincy  having 
to  spend  the  whole  of  your  little  life  in  doing  it, 
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with  no  time  for  running  about  or  playing  or 
amusing  yourself  with  other  children,  or  learning 
to  do  things  which  are  useful  to  people  as  long  as 
they  live ! 

I  think  we  are  all  inclined  to  say,  '  Hurrah  for 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  put  a  stop  to  all  these 
dreadful  things ! ' 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  this 
good  man  than  can  be  told  here,  but  I  must  speak 
of  one  thing  more  which  will  show  you  how  much 
in  earnest  he  was,  and  how  he  spared  no  trouble 
in  trying  to  help  those  who  were  not  being  fairly 
treated. 

The  costermongers  who  drive  donkey-carts  or 
push  trucks  about  with  vegetables,  or  fruit,  or 
other  things  in  the  streets  of  London,  begged 
him  to  help  them.  Lord  Shaftesbury  could  see 
that  they  were  a  very  rough  set  of  men,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  dishonest  and  were  fond  of 
drinking ;  but  he  believed  that  many  were  industri- 
ous, hard-working  people  trying  to  get  an  honest 
living  by  selling  their  goods.  They  told  him  among 
other  things  that  the  policemen  treated  them  badly, 
hunting  them  from  place  to  place  when  they  were 
doing  no  harm,  and  not  giving  them  a  fair  chance 
of  earning  their  living.  Now  what  do  you  think 
Lord  Shaftesbury  did  ?  Remember,  he  was  a  great 
English  nobleman— a  lord.  He  bought  a  coster- 
monger's  barrow,  and  dressing  himself  up  in  old 
clothes  to  look  like  one  of  them,  he  pushed  it 
about  the  streets  with  things  on  it  to  sell,  just  to 
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find  out  whether  the  costermongers  were  speaking 
the  truth.  He  found  that  a  great  many  of  them 
had  been  quite  truthful,  and  now  that  he  knew 
exactly  how  things  were,  he  set  to  work  to  make 
matters  better;  and  the  costermongers  were 
very  grateful  to  him  for  the  new  rules  and  laws 
that  he  caused  to  be  made  to  help  them.  Many 
other  people  were  helped  also  by  the  good  Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

We  are  still  talking  about  the  reign  of  George 
the  Fourth ;  but  you  know  that  when  we  are 
telling  England's  story,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you 
can  understand,  there  are  plenty  of  things  to  be 
spoken  of  besides  the  kings  and  queens  who 
reigned.  That  is  why  I  tell  you  about  these 
celebrated  people  whom  I  should  like  you  to 
remember.  There  was  another  kind,  good,  un- 
selfish person  who  lived  at  this  time,  named 
Elizabeth  Fry.  She  became  very  well  known  all 
over  England  for  all  she  did  for  the  poor  people 
who  had  been  sent  to  prison,  where  they  were 
not  always  kindly  treated.  Mrs.  Fry  did  not  say 
to  herself:  'These  prisoners  are  bad  people  who 
are  being  punished  for  their  wickedness — I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  they  deserve  their 
punishment.'  No,  she  had  very  different  thoughts 
about  them.  She  saw  how  wretched  they  were, 
and  how  nobody  cared  for  them,  or  was  kind  to 
them;  and  she  travelled  about  from  prison  to 
prison,  getting  leave  to  go  in  and  talk  to  the  poor, 
foolish,  sinful  people  inside.     She  read  to  them, 
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and  spoke  loving  words  to  them,  trying  to  show 
them  how  wrong  they  had  been,  and  she  persuaded 
the  jailors  to  treat  them  better.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  you  of  all  the  good  she  did,  and  of  how 
much  the  poor  prisoners  loved  her.  When  they 
left  the  prison,  many  of  them  made  up  their  minds 
to  lead  new  lives,  and  try  to  be  respectable  and 
honest  men  and  women,  remembering  the  kind 
words  and  help  and  encouragement  given  them 
by  the  good  Elizabeth  Fry  while  they  were  in 
prison. 

So  you  see,  if  people  will  only  try,  they  are  so 
often  able  to  help  their  fellow-creatures  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  make  the  world  brighter  and 
better  for  each  other. 

Another  man  did  this  while  George  was  king,  in 
a  very  different  way  to  those  you  have  just  been 
hearing  about.  This  man's  name  was  Rowland 
Hill.  He  had  work  to  do  in  the  great  post- 
office  in  London  which  is  called  the  General  Post- 
Office. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  very  convenient 
it  is  to  be  able  to  send  letters  and  messages  to 
friends  who  are  living  at  a  distance  ?  Very  likely 
you  have  never  thought  at  all  about  it.  You  write 
your  letter,  put  a  stamp  upon  it,  drop  it  into  the 
nearest  post-office  and  forget  all  about  it,  till  you 
find  that  the  message  you  sent  to  your  friend  has 
been  received,  and  that  the  postman  has  put  the 
answer  to  it  in  your  hand.  Yes— but  what  became 
of  your  letter  after  you  put  it  in  the  post  ?    It  was 
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carried  away  to  a  large  building  where  hundreds 
of  people  were  employed  in  sorting  all  the  letters 
which  were  brought  in,  and  which  were  all  to  go 
in  different  directions  —some  in  the  town,  some  in 
the  country ;  some  in  railway  trains  to  the  north, 
south,  east,  or  west— some  over  the  sea  in  big 
ships  to  far  distant  lands,  taking  many  weeks  to 
get  there.  And  what  had  you  to  pay  that  your 
little  letter  might  be  taken  care  of  and  carried 
many  miles  over  land  or  water  and  put  into  your 
friend's  hand  ?    Why,  just  one  little  penny ! 

The  Government,  or  those  who  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  do  this  for  you  and  for 
me  and  for  everybody,  and  the  money  we  pay  for 
stamps  is  spent  in  many  useful  ways  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

The  reason  letters  can  be  taken  so  cheaply  is 
because  there  are  so  many  of  them.  When  it  only 
costs  a  penny  to  send  a  letter,  we  think  nothing  of 
writing  them  ;  often  we  write  three  or  four  a  day, 
and  often  a  great  many  more  than  that.  But  if 
it  were  very  expensive  we  should  say  ^  we  cannot 
afford  to  send  so  many  letters,'  and  we  should 
write  very  few. 

This  is  how  things  were  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  time  I  am  writing  about.  Letters 
were  very  seldom  written :  they  cost  too  much  to 
send.  People  would  not  pay  so  much  money,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  poor  people  could  not, 
for  they  had  hard  work  to  earn  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  themselves  and  their  families.     The 
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smallest  letter  cost  a  shilling  and  sixpence  to 
send ;  how  could  the  poor  ever  afford  to  write  to 
their  friends  ? 

It  must  have  been  hard  indeed  for  a  father  whose 
son  had  gone  away  from  home  to  get  no  news  of 
him— not  to  know  whether  he  was  well  or  ill,  or 
even  if  he  were  dead. 

Many  a  poor  family  went  without  a  meal  in  order 
to  pay  for  a  letter  from  some  loved  one  who  was 
away  at  a  distance,  for  it  was  the  custom  at  that 
time  for  the  person  who  received  the  letter  to  pay 
the  postage— not  the  person  who  wrote  it. 

And  now  this  sensible  and  clever  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  came  forward  and  said  he  had  thought  a 
great  deal  about  it,  and  he  believed  that  if  letters 
were  taken  for  a  very  little  money,  more  people 
would  write  ;  and  so,  in  the  end,  it  would  be  good 
for  both  sides. 

Then  came  the  time  of  the  Penny  Post,  which 
we  all  find  so  convenient.  And  Sir  Rowland  was 
quite  right,  for  though  the  stamps  are  now  much 
cheaper,  so  many  more  of  them  are  sold  that 
much  more  money  is  paid  to  the  Government  than 
formerly. 

When  foreign  countries  found  out  that  England's 
new  plan  of  sending  letters  for  a  penny  was  so 
successful,  they  all  began  to  copy  it,  and  letters 
may  now  be  sent  about  as  cheaply  in  almost  all 
countries  in  the  world  as  in  England. 

What  a  cheerful  sound  is  the  rat-tat  of  the 
postman's  knock  as  he  hurries  up  and  down  the 
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street  with  his  bag  of  letters  on  his  shoulder. 
Many  people  who  are  not  so  very  old  can 
remember  when  the  postman  always  wore  a 
bright  scarlet  coat,  and  a  very  queer-shaped  hat. 
Now  he  wears  dark  clothes  very  like  other  men ; 
but  you  may  know  he  is  the  postman  by  the 
band  round  his  hat. 

How  fortunate  it  is  for  you  and  for  me  and  for 
everybody  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  such  a  good 
idea  about  the  Penny  Post ! 


CHAPTER  XLV 

LITTLE  VICTORIA'S  HAPPY  LIFE  AT  KENSINGTON 
PALACE.  HOW  SHE  GAINED  HER  SUBJECTS' 
LOVE  WHEN  SHE  BECAME  A  GREAT  AND  GOOD 
QUEEN 

In  the  year  1830  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Fourth  came  to  an  end  when  he  was  sixty-eight 
years  old. 

At  his  death  his  brother  William,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  became  king,  and  people  liked  him  much 
better  than  George.  He  was  good-natured  and 
made  friends  easily,  and  was  often  called  'the 
Sailor  King,'  because,  when  a  young  man,  he  had 
been  in  the  navy. 

He  only  reigned  for  seven  years,  however,  and 
left  no  children  to  take  his  place.  There  is  really 
nothing  to  tell  you  that  would  interest  you  while 
he  was  king,  for  though  some  very  important 
laws  were  made  in  England,  you  would  not 
understand  them  even  if  I  tried  to  explain.  He 
was  called  William  the  Fourth.  When  he  died, 
his  niece,  the  Princess  Victoria,  became  queen 
in  1837. 

Although  the  Princess  Victoria  had  lost  her 
father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  when  very  young,  her 
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mother,  the  Duchess,  was  a  kind  and  sensible 
woman,  and  Victoria  was  well  brought  up  and 
carefully  taught  all  that  a  queen  ought  to  know. 
While  she  was  a  little  girl  she  lived  with  her 
mother  at  Kensington  Palace,  an  interesting  old 
house  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  it,  and  saw 
some  of  the  rooms  that  the  Princess  had  used, 
and  several  things  that  had  belonged  to  her  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  Among  them  was  a  collec- 
tion of  dolls  to  which  she  had  been  very  devoted, 
and  other  old  playthings  very  much  the  worse  for 
wear. 

Victoria  seems  to  have  been  a  very  dear  little 
girl :  there  are  so  many  stories  about  her  that  it 
is  difficult  to  choose  which  to  tell  you  of— little 
stories  which  show  that  she  tried  very  hard  to 
be  a  good  child.  Of  course  she  was  naughty 
sometimes  as  all  children  are ;  but  then  she  was 
always  sorry,  and  ready  to  ask  pardon  and  to  be 
forgiven. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  has  been  dead  for  many 
years,  once  told  me  that  he  was  walking  in 
Kensington  Gardens  one  day  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  saw  the  Princess  Victoria  run- 
ning along  with  a  skipping-rope,  while  a  little 
fluffy  dog  was  barking  round  her,  and  leaping 
up  against  her.  The  gentleman  knew  who  the 
little  girl  was,  because  a  lady  was  with  her,  and 
several  men-servants  who  wore  the  king's  livery. 
This  was  some  years  before  King  William's  death. 

2  I 
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Presently  over  went  the  little  princess,  skipping- 
rope,  dog  and  all,  on  some  loose  stones  on  the 
path !  The  gentleman  ran  forward  and  picked 
her  up,  and  helped  to  brush  the  dust  off  her 
clothes  before  the  servants  reached  her.  He 
said,  '  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness  is  not  much 
hurt?' 

'Not  hurt  at  all,  thank  you,*  answered  the 
little  girl  smiling  gaily,  'but  Mamma  would  say 
the  Princess  of  England  should  not  be  so  care- 
less!' 

Little  Victoria  was  about  seven  years  old  when 
this  happened,  and  I  have  told  you  the  story  be- 
cause it  shows  us  that  she  must  have  had  rather 
pretty  manners  when  she  was  a  child,  and  knew 
how  to  speak  politely  to  a  stranger. 

When  she  was  eighteen  years  old  her  uncle 
William  died  and  she  became  queen. 

Dear,  kind,  sensible  Queen  Victoria !  How  her 
subjects  loved  her,  and  how  they  rejoiced  in  her 
long,  long,  useful  reign  !  She  was  England's  queen 
for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  her  people  will  never 
forget  her. 

They  loved  her  from  the  very  first,  and  she 
deserved  to  be  loved. 

I  must  tell  you  a  little  thing  that  happened  on 
the  day  of  her  Coronation.  There  she  sat  on  her 
throne,  a  bright  young  girl  of  eighteen,  while 
princes,  dukes,  and  great  noblemen,  old  and 
young,  came  forward  to  kneel  down  and  kiss 
the  hand  of  their  new  queen.     All  she  had  to 


The  gentleman  ran  for-ivard  and  picked  up  the  child 
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do  was  to  sit  still,  and  bow,  and  hold  out  her 
hand  to  be  kissed  as  each  one  passed.  Presently 
a  very  old  nobleman  came  tottering  forward,  and 
mounted  slowly  to  the  top  of  the  steps  in  front  of 
the  throne  ;  but  before  he  reached  Her  Majesty  his 
foot  slipped  and  he  seemed  to  be  going  to  stumble. 
The  young  queen  forgot  everything  for  a  moment ; 
springing  off  her  seat  she  was  by  his  side  in  an 
instant,  with  both  hands  stretched  out  to  prevent 
him  from  falling. 

'She  has  a  kind  heart,'  thought  everybody 
who  saw  the  little  scene.  Of  course  it  was  over 
in  a  moment,  but  it  was  not  forgotten  in  a 
moment. 

Queen  Victoria  married,  when  she  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  her  cousin  Prince  Albert,  whom  she 
loved  dearly. 

The  prince  was  very  wise  and  very  clever,  but 
though  he  helped  his  wife  in  every  possible  way  to 
govern  her  kingdom,  he  never  interfered  with  her, 
or  asked  her  to  make  him  a  king. 

Their  life  was  a  very  happy  and  a  very  busy 
one :  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  but 
their  spare  time  was  spent  with  their  little  chil- 
dren, to  whom  they  were  devoted,  bringing  them 
up  to  be  sensible  men  and  women,  that  they 
might  as  they  grew  older  be  useful  to  their 
country  and  lead  good  and  happy  lives.  Their 
eldest  son  is  now,  in  1908,  King  of  England. 
Every  child  must  know  that  he  is  called  Edward 
the  Seventh. 
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Though  Prince  Albert  never  thought  of  being 
king,  he  was  pleased  when  the  queen  gave  him 
the  title  of '  Prince  Consort,'  and  so  he  was  always 
called.  Queen  Victoria  often  said  that  many  of  the 
best  things  she  ever  did  had  been  put  into  her  mind 
by  the  Prince  Consort. 

One  splendid  idea  he  had,  which  was  quite  new 
at  the  time,  though  it  has  been  copied  a  great  many 
times  since  in  many  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in 
England. 

It  was  something  that  will  always  cause  the  year 
1851  to  be  remembered.  I  mean  the  building  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park. 

In  this  huge  palace,  made  of  glass  and  iron, 
all  sorts  of  objects  were  collected  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  Things  useful  and  curious 
and  beautiful— everything  in  fact  which  could 
interest  or  amuse  or  teach  the  people,  and  show 
them  the  treasures,  machinery,  ways  and  customs 
of  other  nations  besides  their  own.  The  Exhibi- 
tion was  kept  open  for  twenty-three  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  more  than  six  million  people 
visited  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
railway  travelling  began  to  become  general. 
Such  a  difference  it  made  in  every  way!  Before 
the  time  of  trains,  very  few  people  left  home  to 
go  to  pretty  seaside  or  country  places  with  their 
children  in  the  summer,  or  to  visit  each  other  in 
distant  towns.  When  they  had  to  go  a  journey 
they  went  by  coach,  and  very  tiring  and  expen- 
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sive  and  slow  such  travelling  was.  In  winter  the 
roads  were  so  bad  too,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  about  at  all.  Now  everything  is 
changed,  for  we  have  not  only  many  trains  to  carry 
people  comfortably  in  whichever  direction  they 
wish  to  go,  but  there  are  the  motors  along  the 
road,  which  whisk  past  us  so  suddenly  and  so 
often  when  we  are  out  driving,  besides  the  carts 
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and  carriages,  omnibuses  and  cabs  for  shorter 
distances. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  when  your  parents  were 
children,  motors  had  not  come  into  use  at  all, 
but  few  little  children  of  to-day  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  there  were  none  in  the 
streets. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  the  steamboats  which 
cross  the  sea  in  every  direction  and  make  travel- 
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ling  by  water  so  simple  and  easy  and  pleasant  and 
quick. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  useful  dis- 
coveries made  in  Victoria's  reign  is  the  Tele- 
graph. I  know  you  could  not  understand  how 
it  works,  and  perhaps  (but  this  is  a  great  secret 
between  you  and  me),  perhaps  I  could  not  properly 
explain  it  to  you !  But  just  think  of  what  it 
does. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  talked  about  the  post, 
and  the  wonderful  and  cheap  way  in  which  letters 
are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  this 
seems  nothing  when  we  think  about  the  Tele- 
graph. You  know,  of  course,  that  for  quickness 
it  beats  the  post  over  and  over  again.  That  a 
message  can  be  flashed  in  a  single  instant  to 
any  distance  under  the  sea,  over  the  mountains 
or  across  the  desert— it  is  all  the  same,— and  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  sent  receives  it  almost  im- 
mediately, no  matter  how  far  off  he  may  be !  Try 
to  imagine  that.  To  help  you,  I  will  tell  you  about 
a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  busy  London  merchant. 
He  owns  big  gardens,  or  plantations,  in  India 
and  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  two  far-away  countries 
where  tea  and  coffee  are  grown. 

Every  evening,  the  last  thing  before  he  leaves  his 
office  in  the  city  of  London,  he  sends  a  telegram  to 
India  and  Ceylon  to  ask  how  his  business  there  is 
getting  on.  Every  morning,  on  reaching  his  office, 
he  finds  the  answer  waiting  for  him  on  his  desk— 
his  message  has  been  flashed  over  many  miles  of 
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land  and  underneath  thousands  of  miles  of  sea; 
and  back  has  come  the  answer  with  everything 
that  he  wished  to  know.  And  this  happens  every 
day! 

If  I  were  to  try  and  tell  you  half  of  all  the  useful 
improvements,  inventions  and  discoveries  made  in 
Queen  Victoria's  reign,  this  book  would  have  to  be 
twice  as  big  as  it  is  now. 

I  should  have  to  describe  to  you,  for  instance, 
all  the  machinery  which  has  come  into  use  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  To  tell  you 
of  the  many  things  which  used  to  be  made  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  by  hand,  and  which  are  now 
well  and  quickly  made  by  all  kinds  of  machines. 
To  explain  to  you  how  much  is  done  in  cultivat- 
ing the  land  (we  call  this  'agriculture')  by  the 
use  of  different  kinds  of  steam-engines,  and  other 
machines.  To  remind  you  of  the  useful  sewing- 
machines  which  are  such  a  help  to  needlewomen, 
and  which  we  find  in  almost  every  home. 

Above  all  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  great 
help  that  new  discoveries  and  clever  inventions 
have  given  to  doctors,  who  are  now  able  to  make 
many  wonderful  cures,  and  to  ease  people  from 
their  sufferings  in  hundreds  of  ways  that  have 
been  thought  of  and  brought  into  use  since  the 
day  that  the  girl  Queen  Victoria  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

All  these  things  you  must  read  about  in  other 
books,  for  there  is  still  a  little  more  to  tell  about 
the  good  old  queen  who  died  so  lately.      In  the 
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year  1887,  when  she  had  been  queen  of  England 
for  fifty  years,  a  great  Jubilee,  or  day  of  rejoicing, 
was  held  by  the  people. 

The  queen,  with  her  sons  and  daughters  and 
many  relations  around  her,  drove  in  a  grand 
procession  through  the  streets  of  London  to 
Westminster  Abbey  to  join  in  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving to  Heaven  for  all  the  blessings  of  her 
long  reign.  Queen  Victoria  was  quite  an  old 
lady  then.  Her  kind,  smiling  face  as  she  looked 
round  from  her  open  carriage  upon  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  her  subjects  lining  the  streets, 
crowding  at  the  windows,  and  even  appearing  in 
great  numbers  on  the  tops  of  houses,  was  pleasant 
to  see. 

The  sun  shone  out  bravely  on  queen  and  people. 
The  royal  princes  and  princesses,  and  the  grand 
visitors  from  foreign  countries,  looked  happy  and 
smiling ;  while  bands  of  music  were  heard  on  all 
sides. 

Everybody  thought  fifty  years  was  a  long  time 
to  reign  ;  but  there  was  to  be  another  Jubilee  ten 
years  after  the  first;  for  Queen  Victoria,  though 
very  old,  was  still  alive  and  well  in  the  year  1897. 
This  time  it  was  called  the  '  Diamond  Jubilee,'  and 
the  dear  old  queen  had  been  reigning  for  sixty 
years ! 

The  people,  who  loved  her  more  than  ever, 
cheered  as  loudly  as  before  when  carriage  after 
carriage  passed  containing  Queen  Victoria  and 
all  her  large  family,  besides  many  relations. 
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First  of  all  came  the  queen's  carriage  with 
beautiful,  gay  trappings:  this  was  drawn  by 
eight  fine  cream-coloured  horses,  and  the  shout- 
ing and  clapping  were  wonderful  to  hear.  After 
nearly  all  of  the  grown-up  princes  and  prin- 
cesses had  passed  came  a  carriage  -  load  of 
small  persons,  who  were  cheered  loudly:  these 
were  some  of  the  little  grandchildren  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Such  bright,  merry  little  faces  gazing 
round  them  right  and  left,  trying  to  take  in  all 
that  was  going  on!  Louder  and  louder  grew 
the  cheers  and  the  shouts  as  this  carriage-full 
drove  by. 

As  it  passed  the  place  where  I  was,  a  tiny  mite 
of  a  prince  was  insisting  on  standing  bolt  upright 
to  look  about  him,  while  another,  with  a  shocked 
face,  was  trying  to  draw  his  little  brother  back 
into  his  seat  by  pulling  at  his  kilt.  For  they 
were  both  dressed  like  wee  Highland  laddies  in 
bright-coloured  tartans.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
sight. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1901,  Queen  Victoria  died, 
and  not  only  did  her  many  sons  and  daughters 
grieve  for  her,  but  their  sorrow  was  shared  by  the 
whole  nation ;  for  every  one,  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  loved  the  good  queen. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  book,  but 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  England's  story  is 
finished.  Oh  no  !— for  you  it  has  only  just  begun. 
You  must  try  to  think  of  history  as  something 
like    a   very  interesting    country  through  which 
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we  are  never  tired  of  wandering.  This  book  is 
like  a  little  door  which  stands  open  for  you  to 
peep  in;  perhaps  to  go  through  a  very  little 
way — just  a  few  tiny  steps— in  the  pleasure- 
ground  beyond.  When  you  see  some  of  the  lovely 
big  history-books  which  are  waiting  for  you  when 
you  grow  older,  you  will  understand  better  what 
I  mean. 
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